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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE pleaſure Dean / RETRY 
Works have already afforded 
will be a ſufficient apology for 
communicating to the Reader, tho? 
ſomewhat out of ſeaſon, theſe addi- 
tional Volumes; who will be leſs 
diſpleaſed, that they have been ſo 
long ſuppreſſed, than thankful that 
they are now at laſt publiſhed, We 
have no occaſion to apologize for - 
the Pieces themſelves ; far as they 
have all the internal marks of ge- 
nuineneſs, fo, by their further open- 
ing the Author's private correſpon- 
dence, they diſplay the goodneſs of 
his heart, no leſs than the never- 
ceaſing ſallies of his wit. His an- 
ſwer to The Rights of the Chriſtian 
Church is a remarkable inſtance of 
both ; which, though unfiniſhed, 
and but the flight proluſions of his 

8 ſtrength, 


L ir 1 
ſtrength, ſhew how ſincere, how 
able a champion he was of religion 
and the church. So ſoon as theſe 
were printed in Dublin, in a new 
edition of the Dean's works, it was 
a juſtice due to them to ſelect them 
thence to complete the London edi- 
tion. Like the Author, though they 
owe their birth to Ireland, they will 
feel their maturity in Britain, and 
each nation will contend which ſhall 
receive them with greater ardour. 
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4 FALSE WITNESS. 
. HAGE ASTNOSS 
| EXODUS xx. 16. 
Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy neigh- 
| | bour, 
VN thoſe great changes that are made in a conn- * ; 
1 try by the prevailing of one party over anqther, 
it is very convenient that the princes and thoſe 
who are in authority under him, ſhould uſe all juſt 
and proper methods for preventing any miſchief to 
K the public from ſeditious men. And governours 


do well, when they encourage any good ſubject to 
diſcover (as his duty obligeth him) whatever plots 
or conſpiracies may be any way dangerous to the 
ſtate: Neither are they to be blamed, even when 
they receive informations from bad men, in order 
to find out the truth, when it concerns the public 
welfare. Every one indeed is naturally inclined to 
have an ill opinion of an informer; although it is 
not impoſſible, but an honeſt man may be called by 
that name. For whoever knoweth any thing, the 
telling of which would prevent ſome great evil to 
his prince, his country, or his neighbour, is bound 
in conſcience to reveal it. But the miſchief is, 
VI. XI, 1 A that 


2 | A SERMON 


that when parties are violently inflamed, which 
ſeemeth unfortunately to be our caſe at preſent, 
there is never wanting a ſett of evil inſtruments, 
who either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or fil- 
thy lucre, are always ready to offer their ſervice to 
the prevailing fide, and becone accuſers of their 
brethren, without any regard to truth or charity. 
Holy David numbers this among the chief of his 
ſufferings ; - Falſe witneſſes are riſen up againſt me, 
and ſuch as breathe out cruelty *. Our Saviour and 
his apoſtles did likewiſe undergo the fame diſtreſs, 
as we read both in the Goſpels and the Acts. 

Now, becauſe the fin of falſe witneſſing is fo 

horrible and dangerous in itſelf, and ſo odious to 
God and man: And becauſe the bitterneſs of too 
many among us is riſen to ſuch a height, that it is 
not eaſy to know where it will ſtop, or how far 
lome weak and wicked: minds may be carried by a 
miſtaken zeal, a malicious temper, or hope of re- 
ward, to, break this great commandment delivered 
in the text: Therefore, in order to prevent this 
evil, and the conſequences of it, at leaſt among 
you who are my hearers, I ſhall, 

I. FIRST, Shew you ſeveral ways by which a 
man may be called a falſe witneſs againſt his 
neighbour. — 

II. SEcoN Dx, I ſhall give you ſome rules for 
your conduct and behaviour, in order to de- 

fend yourſelves againſt the malice and cunning 
of falſe accuſers. 

III. Ap laſtly, I ſhall conelude with ſhewing 
you very briefly, how far it is your duty, as 

good ſubjefts and good neighbours, to bear 
faithful witneſs when you are lawfully called 
to it by thoſe in authority, or by the ſineere 
advice of your own conſeiences. | 

I. As to the firſt, there are ſeveral ways by 


* Pfal. xatvii; 12. 
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ON FALSE. WITNESS. 3 

| Which a man may be juſtly called a falſe witneſs 
againſt his neighbour. | by 
Fig, According to the direct meaning of the 
word, when a man accuſeth his neighbour without 
dme leaſt ground of truth, So we read, 7hat Jeze- 
# bel hired tue ſons of Belial to accuſe Naboth for 6 
2 pheming God and the King, for which, although he 
N was entirely innocent, he was ſtoned te death *, 
f And, in our age, it is not eaſy to tell how many 
men have loſt their lives, been ruined in their for- 
tunes, and put to ignominious puniſhment, by the 
downright perjury of falſe witneſſes! The law itſelf 
| in ſuch caſes being not able to protect the innocent. 
But this is ſo horrible a crime, that it doth not 
need to be aggravated by words. 

A ſecond way by which a man becometh a falſe 
= witneſs is, when he mixeth falſeſhqed. and truth 
together, or concealeth-ſome circumſtances, which, 
if they were told, would deſtroy the falſchoods 
he uttereth. So the two falle witneſſes who 
accuſed our Saviour before the chief prieſts, by 
a very little perverting his words, would have 
made him guilty of a capital crime; for ſo it was 
among the Jews to propheſy any evil againſt the 
temple. This fellow ſaid, 7 am able to defliroy the 
temple. of God, and to build it in three days 4; 
whereas the words, as our Saviour ſpoke them, 
= were to another end, and differently expreſſed: 
For when the Jews aſked him to ſhew them a ſign, 
be faid, Deftroy this temple, and in three days 1 
= will raiſe it up. In ſuch caſes as theſe, an innocent 
man is half confounded, and looketh as if he were 
, = guilty, ſince he neither can deny his words, nor 
| perhaps readily ſtrip them from the malicious ad- 
, = ditions of a falſe witneſs. | | 
2 Thirdly, A. wan is a falſe witneſs, when, in ac- 
= cuting his neighbour, he endeavoureth to aggra- 
vate by his geſtures, and tone of his voice, or when 


* 1 Kings xx1i, 13, 4+ Matth, xxvi. 6, 
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le chargeth a man with words which were only 
repeated. or quoted from ſomebody elle. As if a- 
d one ſhould tell me that he heard another ſpeak 
nn dangerous and ſeditious ſpeeches, and I 
Toud immediately accuſe him for ſpeaking them 
himſelf; and fo drop the only circumſtances that 
n.ide him innocent. This was the caſe of St. Ste- 
vphen. The falſe witnefles ſaid, This man ceaſeth 


not 19 ſpeak blaſphemous words againſt this holy place 


and the law *,” Whereas St. Stephen ſaid no ſuch 
words; but only repeated ſome propheſies of Je- 
remiah or Malachi, which threatened Jeruſalem 
with deſtruction if it did not repent : However, 
by the fury of the people, this innocent holy per- 
ion was ſtoned to death for words he never ſpoke. 

Fourthly, The blackeſt kind of falſe witneſſes are 
thoſe who do the office of the Devil, by*tempring 
their brethren in order to betray them. I cannot 
call to mind any inſtances of this kind mentioned 
in holy ſcripture : But J am afraid, this vile prac- 
tice hath been too much followed in the world. 
When a man's temper hath been ſo foured by mif- 
fortunes and hard uſage, that perhaps he hath 
reaſon enough to complain; then. one of theſe fe- 
ducers, under the preicuce of friendſhip, will ſeem 
ro latnent, his caſe, urge the hardfhips he hath ſuf- 
fered, and endeavour to raiſe his paſſions, until he 
hath faid ſomething that a maticious informer can 
pervert or aggravate agianſt him in a court of juf- 
tice: 


"Fifthly, Whoever beareth witnefs againſt his 


neighbour, out of a principle of malice and re- 


venge, from any old grudge, or hatred to his per- 
ſon ; ſuch a man is a falſe witneſs in the fight of 
God, although what he ſays be true; becauſe the 
motive or cauſe is evil, not io ſerve his prince or 
country, but to gratify his own reſentments. And 


* Acts vI. 13, 
therefore 
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therefore, although a man thus accuſed, mag. be 
very juſtly puniſhed by the law, yet this doth, by 
no means acquit the accuſer, who, inſtead of re- 
garding the public ſervice, intended only to glut 
his private rage and ſpite, - _ 

Sixthly, F number among falſe, witneſſes, all 
thoſe who make a trade of being informers in 
hope of favour. and reward; and to this end em- 
ploy their time, either by liſtening, in public places, 
to catch up an accidental word; or in corrupting 


men's ſervants to diſcover any unwary expreiſion 


of their maſter; or thruſting themſelves into com · 
pany, and then uſing the moſt indecent ſcurrilous 
language; faſteniog a thouſand falſchoods and 
ſcandal upon a whole party, on purpoſe to pro- 
voke ſuch an anſwer as they may turn to an accu- 
ſation, And truly this ungodly race is ſaid to be 
grown ſo numerous, that men of differest parties 
can hardly converſg together with any fecuruy. 
Even the pulpit hath not been free from the miſ- 
repreſentation of theſe informers; of whom the 
clergy bave not wanted occaſions to complain wich 
holy David: 7 hey, daily miſtake my wards, all they 
imagine is, to do me evil. Nor is it any wonder at 
all, that this trade of informing ſhould be now in 
a flouriſhing condition, fince our caſe is manifeſtly 
thus; we are divided into two parties, with very 
little charity or temper towards each ather : The. 
prevailing ſide may talk of paſt things as they 
pleaſe, with: ſecurity; and generally do it in the 
moſt provoking words they can invent; while thoſe 
who are down are ſometimes tempted io ſpeak in 

favour. of a loſt cauſe, and therefore, withont 

great caution, muſt needs be often caught tripping, 
and thereby furniſn plenty of materials for ——7 

ſes and informers;, is ied foes 
Lau. Thoſe may well be reckoned among falſe 
witneſſes againſt their neighbour, who bring him 


into trouble and puniſhment by ſuch accuſations as 
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are of no conſequence at all to the public, nor can 


be of any other uſe but to create vexation. Such 


witneſſes are thoſe, who cannot hear an idle in- 
temperate expreſſion, but they muſt immediately 
run to the magiſtrate to inform; or perhaps 
wrangling in their cups over-night, when they 
were not able to ſpeak or apprehend three words of 


common ſenſe, will pretend to remember every 


thing in the morning, and think themſelves very 
properly qualified to be accuſers of their brethren. 
God be thanked, the throne of our King * is too 
firmly ſettled to be ſhaken by the folly and raſnneſs 


of every ſottiſh companion. And'I do not in the 


leaſt doubt, that when thoſe in power begin to ob- 
ſerve the falſchood, the prevarication, the aggra- 
vating manner, the treachery and ſeducing, the 
malice and revenge, the love of lucre; and laſtly, 
the trifling accuſations in too many wicked people, 
they will be as ready to diſcourage every fort of 


_ thoſe whom I have numbered among falſe witneſſes, 


as they will be to countenance honeſt men, who, 
out of a true zeal to their Prince and country, do, 
in the innocence of their hearts, freely diſcover 
whatever they may apprehend ts be dangerous to 
either, A good Chriſtian will think it ſufficient to 
reprove his brother for a raſh unguarded word, 
where there is neither danger nor evil example to 


be apprehended ; or, if he will not amend by re- 


© 


proof, avoid his converſation. ESTI 
II. And thus much may ſerve to ſhew the ſeve- 


ral ways whereby a man may be ſaid to be a falſe wit- 


neſs againſt his neighbour. I might have added one 
kind more, and it is of thoſe who inform againſt 
their neighbour out of fear of puniſhment to 
themſelves, which, although it be more excuſable, 
and hath leſs of malice than any of the reſt; cannot 
however be juſtified. | I go on therefore upon the 
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ON FALSE WITNESS. 7 


ſecond head, to give you ſome rules for your con · 


duct and behaviour, in order to defend yourſelves 
againſt the malice and cunning of falſe accuſers. 

It is readily agreed, that innocence 4s the beſt - 
protection in the world; yet that it is not always 
ſufficient without ſome degree of prudence, our 
Saviour himſelf intimateth to us, by iuſtructing his 
diſciples to be wiſe as ſerpents, as well as innocent as 
doves. But, if ever innocence be too weak a de- 
fence, it is chiefly ſo in jealous and ſuſpicious times, 
when factions are arrived to an high pitch of ani- 
moſity, and the minus of men, inſtead of being 
warmed by a true zeal for religion, are inflamed 
only by party fury. Neither is virtue itſelf a ſuffi - 
cient ſecurity in ſuch times, becauſe it is not allows 
ea to be virtue, otherwiſe than as it hath a mixture 
of party, $3.45; wy 

However, althovgh virtue and innocence are no 
infallible defence againſt perjury, malice and ſub- 
ornation, yet they are great ſupports for enabling 
us to bear thoſe evils with temper and reſignation; 
and it is an unſpeakable comfort to. a good man, 
under the malignity of evil mercenary tongues, that 
a few years will carry his appeal to an higher tri- 
bunal, where falſe witneſſes, inſtead of daring to 
bring accuſations before an All-ſeeing Judge, will 
call for mountains to cover them. As for carthly 
judges, they ſeldom have it in their power; and, 
Gop knows, whether they have it in their will, io 


mingle mercy with juſtice ; they are ſo far from 


knowing the hearts of the accuſer or the aceuſed, 
that they cannot know their own ; and their un- 
derſtanding is frequently biafſed, although their 
intentions be juſt. They are often prejudiced to 
cauſes, parties, and perſons, through the infirmity 
of human nature, without being ſenſible themſelves 


that they are ſo: And therefore, although Gop 
may pardon their errours here, he certainly will 


not ratify their ſentences hereafter, * + 
l However 


8 A SERMON; 


However ſince, as we have before obſerved, our 
Baviour preſcribeth to us to be not only harmleſs 
as doves, but wiſe as ſerpents; give me leave to 
preſcribe to you ſome rules, which the moſt igno · 
rant perſon may follow for the conduct of his life 


with ſafety in perilous times, againſt falſe accu 


urs. F 

, Let me atviſe you to have nothing at all to 
do with that which is commonly called politics, or 
the government of the world: In the nature of 
which it is certain you are utterly ignorant, and 
when your opinion is wrong, although it proceeds 
from ignorance, it ſhall be an accuſation againſt 
you, Beſides, opinions in government are right ox 
wrong juſt according to the humour and diſpoſi- 
tion of the times; and; unleſs you have judgement 
to diſtinguiſh, you may be puniſhed at one time. 
for what you would be rewarded in another. 

2dly, Be ready at all times in your words and 


actions to ſhew your loyalty to the king that reigns: 


over you: This is the plain manifeſt docttine of 
holy ſcripture. Submit yourſelves to every ordinance 
of man fer the Lord's ſake, whether it be to the king 
er ſupreme, &. And another apoſtle telleth us, 
The powers that be are ordained of God. Kings are the 
ordinances of man by the permiſſion of God, and 


they are ordained of God by his inſtrument man. 


The powers that be, the preſent powers, which are 
ordained” by God, and yet in ſome ſenſe. are the 
ordinances of man, are what you muſt obey, wich- 


out preſuming to examine into rights and titles; 


neither can it be reaſonably expected, that the 
powers in being, or in poſſeſſton, ſhould ſuffer 
their title to be publicly diſputed by ſubjects with - 


out ſevere puniſhment. And te ſay the truth, - 


there is no duty in religion more <aſy.to-the gene: 
raliry of mankind; than obedience to government 1: 


# 1, Pet, l. 26. 2 as | 
t e 
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ON FALSE WITNESS, 9 
I ſay, to the generality of mankind; becauſe while 
their law, and property, aad religion are preſerved, 
it is of no great conſequence ro them by whom they 
are governed, and therefore they are under no 


temptations to deſire a change. 10 * 151 
34ly, In order to prevent any danger from the 


malice of falſe witneſſes, be ſure to avoid intempe - 
rance. If it be often ſo hard for men to govern 
their tongues when they are in their right ſenſes, 
ho can they hope to do it when they are heated 


with drink? In thoſe cafes moſt men regard not 
what they ſay, and too many not what they ſwear 


© neither will a man's memory, diſordered with 


drunkenneſs ſerve to defend himfelf, or ſatisfy hiar 
whether he was guilty or no. 

4thly, Avoid, as much as poſſible, the conver- 
ſation of thoſe people, who are given to talk of pu- 
blic perſons and affairs, eſpecially of ' thoſe whoſe 
opinions in ſuch matters are different from yours. 
EF never once knew any diſputes of this kind mana- 


ged with tolerable temper ; but on both ſides _ 
only agree as much as poſſible to provoke the paſ- 


fions of each other, indeed with this diſadvantage, 
that he why argueth on che fide of power may 
fpeak ſecurely the utmoſt his 'malice can invent: 
while the other lieth every moment at the mercy of 
an informer ; and the law in theſe cafes will give 
no allowance at all for paſſion, inadvertency, or 
the higheſt provocation. 

I come now in the laſt place to ſhew you how 
far it is your duty, as good ſubjects and good neighs 
bou:s, to bear faithful witneſs, when you are laws 
fully called to it by thoſe in authority, or by the 
fincere advice of your own confcienecs.” dale 

In what I have hitherto ſaid, you caſtly fin 


that I do not talk of bearing witneſs in general, 


which is and may be lawful upon a thouſand 'ac- 
counts in relation to property and other matters, 
and wherein there are many ſcandalous eorruptious 

25 : | almoſt 
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almoſt peculiar to this country, which would re- 
quire to be handled. by themſelves, But I have 
confined my diſcourſe. only to that branch of bear- 
ing falſe witneſs, whereby the public is injured ia 
the ſafety or honour of the prince, or thoſe in au- 
thority under him. 
In order therefore to be a faithful witneſs, it is 
rſt neceſſary that a man doth not undertake it 
from the leaſt proſpect of any private advantage to 
Himſelf. The ſmalleſt mixture of that leaven will 
ſour the whole lump, Intereſt will infallibly bias 
his judgement, altho' he be ever ſo firmly reſolved 
to ſay nothing but truth. He cannot ſerve God 
and Mammon: But as intereſt is his chief end, he 
will uſe the moſt effectual means to advance it, He 
vill aggravate circumſtances to make his teſtimony 
valuable; he will be ſorry if the perſon he accut= 
eth ſhould be able to. clear himſelf; in ſhort, he 
is labouring à point which he thinks neceſſary to 
bis own good; and it would be a diſappojatment 
to him, that his neighbour ſhould prove innocent. 
5t yy, Every good ſubject is obliged to bear wit- 
neſs againſt his neighbour, for any action or words, © 
the telling of which would be of advantage to the 
public, and the concealment dangerous, or of ill 
example. Of this nature are all plots and conſpi- 
racies agaioft the peace of a nation, all diſgraceſul 
words againſt a prince, ſuch as clearly diſcover a 
diſloyal and rebellious heart: But where our prince 
and country can poſſibly receive no damage or diſ- i 
grace ; where no ſcandal or ill example is given; 9 
and our neighbour, it may be, provoked. by us, 
happenerh privately to drop a raſh or indiſcreet 1 
word, which in ſtrictneſs of law might bring him 
under trouble, perhaps to his utter undoing; 
there we are obliged, we ought, to proceed no 3 
further than warning and reproof, 7 
In deſcribing to you the ſeveral kinds of falſe 
witneſſes, 1 have made it leſs neceſſary to dwell 
much 
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ON FALSE WITNESS. an 
much longer upon this head; becauſe à faithful 


uitneſs, like every thing elſe, is known by his con- 


trary : Therefore it would be only repetition of 
what I have already ſaid to tell you, chat the ſtrict- 
ect truth is required in a witneſs; that he ſhould 
de wholly free from . malice againſt the perſon 
be accuſes ; that he ſhould not aggravate the ſmall- 
e eſt circumſtance againſt the criminal, nor conceal 
the ſmalleſt in his favour; and to crown all, tho' 
I have hinted it before, that the only cauſe or mo- 
tive of his undertaking an office, ſo ſubject to cen- 
ſu re, and ſo difficult to perform, ſhould be the 
| ſafety and ſervice of his prince and country. 
Under theſe conditions and limitations (but not 
* otherwiſe) there is no manner of doubt, but a 445 
man may lawfully and juſtly become a witneſs in 
behalf of the public, and may perform that office 
(in its own nature not very deſirable) with honour 
and integrity. For the command in the text is 
poſitive as well as negative; that is to fay, as we 
are directed not to bear falſe witneſs againſt our 
= neighbour, ſo we are to bear true. Next to the 
= word of God, and the advice of teachers, every 
= man's conſcience ſtrictly examined will be his beſt 
director in this weighty point; and to that 1 ſhall 
leave him, | 
It might perhaps be thought proper to have add- 
ed ſomething by way of advice to thoſe who are 
= unhappily engaged in this abominable trade and 
ſin of bearing falſe witneſs ; but I am far from be- 
lieving or ſuppoſing any of that deſtructive tribe 
are now my hearers. 1 look upon them as a ſort 
of people chat ſeldom frequent theſe holy places, 
where they can hardly pick up any materials to 
ſerve their turn, unleſs they think it worth their 
while to miſrepreſent or pervert the words of the 
preacher: And whoever is that way diſpoſed, I 
doubt, cannot be in a very good condition to edify 
and reform himſelf by what he heareth, God in 
his 
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his [mercy preſerve us from all the guilt of this 
grievous fin forbidden in my text, and from the 
inares of thoſe who are guilty of it. | 

. I ſhall conclude with one or two precepts given 
by Moſes: from God to the children of Mael, in 
the xxiii. of Exod. 1, 2, , | 

. | Thou ſhalt not raiſe a falſe report: Put not thine 
hand with the wicked, to be an unrighteous witneſs. 

' » Theu ſhalt not follow a multitude to do evil, neither 
Halt thau ſpeak in a cauſe to decline after many, te 
wreſt judgement. | | 


Now to God the Father, &c. 
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Pall ir. Chap. iv. Part of the 11th verſe. 
T have learned, in iubatſever fate I am, therewith 


to be content, | 


HE holy ſcripture is full of expreſſions to ſet 
forch the miſerable condition of man during 
the whole progreſs of his life ; his weakneſs, pride, 
and vanity; his unmeaſurable defires, and perpetu- 


al diſappointments ; the prevalency of his paſſions, 


and the corruptions of his reaſon ;. his deluding 
hopes, and his real, as well as imaginary fears ; his 
natural and artificial wants ; his cares and anxie- 
ties; the diſeaſes of his body, and the diſeaſes of 
his mind; the ſhortneſs of his life; his dread of a 
future ſtate, with his careleſſneſs to prepare for it: 
And the wiſe men of all ages have = the ſame 
reflections, Sor | 


But all theſe are general calamities, from which 


none are excepted ; and, being without remedy, it 
is vain to bewail them, 


; 95 The great queſtion, long 
debated in the world, is, whether the rich or the 
poor are the leaſt miſerable of the two! It is cer- 


tain, that no rich man ever deſired to be poor, and 


Vol. Xl. B : that 
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that moſt, if not all, poor men deſire to be rich; 
from whence it may be argued, that, in all appear- 
nce, the advantage lieth on the ſide of wealth, be- 
cauſe both parties agree in preferring it be fore po- 
Ferty, But this reaſoning will be found to be falſe: 
For, I lay it down as a certain truth, that God | 
Almighty hath placed all men upon an equal foot, 
with Se to their happineſs in this world, and 
the capacity of attaining their ſalvation in the next; 
or, at leaſt, if there be any difference, it is not the 
advantage of the rich and the mighty, Now, 
ſince a great part of thoſe, who uſually make up 
our congregations, are not of conſiderable ſtation, 
and many among them of the lower fort, and 
ince the meaner people are generally, and juſtly, 
charged with the fin of repining and murmuri 
at their own condition, to which, however, their 
betters are ſufficiently ſubject, (although, perhaps, 
for ſhame, not always ſo loud in their complaints) 
] thought it might be uſeful to reaſon upon this 
q n as plain a manner as IJ can. I ſhall 2 
fore ſllew, firſt, that the poor enjoy many tempo- 
ral bleflings, which are not common to the rich and 
the great: And, likewiſe, that the rich and the 
great are ſubject to many temporal evils, which are 


* 


not common to the poor. e eee 
But Bere I would not be miſunderſtood; perhaps, 
there is not a word more abuſed than that of th 
poor, or wherein, the World is more generally miſ- 
taken. Among the number of GE: Who beg in 
our ſtreets, or are half ſtarved at home, or lan- 
-guiſh in priſon for debt, there is hardly one in a 
hundred who doth, not owe his misfortunes to his 
"own lazineſs or drunkennefs, or worſe vices. _ 
H "PG tbeſe he owes thoſe very diſcaſes which oft 
© difable'bini'from getting his bread. Such wretches 
are deſervedly unhappy; they can only blame 
tkemſelves; and when we 1 adde to have 
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pity on th poor, theſe are not underſtood to be 


eee eee 
It is true, indeed, that ſometimes honeſt, en- 
deavouring men are reduced to extreme want, e- 
ven to the begging of alms, by loſſes, by accident, 
by diſeaſes, and old age, without any fault of their 
on: But theſe are very few, in compariſon, of 
the other; nor would their ſupport be any ſenſible 


, b burden to the public, if the charity of well diſpo · 
ſed perſons were not intercepted by thoſe common 


ſtrollers, who are moſt Importunate, and who leaſt 
deſerve it, Theſe, indeed, are properly and juſt- 
1 iy called the poor, whom it ſhould be our ſtudy to 
ad out and, diſtinguiſh, by making them partake 
of our ſuperfluity and abundance; . / 5 
But neither have theſe any thing to do with my 
= preſent, ſubject: For, by the poor I only intend 
the honeſt; induſtrious artificer, the meaner ſort 
of tradeſmen, and the, labouring man, who get-⸗ 


teth his bread by the ſweat of his brows, in town 
or country, and who make the bulk of nankind 


among us. 


= Firft, I ſhall therefore ſhew, firſt, that the poor 
(in the ſenſe I underſtand the, world) do enjoy ma- 
ny temporal bleſfings, which are not common to 
the rich and great; and likewiſe, that the rich and 
great are ſubject to many temporal evils, which are 
not common to the poor. t. 
Secandiy, From the arguments offered to prove 
the foregoing head, 1 ſhall draw ſome obſerva: ions 
that may be uſeful for your practice. 


I. As to the firſt; Health, we know, is general, 
ly allowed to be the beſt of all earthly poſſeſſions, 
becauſe it is that, without which we can have nc 

ſatisfaction in any of the reſt, For riches. are o 
no uſe, it ſickneſs taketh from us the ability of en- 
Joying them, and power and greatneſs are then on- 
ly a burden. Now, if we would look for health, 
i malt be in the humble habitation of the labour: 

2 
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ing man, or induſtrious artificer, who earn their 
bread by the ſweat of their brows, and uſually live 
to a good old age with a great degree of ſtrength. 
d EIT. 
The refrefhment of the body by fleep is another 
great happineſs-of the meaner fort. "Their reſt is 
not diſturbed by the fear of thieves and robbers, 
nor is it jnterrupted by furfeits of intemperance. 
Labour and plain food ſupply the want of quiet- 
ing draughis; and the wife man telleth us, that 
the fleep of the labouring man is ſweet. As to 
children, which are certainly accounted of as a bleſs- 
ing, even to the poor, where induſtry is not want- 
ing; they are an affiſtance to their honeſt parents, 
inſtead of being a burden; they are healthy and 
ſtrong, and fit For labour; neither is the father in 
fear, leſt his heir ſhould be ruined by an unequat 
matck; nor is he ſolicitous about his riſing in the 
world, further tRan to be able to get his bread. 
The poorer ſort are not the objects of generak 
hatred or envy; they have notwinges of ambi. ion, 
nor trouble themſelves with party-quarrels, or 
ſtate - diviſions. The idle rabble, who follow their 
ambitious leaders in ſuch caſes, do not fall within 
my deſcription of the poorer ſort; for, it is plain, 
I mean only the honeſt indufitious poor in town 
or country, who are ſafeft in times of public 
diſturbance, in perilous featons, and public revo- 
lutions, if they will be quiet, and do their own bu- 
fineſs : For artificers and huſbandmen are neceſſa- 
ry in all governments: But in ſuch feaſons, the 
rich are the public mak, becauſe they are often- 
times of no uſe, but to be plundered; like ſome 
fort of birds, who are good for nothing but their 
feathers; and ſo fall a prey to the ſtrongeſt fide, 
Let us proceed on the other fide to examine the 
diſadvantages that the rich ind the great lie under, 
with reſpect to the happineſs of the preſent life. 
Firft then: While health, as we have ſaid, is 
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che general portion of the lower ſort, the gout, the 
dropſy, the ſtone, the cholic, and all other diſea - 
ſes are continually haunting the palaces, of the rich 
and the great, as the natural attendants upon lazi- 
neſs and luxury. Neither does che rich man eat 
his ſumptuous fare with half the appetite and re- 
liſh, that even the beggars do the crumbs which 
fall from his table: But, on the contrary, he is 
fall of loathing and diſguſt, or at beſt of indiffer- 
ence, in the midſt of plenty. Thus their intempe - 
rance ſhortens their lives, without pleaſing. their 
appetites. 5 a 1 
Buſineſs, fear, guilt, deſign, anguiſh, and vex - 
ation are continually buzzing about the curtains 
of the rich and the powerful, and will hardly ſuffer 
them to cloſe their eyes, unleſs; when they are 
dozed with the fumes of ſtrong liquors. 
It is a great miſtake to imagine, that the rich 
want but few things, their wants are more nume , 
rous, more craving, and urgent, than thoſe 'of | 
rer men: For theſe endeavour only at the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, which make them happy, and they 
think no farther : But. the deſire of Power and 


wealth. is endleſs, and therefore imp to be 
ſatisfied with any acquiſi tions. 
If riches were ſo great a bleſſing as they are 
commonly thought, they would at leaſt have this 
advantage, to give their owners cheerful hearts and 
countenauces; they would often ſtir them up to 
expreſs their thankfulneſs to God, and diſcover 
their: ſatisfaction to the world. But, in fact, che 
contrary to all this is true. For where are there 
more cloudy brows, more melancholy hearts, or 
more ingratitude to their great benefactor, than 
among thoſe who abound in wealth ? And, indeed, 
it. is natural that it ſhould be ſo, becauſe thoſe men, 
who covet things that are hard to be got, muſt, be 
hard to pleaſe; whereas a ſmall ihing maketh a 
nein died e 5 "12596 H 
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poor man happy; and great loſſes cannot befal 
It is likewiſe worth conſidering, how few among 
the rich have procured their wealth by juſt mea- 
ſures; how many owe their fortunes to the ſins of 
their parents, how mary more to their own 7 If 
men's titles were to be tried before a true court of 
conſcience, where falſe ſwearing, and a thouſand 
vile artifices, (that are well known, and can hard- 
ly be avoided in human . courts of juſtice) would a- 
vail nothing; how many would be ejected with in- 
ſamy and diſgrace ? How many grow conſiderable 
| my breach of truſt, by bribery and corruption ? 

ow many have fold their religion, with the rights 
and liberties of ' themſelves and others, for power 
and employments ? | EONS): | 

And, it is a miſtake to think, that the moſt 
hardened ſinner, who oweth his profeſſions or ti- 


tiles to any ſuch wicked arts of thieving, can have 


true peace of mind, under the reproaches of a 
guilty conſcience, and. amidſt the cries of ruined 
widows and orphans, 

I know not one real advantage that the rich have 
over the poor, except the power of doing good to 
others : But this is an advantage which God hath 
not given wicked men the grace to make uſe of. 
The wealth acquired by evil means was never em- 
ployed to good ends; for that would be to divide 
the kingdom of Satan againſt itſelf. Whatever 
hath been gained by fraud, avarice, oppreſſion, 
and the like, muſt be preſerved and increaſed by 
the ſame methods. 2 

T ſhall add but one thing more upon this head, 
which TI hope will convince you, that God (whoſe 
thoughts are not as our thoughts) never intended 
riches or power to be neceſſary for the happineſs 
of mankind in this life; becauſe it is certain,” that 
there is not one ſingle good quality of the mind 
abſolutely neceflary to obtain them, where men 
| : are 
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are refolved to be rich at any rate; neither honour, 
juſtice, temperance, wiſdom, religion; truth, or 
learning; for a flight acquaintance with the world 
will inform us, that there have been many jaſtan - 
ces of men in all ages, who have arrived at great 
poſſeſſions and great dignities, by cunning, fraud, 
or flattery, without any of theſe, or any other vir- 
tues that can be named; Now, if richneſs and. 


greatneſs were ſuch bleſſings, that good men with - 
EX out them could have their ſhare of happineſs in, 
© this life; how cometh it to paſs, that God ſhonld 
XZ ſuffer them to be often dealt to the worſt, and 


moſt profligate of mankind? that they ſhould be 
generally procured by the moſt abominable means, 
and. applied to the baſeſt and moſt wicked uſes ? 


= 'Fhis ought not to be conceived of a juſt, a merci- 


ful, a wiſe, and Almighty Being. We muſt there- 
fore conclude, that wealth and power are in their 
own nature, at beſt, but things indifferent, and 
that a good man may be equally happy without 
them, provided that he hath a ſufficiency of the 


common bleſſings of human life to anſwer all the 


reaſonable and virtuous demands of nature, which 


bis iaduſtry will provide, and ſobriety will prevent 


his wanting. Augur's prayer, with the reaſons of 


his wiſh, are full to this purpoſe: Give me nei - 


ther poverty nor riches, Feed me with food 


convenient for me; leſt I be full and deny thee, 
* and ſay, who is the Lord? Or, leſt I be poor, 


and ſteal, and take the Name of my. God in 

« vain.” TE 50 I 
From what hath been ſaid, I ſhall, in the fe- 
cond place, offer ſome conſiderations, that may be 
uſeful for your practice. wy 
And here I ſhall apply«myſelf chiefly to thoſe of 
the lower ſort, for whoſe comfort and ſatisfaction 
this diſcourſe is principally intended For, having 
obſerved the great fin of thoſe, who do not abound 
in wealth; to be that of murmuring and ne 
that 


2 rn Moe 
that God hath dealt his bleſſings unequally to the 
ſons of men, I thought it would be of great uſe to 
remove out of your minds ſo falſe: and wicked an 
opinion, by ſhewing that your condition » really. 
happier than moſt of you imagine. 
Firſt, Therefore, it hath been always agreed in 
che world, that the preſent happineſs of maokind.-. 
conſiſted in the eaſe of our body and the quiet of 
our mind; but, from what hath been already ſaid, 
it plainly appears, that neither wealth nor power 
do in any fort contribute to either of theſe two - 
bleſſiags. If, on the coatrary, by multiplying our 
deſires, they increaſe our diſcontents; if they de- 
ſtroy our health, gall us with painful diſeaſes, and 
ſhorten our life; if they expoſe us to hatred, to 
envy, to cenſure, to a thouſand temptations, it is 
not caly to ſee why-a wife man ſhould make them 
his choice, for their own fake, although it were in 
his power. Would any of you, who are in health 
and ſtrength of body, with moderate food and rai-: F 
ment earned by your own labour, rather chuſe tio 
be in the rich man's bed, under the torture of the 
gout, unable to take your natural reſt, or natural 
nouriſhment, with the additional load of a guilix 
conſcience, reproaching you for injuſtice, oppreſ- 
ſions, covetouſneſs, and fraud? No; but you 
would take the riches and power, and leave behind 
the inconveniencies that attend them; and ſo 
would every man living. But that is more than 
our ſhare, and God never intended this world for 
ſuch a place of reſt as we would make it; for the 
Scripture aſſureth us, that it was only deſigned a 
place of trial. Nothing is more frequent than a 
man to wiſh himſelf in another's condition; yet he 
ſeldom doth it without ſome reſerve : He would 9 
not be ſo old; he would not be ſo ſickly; he would 
not be ſo che] ; he would not be fo 7 folcar; he 
would not be ſo vicious; he would not be ſo, op- 
rene ſo griping; and fe on. From whence ” | 
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is plain, that, in their own judgement, men are 
not ſo unequally dealt with, as they would at 
firſt ſight imagine: For, if I would not change my 
condition with another man, without any exception 
or reſervation at all, I am in reality more happy 
than- he. Ans | | 
Setohdly, You of the meaner ſort are ſubject to 


fewer temptations than the rich-; and therefore 
ä 4 -k your vices are more unpardonable. Eabour ſub-- 
dueth your appetites to be ſatisfied with common 
things; the buſineſs of your ſeveral callings filleth” 
up pour whole time; ſo that idleneſs, which is 
ite bane and deſtruction of virtue, doth not lead 


you into the neighbourhobd of fin: Your paſſions 


are cooler, by not being inflamed with exceſe, and 
= therefore the gate and the way that lead to life are 


not ſo ſtrait or ſo narrow to you, as to-thoſe who 
Ive among all the allurements to wickedneſs. To 
ſerve God with the beſt of your care and under- 
ſtanding, and to be juſt and true in your dealings, 
is the ſhort ſum of your duty, and will be the more 
ſtrictly required of you, becauſe nothing lieth in- 
the way to divert you from it. i de 
Thirdly, It is plain from what F have ſaid, that 
you of the lower rank have no juft reafon to com- 
plain of your condition; becauſe, as you plainly 
tec, it affordeth you ſo many advantages, and freeths 
you from ſo many vexations, fo many diſtempers- 
both of body and aud, which. purſue and tor 
ment the rich and power ful. e 
Fourtlily, You are to remember and apply, that 
the pooreſt perſon is not excuſed from doing to o- 
thers; and even relieving the wants of his diſtreſſ- 
ed neighbour, according to his abilities; and if 
you perform your duty in this point, you far out- 
do the preateſt liberalities of the rich, and will ac- 
cordingly be accepted of by God, and get your re- 
ward : For, it is our Saviour's own doctrine, when 


of 
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of their, abundance ; 3 that is to ſay, * they give. 
they do not feel it in their Way of living: But ch? 
poor man, who giveth out of his: little ſtock, muſt 
ſpare it from the neceſſary food and raiment of 
himſelf and his family, And, therefore our Sa- 
vour" adds, „That the widow gave more than all 
who went before her; for ſhe gave all ſhe had, 
” even all her liviag;“ and ſo went eme auen 
unprovided to ſupply. her neceſſities. AY 
Laſtly, As it appeareth from what. hath been 


Lud, that you of the lower rank have, in reality, 


a greater ſhare of happineſs, your work of ſalva - 
tion is eaſier; by your being liable to fewer tempta- 
tions; and as your reward in heaven is much more 
certain, than it is to the rich, if you ſeriouſſy per- 
form your duty, for your; is the kingdom of he- 

ven; fo your neglect of it will be leſs excuſeable 
will meet with fewer allowances from God, and 
will be puniſhed with double ſtripes. For, the 
moſt; unkngwing. among. you cannot plead igno- 
rance in what you have been ſo early taught, I 
hope ſo often inſtructed in, and which is ſo caſy to 
be underſtood, I mean the art ol leading. a life a+ 
greeable to the plain and poſitive laws of God. Per- 
haps you may thiak you ly under one diſad vantage, 
which the great and rich have not; that idleneſs 
will certainly reduce youto beggary; whereas thoſe 
who abound in wealth ly under no neceſſiy either 
of labour or temperance, to xep enough to live 
on. But this is indeed one part of your happineſs, 
that the lowneſs of your condition, in a manner, 
forceth yo to what is pleaſing to God, and ne- 
ecffary for your daily ſupport; Thus your aver: 
and intereſt.are always the ſame. 
To conclude ; ſtace our blefled Lord; who, in- 
ſtead of a rich and honourable ſtation in this world, 
was pleaſed. to chuſe his lot among men of the 
lower condition; let not thoſe, on whom the boun - 
ty of providence hath beſtowed: wealth and ho- 
nours, 
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nours, deſpiſe the men who are placed in an hum- 
ble and inferiour ſtation; but rather, with their 


# utmoſt power, by their countenance, by their pro- 


tection, by juſt payment for their honeſt labour, 


encourage their daily endeavours for the virtuous 


ſupport of themſelves and their families. On the 


other hand, let the poor labour to provide things 


honeſt in the ſight of all men, and fo, with dili- 
gence in their ſeveral employments, live ſoberly, 


= righteouſly, and godly in this preſent world, that 


they may obtain that glorious reward promiſed in 


7 


Now to God the Father; K. 
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Wretched Condition of ww 


PsaLM CXLIV. Part of the 13th and 14th Ver | 1 


That there be no co ining in our flreets, Happy 4 


is the People that is in ſuch a Caſe, 43 


T is a very melancholy reflection, that ſuch a | h. 


country as ours, which is capable of producing 
all things neceſſary, and moſt things convenient $ 
for life, ſufficient for the ſupport of four times the 
number of its inhabitants, ſhould yet ly under the 
heavieſt load of miſery and want, our ſtreets 7 
crowded with beggars, 1 many of our lower ſort 
of tradeſmen, labourers, and artificers not able "Y 
find cloaths and food for their families. g 

I think it may therefore be of ſome uſe to lay |? 
before you the chief cauſes of this wretched con- 

dition we are in, and then i it will be eaſier to aſſign 
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what remedies are in our power towards remo- 
ving, at leaſt, ſome part of theſe evils.  _ 
For it is ever to be lamented, that we lie under. 
many diſadvantages, not by our own faults, which 
are peculiar to ourſelves, and which no other na- 
tion under heaven hath any reaſon to complaia 
.. | | 8 
I !ſhall, therefore, firſt mention ſome cauſes of 


Z our miſeries, which I doubt are not to be remedied, . 
until God ſhall put it in the hearts of thoſe who 


are the ſtronger, to allow us the common rights 


and privileges of brethren, fellow ſubjects, and e- 


ven of mankind. ann, 
The firſt cauſe of our miſcry is the intollerable 
hardſhips we lie under in every branch of our 


trade, by which we are become as hewers of wood, 


and drawers of water, to our rigorous neigh» 
bours. | 4 e - 
The ſecond cauſe of our miſerable ſtate is the 
folly, the vanity, and ingratitude of thoſe vaſt 
numbers, who think themſelves too good to live in 


the country which gave them birth, and ſtill gives 


them bread ; and rather chuſe to paſs their days, 
and conſume their wealth, and draw out the very 
vitals of their mother-kingdom, among thoſe who 
hearily deſpiſe them. | | 


Theſe I have but lightly touched on, becauſe I 


fear they are not to be redreſſed, and, beſides, I 


am very ſenſible how ready ſome people are to take 
offence at the honeſt truth; and, for that reaſon, 
I ſhall omit ſeveral other grievances, under which 
we are long likely to groan. N 5 


| I ſhall therefore go on to relate ſome other 
cauſes of this nation's poverty, by which, if they 
continue much longer, it muſt infallibly ſink to ut- 


ter ruin. 


The firſt is, that monſtrous pride and vanity in 
both ſexes, eſpecially the weaker ſex, who, in the 


midſt of poverty, are ſuffered to run iuto all kind of 
Vor. XI. C expence 
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expence and extravagance.in dreſs, and particularly 


priding themſelvesto wear nothing but what cometh 


from abroad, diſdaining the growth or manufacture 


of their own country, in thoſe articles where they 


can be better ſerved at home with half the expence;; 
and this is grown to ſuch a height, that they will car- 
ry the whole yearly-rent of a good eſtate at once on 


their body. And, as there is in that ſex a ſpirit of 


.cavy, by which they cannot endure to ſee others 


in a better habit than themſelves, ſo thoſe, whole 
fortunes can hardly ſupport their families in the ne- 


ceſſaries of liſe, will needs vye with the richeſt 


and greateſt amongſt us, to the ruin of themſelves 
and their poſterity. ; 
Neither are the men leſs guilty of this pernici- 


ous folly, who in imitation of a gaudineſs and fop- 


pery of dreſs, introduced of late years into our 
neighbouring kingdom, (as fools are apt to imi- 
tate only the defects of their betters) cannot find 
materials in their own country worthy to adorn: 
their bodies of clay, while their minds are naked 
of every valuable quality. | 5. 
Thus our tradeſmen and ſhopkeepers, who deal 
in home- goods, are left in a ſtarving condition, 
and only thoſe encouraged who ruin the kingdom 
by importing amongſt us foreign vanities. | 
Another cauſe of our low condition, is our great 
luxury, che chief ſupport of which is the materials 
of it brought to the nation in exchange for the 
few valuable things left us, whereby ſo many 
thouſand families want the very neceflaries of life. 
Thirdly, In moſt parts of this kingdom the na- 
tives are from their infancy ſo given up to idleneſe 
and ſloth, that they often chuſe to beg or ſteal, 
rather than ſupport themſelves with their own la- 
bour; they marry without the leaſt view or thought 
of being able to make any proviſion for their fami- 
lies; and whereas, 1a all induſtrious nations, chil- 
dren are looked on as a help to their parents, 


with 


an nee oF qeoE Tre 


ding their m 
common reaſon and juſtice, and contrary to the 
practice and prudence. of all other nations; by 
which numberleſs families have been forced ei- 
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with us, for want of being early trained to work“ 
they are an intollerable burden at home, and a 


grievous charge upon the public, as appeareth 
from the vaſt number of ragged and naked chil- 


X gren in town and country, led about by ſtrolling 


women, trained up in ignorance and all manner of 


1 

5 * 

= vice. 
10 - 

Tt * 
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Laſtly, A great cauſe of this nation's' miſery, is 


1 that Egyptian bondage of cruel, oppreſſing, covet- 
ous landlords, expecting that all who live under 


them ſhould make bricks without ſtraw, who grieve 


and envy when they ſee a tenant of their own in a 
whole coat, or able to afford one comfortable meal 
in a month, by which the ſpirits of the people are 
broken, and made for flavery:; the farmers and 


cottagers, almoſt through the whole kingdom, be- 


4 ing, to all intents and purpoſes, as real beg» 


gars as any of thoſe to whom we give our cha - 
rity in the ſtreets, And theſe cruel landlords are 
every day — 9 g their kingdom, by torbid- 

iſerable tenants to till the earth, againſt 


ther to leave the kingdom, or ſtrole about, and in- 
creaſe the number of our thieves and beggars. 
Such, and much worſe, is our condition at pre- 


q | ſent, if I had leiſure or liberty to lay it before you ; 


and, therefore, the next thing which might be con- 


9 | tidered is, Whether there may be any probable 


remedy found, at the leaſt againſt ſome part of 
theſe evils; for moſt of them are wholly deſpe- 

rate. ; 5 8 | 
But this being too large a ſubject to be now 
bandled, and the intent of my diſcourſe confining 
me to give ſome directions concerning the poor of 
this city, I ſhall keep myſelf. within thoſe: limits. 
It is indeed in the power of the lawgivers to found a 
ſchool in every pariſh of the kingdom, for teach» 
— * 
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ing the meaner and poorer ſort &f-chiiazen to 
ſpeak aud read the Englith tongue, and to provide 
a reaſonable maintenance for the teachers. This 
would, in time, aboliſh that part of barbarity and 
ignorance, for which our natives are ſo deſpiſed 
by all foreigners; this would bring them to think 
and act according to the rules of reaſon, by which 

a ſpirit of induſtry and thrift, and heneſty would 
be introduced among them. And, indeed, conſi- 
dering how ſmall a tax would ſuffice for ſuch a 
work, it is a public ſcandal that ſuch a aye 3 ſhould 
never have been endeavoured, or, perhaps, ſo much 
as thought on. 

To ſupply the want of ſuch a law, ſeveral pious 
perſons;-in many parts of this kingdom, have been 
prevailed on, by the great endeavours and, good 
example ſet them by the clergy, to erect charity- 
ſchools in ſeveral pariſhes, to which very often the 
richeſt pariſhioners contribute the leaſt. In theſe 
ichools, children are, or ought to be, trained u 
to read and write, and caſt accompts; and th 
children ſhould, if poſſible, be of honeſt parents, 
gone to decay through age, fickneſs, or other un- 


avoidable calamity, by the hand of God; not the 


brood of wicked ſtrolers: for, it is by no means 


 3calonable, that the charity of wellk-inclined peo- 


ple ſhould be applied to encourage the lewdneſs of 
thoſe profligate, abandoned women, who crowd 
our ſtreets with their borrowed or ſpurious iſſue. 
In thoſe hotpitals which have good foundations 
and rents to ſupport them, whereof, to the ſcandal 
of chriſtianity, there are very few in this kingdom; 
1 fay. in ſuch hoſpitals, the children maintained 
ought to be only of decayed citizens, and freemen, 
and be bred up to good trades. But in theſe ſmall 
pariſh charity ſchools which have no ſupport, but 
the caſual good - will of charitable people, 1 do al- 
rogether dilapprove the cuſtom of putting the chil- 
deen 3 except to the very meaneſt trades; 
104 other wiſe 
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otherwiſe the poor honeſt citizen, who is juſt able 
to bring up his child, and pay a ſmall ſum of mo- 
ney with him to a good matter, is wholly defeated, . 
and the baſtard iflue, perhaps, of ſome beggar, 
preferred before him, And hence we come to be 
ſo overſtocked with apprentices and journeymen, 
more than our diſcouraged country can employ; 
and, I fear, the greateſt part of our thieves, pick- 
7 pockets, and other vagabonds are of this number. 
Il herefore, in order to make theſe pariſh charity- 
Z ſchools, of great and univerſal uſe, I agree with 
the opinion of many wile perſons, thut a new turn 
ſhould be given to this-whole matter. 42 
Il think there is no complaint more juſt than what 
we find in almoſt every family, of. the folly and 
* ignorance. the fraud and knavery, the idleneſs 
and viciouſneſs, the waſtefulſquandering temper of 
ſervants, who are, indeed, become one of the many 
public grievances of the kingdom; whereof, I 
believe, there are few maſters that now hear me 
who are not convinced by their on experience. 
And Lam very confident, that more families, of all 
XZ degrees, have been ruined by the corruptions of 
*X ſervants, than by all other cauſes put, together. 
Neither is this to be wondered at? when we.:confi-:- 
der from what nurſeries ſo many of them are re- 
ceived. into our houſes The firſt is the tribe of 
wicked boys, wherewith moſt corners of this town 
are peſtered,. who haunt public doors. Theſe, 
having been born of beggars; and bred to pilfer as 
ſoon as they can go or ſpeak, as years come on, 
are employed in the loweſt offices to get themſelves 
bread, are practiſed in all manner of villany; and 
= when they are grown. up, if they are not entertained 
in a gang of thieves, are forced to ſeek for a ſer · 
vice. The other nurſery is the barbarous and de- 
2X fect part of the country, from whence ſuch ads 
come up hither to ſeek their fortunes, who are 
bced up from the * ia idleneſs, ignorance, 
3 hing, 
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lying, and thieving. From theſe two nurſeries, 1 t 
ſay, a great number of our ſervants come to us, o 
ſufficient to corrupt all the reſt. Thus, the whole WR 
race of ſervants in this kingdom have gotten ſo ill a i 


reputation, that ſome perſons from England, come 
over hither into great ſtations, are ſaid to have ab- 
ſolutely refuſed admitting any ſervant born among 
us into their families. Neither can they be juſtly 
blamed; for although it is not impoſſible to find 
an honeſt native fit for a good ſervice, yet the 
inquiry is too troubleſome, and the hazard too 
great for a ſtranger to attempt. | 

If we confider the many misfortunes that befal 
private families, it will be found that ſervants are 
the cauſes and inſtruments of them all: | Are our 
goods embezzled, waſted, and deſtroyed ? Is our 
houſe burnt down to the ground? It is bythe ſloth, 
the drunkenneſs, or the villany of ſervants. Are 
we robbed and murdered in our beds? It is by 
confederacy with our ſervants. Are we engaged in 
quarrels and miſunderſtandings with our neigh- 
bours? Theſe were all begun and inflamed by the 
falſe, malicious tongues of our ſervants. Are the 
ſecrets of our family betrayed, and evil repute 
ſpread of us? Our ſervants were the authors. Do. 
falſe accuſers riſe up againſt us? (an evil too fre- 
quent; in this country) they have been tampering 
with our ſervants. Do our children diſcover folly, 
malice, pride, cruelty, revenge, undutifulneſs in 
their words and actions? Are they ſeduced to 
lewdneſs or ſcandalous marriages? It is all by our 
ſervants. Nay, the very miſtakes, follies, blun- 
ders, and abſurdities of thoſe in our ſervice, are 
able to ruffle and diſcompoſe the mildeſt nature, 
and are often of ſuch conſequence, as to put whole 
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Since therefore not only our domeſtic peace and 
quiet, and the welfare of our children, but even 
he very ſafety of our lives, reputations, and for- 

tunes, 
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tunes, have ſo great a dependence upon the choice 
of our ſervants, I think it would well become the 
wiſdom of the nation to make ſome proviſion in ſo 
important an affair, But in the mean time, and, 
perhaps, to better purpoſe, it were to be wiſhed, 
= that the children of both ſexes, entertained in the 
par iſh charity-ſchools, were bred up in ſuch a man- 
ner as would give them a teachable diſpoſition, and 
qualify them to learn whatever is required in any 
ort of ſervice. For inſtance, they ſhould be taught 
io read and write, to know ſomewhat in caſting 
TX accompts, to underſtand the principles of religion, 
to practiſe cleanlineſs, to get a ſpirit of honeſty, 
X induſtry, and thrift, and be ſeverely puniſhed for 
every neglect in any of theſe particulars, For it is the 
mis fortune of mankind, that it they are not uſed to be 
taught in their early childhood, whereby to acquire 
what I call a reachable diſpoſition, they cannot, 
without great difficulty, learn the eaſieſt thing in 
the courie of their lives, but are always aukward 
and unhandy ; their minds as well as bodies, for 
$ want of early practice, growing ſtiff and unma- 
& nageable, as we obſerve in the ſort of geütlemen, 
who, kept from ſchool by the indulgence of their 
parents but a few years, are never able to recover 
the tinie they have loſt, and grow up in ignorance 
and all manner of vice, whereof we have too many 
examples all over the nation. But, to return to 
what I was ſaying: If theſe charity- children were 
trained up in the manner I mentioned, and then 
bound apprentices in the families of gentlemen and 
citizens, (for which a late law giveth great encou- 
ragement) being accuſtomed from their firſt en- 
trance to be always learning ſome uſeful thing, 
would learn, in a month, more than another, with 
out thoſe advantages, can do in a year; and, in the 
mean time, be very uſcful in a family, as far as 
their age and ſtrength would allow. And eur 
| 241 14 | | uch 
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ſuch children come to years of diſcretion, they will 
probably be a uſeful. example to their fellow. 


ſervants, at leaſt they will prove a ſtrong check. 


upon upon the reſt; for, I ſuppoſe, every body 
allow, that one good, honeit, diligent ſervant 


in a houte may prevent abundance ot miſchief in 


the family. 

Theſe are the reaſons for which I urge this mat - 
ter ſo ſtrongly, and I hope thoſe who liſten to me 
will conſider them. 


I ſhall now ſuy ſomething about the great number 


of poor, who, under the name of common beg- 


gars, infeſt our ſtreets, and fill our ears with their 
continual cries, and craving importunity. This I 
ſhall venture to call an unneceſſary evil, brought 
upon us for the groſs negle&; and want of proper 
management in thoſe whoſe duty it is to prevent 
it. But, before I proceed farther, let me humbly 
preſume to vindicate the juſtice. and merey of God, 
and his dealings with mankind. Upon this parti- 
cular he hath not dealt ſo hardly with his creatures 
as ſome would imagine, when they ſee ſo many 


miſe: able objects ready to periſh for want: for it 


would infallioly be found, upon ſtrict inquiry, 


that there is hardly one in twenty of thoſe miſer- 


able ohjects. who do not owe their preſent poverty 


to their own fauits, to their preſent floth and ne- 


gligence, to their indiſcreet marriage, without the 
leaſt pi oſpect of ſupporting a family, to their 
fooluh expenſiveneſs, to their drunkenneſs, and 
other vices, by which they have ſquandered their 


gettings, and contracted diſeaſes in their old age. 


And, to - ſpeak freely, is it any way reaſonable or. 
juſt, that thoſe who have denied themſelves many 
lawful ſatis factions and conveniencies of life, from 
a principle of conſcience, as well as prudence, that 
they might not be a burden to the public, ſhould ' 
be charged with ſupporting Others, who have 
brought themſelves to Jeſs than a morſel of bread 
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by their idleneſs, extravagance, and vice? Yer 
ſuch, and no other, are far the greateſt number, 
not only in thoſe who beg in our ſtreets, but even 
of what we call poor decayed houſe-keepers, whom 
we are apt to pity as real objects of charity, and 
diſtioguith them from common beggars, although, 
in truth, they both owe their undoing to the ſame 
cauſes; only the former is either too nicely bred 
to endure walking half-naked in the ſtreets, or too 
proud to own their wants For the artificer or 
other tradeſman, who pleadeth he is grown too old 
to work or look after buſineſs, and therefore ex- 
pecteth aſſiſtance as a decayed houſekeeper, may we 
not aſk him, why he did not take care, in his 
youth and ſtrength of days, to make ſome proviſion 
againſt old age, when he ſaw ſo many examples be- 
fore him of people undoge by their idleneſs and vi- 
cious extravagance? and to go a little higher; 
whence cometh it that ſo many citizens and ſhop- 
keepers, of the moſt creditable trade, who once made 
a good figure, go to decay by their cxpeaſive pride 
and vanity, affecting to educate and dreſs their chil- 
children above their abilities, or the ſtate of life 
they ought to expect? | hq: v7: 
However, ſince the beſt of us have too many 
infirmities to anſwer for, we ought not to be ſevere 
upon thoſe of others; and therefore, if our bro» 
ther, through grief, or ſickneſs, or other inca- 
pacity, is not in a condition to preferve his being, 
we ought to ſupport him to the beſt of our power, 
without reflefting over - ſeriouſly on the cauſes that 
brought him to his miſery. But in order to this, 
and to turn out charity into its proper channe}, 
we ought to conſider who and where thoſe ob- 
jects are, whom it is chiefly incumbent upon us to 
ſupport. | 
By the ancient law of this realm, ſtill in force, 
every parith is obliged to maintain its own poor; 
which although ſome may think to be not 1ery © 
qua 
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qual, becau'e many pariſhes are very rich, and 
have few poor among. them, and others the con- 
trary, yet, I think, may be juſtly defended: For 
as to remote country pariſhes in the deſart part of 
the kingdom, the neceſſaries of life are there ſo 
cheap, that the infirm poor may be provided for 


with little burden to the inhabitants. But in what 
J am going to ſay, I ſhall confine myſelf only to- 
this city, where we are over-run not only with our 


on poor, but with a far greater number from e- 


very part of the nation. Now, I ſay, this evil of 
being incumbered with ſo many foreign beggars,. 


who have not the leaſt title to our charity, and 
whom it is impoſſible: for us to ſupport, may be 


eaſily remedied, if the government of this city, in 


eonjunction- with the clergy. and pariſh - officers, 
would think it worth their care; and I am ſure 
few things deſerve it better. For, if every pariſh 


would take a liſt of thoſe begging poor which pro- 
yerly belong to it, and compel each of them to. 
wear a badge, marked and numbered, ſo as to be 
| ſeen and known by all they meet, and confine them 


20; beg: within tlie limits of their own pariſh, ſe· 


verely puniſhing them when they offend; and dri - 
viag out all interlopers from other pariſhes, we 
could then make a computation of their numbers; 


and: the ſtrolers from the country being driven a- 


way, the remainder. would: not be too many for 


the charity of thoſe who paſs by-to maintain; -nei- 


ther would any beggar, although confined to his 


_ own-pariſh, be hindered: from receiving the cha- 
rity of the whole town; becauſe, in this caſe, thoſe 
well diſpoſed perſons who walk the ſtreets-will give 
the ir charity to ſuch whom: they think proper ob- 
jects, wherever. they meet. them, provided they are 
found in their own pariſhes, and wearing their 
badges of diſtindtion. And, as to thoſe pariſhes 


which border upon the ſkirts and ſuburbs of the 
| | | } town, | 
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town, where country-ſtrolers are uſed to harbour 


themſelves, they muſt be forced to go back to their 
homes, when they find no body to relieve them, 
becauſe they want that mark which only gives 
them licence to beg. Upon twis point, it were to 
be (wiſhed, that inferior pariſh officers had better 
encouragement given them to perform their du- 
ty io driving away all beggars who do not belong to 
the pariſh, inſtead of conniving at them, as it is 
ſaid they do, for ſome ſmall contribution; for the 
whole city would ſave much more by ridding them- 
ſelves of many hundred beggars, than they would 
loſe by giving pariſh-officers a reaſonable ſup- 


rt. 

It ſhould ſeem a ſtrange, unaccountable thing, 
that thoſe who have probably been reduced to waut 
by riot, lewdneſs, and idlencſs, although they have 
aſſurance enough to beg alms publicly from all 
they meet, ſhould yet be too proud to wear the 


pariſh-badge, which would turn ſo much to their 


own advantage, by ridding them of ſuch great 
numbers, who now intercept the greateſt part of 
what belongeth to them: Yet it is certain, that 
there are very many, who publicly declare they will 


never wear thoſe badges, and many others who ei- 


ther hide or throw them away : Bur the: remedy 
for this is very ſhort, eaſy, and juſt, by treating 
them like vagabonds and ſturdy beggars, and forci- 
bly driving them out of the town. 

Therefore, as ſoon as this expedient of wearing 
badges ſhall be put in practice, I do earneſtly ex- 
hort all thoſe who hear me, never to give their 
alms to any public beggar who doth not fully com- 
ply with this order, by which our number of poor 
will de ſo reduced, that it will be much eaſier to 
provide for the reſt, Our ſhop- doors will be no 
longer crowded with ſo many thieves and pick- 

| pockets, 
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pockets, in beggars habits, nor our ſtreets ſo dan 
gerous to thote who are forced to walk in the 
night, | 
Thus I have, with great freedom, delivered my 
thoughts upon this. ſubject, which ſo nearly con- 
cerneth us. It is certainly a bad ſcheme, to any 
Chriſtian country which God hath bleſſed with 
fruitfulneſs, and where the people enjoy the juſt 
rights and privileges of mankind, that there ſhould 
be any beggars at all. But, alas! among us, where 
the whole nation itſelf is almoſt reduced to beggary 
by the diſadvantages we lie under, and the hard- 
ſhips we are forced to bear; the lazineſs, igno- 
rance, thoughtleſſneſs, ſquandering temper, fla- 
viſh nature, and uncleanly manner of living in the 
poor Popiſh natives, together with the cruel op- 
preſſions of their landlords, who delight to ſee their 
vaſſals in the duſt; I ſay, that in ſuch a nation, 
how can we otherwiſe expect than to be over-run 
with objects of miſery and want? Therefore, there 
can be no other method to free this city from ſo 
intollerable a grievance, than by endeavouring, as 
far as in us lies, that the burden may be more e- 
qually divided, by contributing to maintain our 
own poor, and forcing the ſtrolers and vagabonds 
to return to their ſeveral homes in the coun- 
try, there to ſmite the conſciences of | thoſe: op- 
2 who firſt ſtripped them of all their ſub- 
ance, 

I might here, if the time would permit, offer 
many arguments to perſuade to works of charity; 
but you hear them ſo often from the pulpit, that I 
am willing to hope you may not want them, Be- 
fides, my [preſent deſign was only to ſhew where | 
your alms would be beſt beſtowed, to the honour 
of God, your own eaſe and advantage, the ſervice 
of your country, and the benefit of the * | 

eſire 
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deſire you will all weigh and conſider what I have 
ſpoken, and, according to your ſeveral ſtations 
and abilities, endeavour to put it in practice; and 
God give you good ſucceſs, to whom with the 
Son and Holy Ghoſt, be all honour, &c. 


The Grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, &c. 
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AcTs, Chap. xx. Ver. 9. 


And there ſat in a. window a certain young man 
named Eutychus, heing {allen into à deep fleep ; 
end while Paul was long. preaching, he 7 dewn 
with ſleep, and fell down from the third loft, and 
was taken: up dead. 


1 Have choſen theſe words with deſign, if poſſible, 
to diſturb ſome part in this audience of half an 
hour's ſleep, for the convenience and exerciſe 
whereof this place, at this ſeaſon of the day, is 

very much celebrated. | 
There is indeed one mortal diſadvantage to which 
all preaching is ſubject ; that thoſe. who, by the 
wickedneſs of their lives, ſtand in greateſt need, 
| have uſually the ſmalleſt ſhare; for either they are 
abſent upon the account of idleneſs, or ſpleen, or | 
Hatred to religion, or ii order to daſ away the 
intemperance of the week; or, if they do come, 
they are ſure to employ their minds rather any o- 
; ther 
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| ther way, than regarding or attending to che bu- 
fineſs of the place. . 

The accident which happened to this young man 
in the text, hath not been fufficient to diſcourage = 
his ſucteſſors: But, becauſe the preachers now in 
the world, however they may exceed St. Paul ia 
the art of ſetting men to fleep, do extremely fall 
ſhort of him in the working of miracles; therefore 
men are become ſo cautious as to chuſe move fate - 
and convenient ſtations aud poſtures for taking 
their repoſe, without hazard of their perſons; 
aud, upon the whole matter, chuſe rather to truſt 

their deſtruction to a miracle, than theiv ſafety. 
However, this being not the only way by which 

the luke warm Chriſtians and ſcorners of the age 
: diſcover their negle& and contempt. of preaching, - 

1 ſhalt enter expreſsly into confideration of this 

matter, and order my diſcourſe in the following 


method: 

in ä 
d; Firſt, I ſhall produce ſeveral | inſtances: to ſhew 
n the great neglect of preaching now among 
10 us. 

Secondly, I ſhall reckon up ſome of the uſual 

quarrels men have againſt preaching. | 

le, Thirdly, I ſhall.ſet forth the great evil of this 
an neglect and contempt of preaching, and dif- - 
iſe cover the real cauſes from whence it proceed- 
-. eth. 
* nh, 1 mal offer ſome remedics agaiaſt this - 
ch great and ſpreading evil. 
he | | 
* Firſt, I ſhall produce certain inſtances to ſhew 
_ the great neglect of-preaching now among us. 
or Theſe. may be reduced under two heads. Firſt, 
he men's abſence from the ſervice of the church; and 
** ſecondly, their miſbehaviour when they are here. 
55 The firft inſtanee of men's neglect, is in their 


cr frequent abſence from the church. G 
D 2 There 
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There is no excuſe ſo trivial, that will not paſs 
upon ſome men's conſciences to excuſe their atten- 
dance at the public worſhip of God. Some are fo 
unfortunate as to be always indiſpoſed on the 
Lord's day, and think nothing ſo unwholſome as 
the air of a church, Others have their affairs ſo 
odly contrived, as to be always unluekily prevent- 
ed by bufineſs, With ſome it is a great mark of 
wit, and deep underſtanding, to ſtay at home on 
Sundays. Others again diſcover ſtrange fits of 
lazineſs, that ſeize them, particularly on that day, 
and confine them to. their beds. Others are > & 
lent out of mere contempt of religion. And, laſt- 
ly, there are not a few who look upon it as a day 
of reſt, and therefore claim the privilege of their 
caſtle, to keep the Sabbath by eating, drinking, 
and ſleeping, after the toil and labour of the week. 
Now in all this the worſt circumſtance is, that 
theſe perſons are ſuch whoſe companies are moſt 
required, and who ſtand moſt in need of a phy- 
ſician. 1 47 NAA 

Secondly, Men's great negle&t and contempt of 
preaching, appear by their mifbchaviour when at 
church. | x 

If the audienee were to be ranked under ſeveral 
heads, according to their behaviour, when the 
word of God is delivered, how fmalt a number 
would appear of thofe who receive it as they ought? 
How much of the ſeed then ſown would be found 
to fall by the way-ſide, upon ſtony ground or a- 
mong thorns ? and how little good ground would 
there be to take it? A preacher caanot look round 
from the pulpit, without obſerving, that ſome are 
in a perpetual whiſper, and, by their air and geſ- 
ture, give occaſion to ſuſpect, that they are in thoſe 
very minutes defaming their neighbour, Others 
have their eyes and imagination conſtantly engaged 
in ſuch a circle of objects, perhaps to gratity the 
moſt unwarrantable deſires, that they never _ 
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8 attend to the buſineſs of the place; the ſound of 
the preacher's words doth not ſo much as once 
f interrupt them. Some have their minds wander- 
e 5 a . 

ing among idle, wordly, or vicious thoughts. 
Some ly at catch to ridicule whatever they hear, 


and with much wit and humour provide a ſtock of 
c laughter, by furniſhing themſelves from the pulpit. - 
But, of all, miſbehaviour, none is comparable to 


* that of thoſe who come here to ſleep; opium is not 
: ſo ſtupifying to many perſons as an afrernoon-ſer- - 
8 mon. Lerpetwal cuſtom hath ſo brought it about 
that the words, of whatever preacher, become on- 
s ly a fort of uniform found at a diſtance, than which 
* nothing is more effectual to lull the ſenſes. For, 
* that it is the very ſound of the ſermon which bind- 
7 eth up their faculties, is manifeſt from hence, be- 
cauſe they all awake ſo very regularly as ſoon as it 
& ceaſeth, and with much devotion receive the bleſf- - 


ing, dozed and beſotted with indecencies I am a- 
of ſhamed to repeat, 


I proceed, Secondly, to reckon; up fome of the 
uſual quarrels men have againſt preaching, and to - 
at ſhew rhe-unreaſonableneſs of them. | 
*: Such unwarrantable demeanor, as I have deſcri - 


as bed, among Chriſtians, -in the houſe of God, in a 
1 ſolemn aſſembly, while their faith and duty are ex- 
* plained and delivered, have put thoſe who are guil- 
- ty upon inventing ſome excuſes: to extenuate their 
14 fault: This they do by turning the blame either 
7 upon the particular preacher, or upon preaching 
5 in general. Firſt, they object againſt the particular 


preacher ; his manner, his delivery, his voice, are 
'ſe difagreeable ; his ſtyle and expreſſion are flat and 
; low; ſometimes improper and abſurd ; the matter 
La is heavy, trivial and inſipid; ſometimes deſpicable, 
and perfectly ridiculous ;. or elſe, on the other fide, 
2 he runs up into unintelligible ſpeculation, empty 
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- notions, and abſtracted flights, all clad in words 
above uſual underſtandings, 

Secondly, They object againſt preaching in ge- 
neral; it is a perfect road of talk; they know al- 
ready whatever can be ſaid; they have heard the 
ſame an hundred times over. They quarrel that 
preachers do not relieve an old beaten ſubject with 
wit and invention; and that now the art is loſt of 
moving men's paſſions, ſo common among the an- 
cient orators of Greece and Rome. I heſe and the 
like. objections, are frequently in the mouths of 
men who deſpiſe the foo iſboek of preaching. But 
let us examine the reaſonableneſs of them. 

The doctrine delivered by all preachers is the 
ſame : So we preach, and ſa ye believe: But the 
the manner of delivering is ſuited to the ſkill and 
abilities of each, which differ in preachers juſt as 
in the reſt of mankind However, in perſonal diſ- 
likes of a particular preacher, are theſe men ſure 
they are always in the right? Do they conſider 
how mixed a thing is every audience, whoſe taſte 
and judgement differ, perhaps, every day, not only 
from each other, but themſelves? And how to 
calculate a diſcourſe, that ſhall exactly ſuit them 
all, is beyond the force and reach of haman rea- 
ſon, knowledge or invention. Wit and eloquence 
are ſhining qualities, that God hath imparted, in 
great degrees, to very few, nor any more to be ex- 
pected, in the generality of any rank among men, 
than riches and honour, But further : If preach- 
ing in general be all old and beaten, and that they 
are already ſo well acquainted with it, more ſhame 
and guilt to them who fo little edify by it. But, 
theſe men whoſe ears are ſo delicate as not to en- 
dure a plain diſcourſe of religion, who expect a 
conſtant ſupply of wit and eloquence on a ſubject 
handled ſo many thouſand times; what will they 
ſay when we turn the objection upon themſelves, 
who with all the lewd and profane liberty of "= . 
947651466 | cone 
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courſe they take, upon ſo many thouſand ſubjects» 
are ſo dull as to furniſh nothing but "tedious repe- 
titions, and little paultry, nauſeous common-pla- 
ces, ſo vulgar, ſo worn, or ſo obvious, as, upon 
any other occaſion, but that of advancing vice, 
would be hooted off the ſtage ? Nor, laſtly, are 
preachers juſtly blamed for neglecting human ora- 
tory to move the paſſions, which is not the buſineſs 
of a Chriſtian orator, whoſe office it is only to 
work upon faith and reaſon. All other eloquence 
hath been a perfect cheat, to ſtir up men's paſſions 
againſt truth and juſtice, for the ſervice of a 
faction, to put falſe colours upon things, and by 
an amuſement of agreeable words, make the worſe 
reaſon appear to be the better. This is certainly 
not to be allowed in Chriſtian eloquence, and, 
therefore, St. Paul took quite the other courſe; 
he came nat with excell-:ncy of words, ar enticing 
ſpeech of men's wiſdom, but in plain evidence of the 
ſbirit and power, And perhaps it was for that rea- 
ſon the young man Eutychus, uſed to the Grecian 
eloquence, grew tired and fell ſo faſt aſleep. 


I go on, Thirdly, to ſet forth the great evil of 
this neglect and ſcorn of preaching, and to diſco- 
ver the real cauſes from whence it proceedeth. 

I think it is obvious to believe, that this neglect 
of preaching hath very much occaſioned the great 
decay of religion among us. To this may be im- 
puted no ſmall part of that contempt ſome men be- 
{tow on the clergy ; for, whoever talketh without 
being regarded, is ſure to be deſpiſed. To this we 
owe, in a great meaſure, the ſpreading of atheiſm 
and infidelity among us; for religion, like all o- 
ther things, is ſooneſt put out of countenance by 
being ridiculed. The ſcorn of preaching might 
perhaps have been at firſt introduced by men of 
nice ears and refined taſte ; but, it is now become 

a 
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a ſpreading evil, through all degrees, and both 
ſexes; for, ſince ſleeping, talking, and laughing 
are qualities ſufficient to furniſh out a critic, the 
meaneſt and moſt ignorant have ſet up a title, and 
and ſucceeded-in it as well as their betters. Thus 


are the laſt efforts of reforming mankind rendered 


wholely uſeleſs: How ſhall they hear, faith the Apo- 


file, without a preacher ? But, if they have a- 
preacher, and make it a point of wit or breeding 


hot to hear him, what remedy is left ? To this ne- 
glect of preaching, we may allo entirely. impute that 
groſs ignorance among us in the very prrinciples of 
religion, which it is amazing to find in perſons 


who very much value their own knowledge and un- 


derſtanding in other things; yet, it is a viſible, in- 
excuſable ignorance, even in the meaneſt among 


us, conſidering the many advantages they have of 
learning their duty. And, it hath been the great 


encouragement to all manner of vice: For, in 


vain we preach down fin to a people, whoſe hearts 


are waxed groſs, whoſe ears are dull of hearing, and 
whoſe eyes are cloſed. Therefore Chriſt himſelf, in 
his diſcourſes, frequently rouſeth up the attention 
of the multitude, and of his diſciples themſelves, 


with this expreſſion; He that hath ears to bear, let 


him hear. But, among all neglects of preaching, 
none is ſo fatal as that of fleeping in the houſe of 
God; a ſcorner may liſten to truth and reaſon, and 
in time grow ſerious; an unbeliever may feel the 
pangs of a guilty confcience ; one whoſe thoughts 
or eyes wander among other objects, may, by a 
lucky word, be called back to attention: But the 
fleeper ſhuts up all avenues to his ſoul : He is [ke 
the deaf adder, that hearkeneth not to the voice of the 
tharmer, charm he never ſo wiſely. And, we may 
preach with as good ſucceſs to the grave that is un- 
der his feet, | j 

But the great evil of this neglect will further yet 
| | | appear, 
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appear, from conſidering the real cauſes whence 
it proceedeth; whereof the firſt, I take to be an 
evil conſcience. Many men come to church to ſave 
or gain a reputation; or becauſe they will not be 
ſingular, but comply with an eſtabliſhed cuſtom-; 
yet, all the while, they are loaded with the guilt of 
old rooted ſins. Theſe men can expect to hear of 
nothing but terrors and threatenings, their fans laid 
open in true colours, and eternal miſery the re- 
ward of them; therefore, no wonder, they ſtop 
their ears, and divert their thoughts, and ſeek 
any amuſement, rather than ſtir the hell within 
them. OE 
Another cauſe of this neglect is, a heart ſet upon 
worldly things. Men — miods are much en- 
ſlaved to earthly affairs all the week, cannot diſen- 
age or break the chain of their thoughts ſo ſud+ 
4 as to apply to a diſcourſe that is wholly foreign 
to what they have moſt at heart. Tell a uſurer of 
charity, and mercy, and reſtitution, you talk to 
the deaf; his heart and ſoul, with all his ſenſes, 
are got among his bags, or he is gravely aſleep, and 
dreaming of a mortgage, Tell a man of buſineſs, 
that the cares of the world choak the good feed; 
that we muſt not encumber ourſelves with much 
ferving ; that the ſalvation of his ſoul is the one 
thing neceflary : Yow ſce, indeed, the ſhape of a 
man before you, but his faculties are all gone 
otf among clients and papers, thinking how to de- 
fend a bad cauſe, or find flaws in a good one; or, 
he weareth out the time in drouſy nods. 
A third cauſe of the great neglect and ſcorn of 
preaching, ariſeth from the practice of men who 
ſet up to decry and diſparage religion; theſe, being 
z:alous to promote intidelity and vice, learn a rote 
of butfoonry that ſerveth all occaſions, and refutes 
the ſtrongeſt arguments for piety and good man- 
ners. Theſe have a ſet of ridicule calculated — 
| « 
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all ſermons, and all preachers, and; can be ex- 
rreme witty as often as they pleaſe upon the ſame 


fund, 


Let me now, in the laſt place, offer ſome reme- 


dies againſt this great evil; 


It will be one remedy againſt the contempt of 


preaching, rightly to conſider the end for which it 


was deligned. There are many who plate abun- - 


dance of merit in going to church. although it be 


wich no other proſpect but tliat of being well enter · 
tained, wherein if they happen to fail, they return 
wholly diſappointed, Hence it is become: an im- 


pertinent vein among people of all forts to hunt af - 


ter what they call a good ſermon, as if it were a 
matter of paſtime: and diverfion. Our bufineſs, . 
alas is quite another thing, either to learn, or, at 


loaſt, be reminded of our duty, to apply the doc - 


trines delivered, compare the rules we hear with 
our lives and actions, and find wherein we have 
tranſgreſſed. Theſeare the diſpoſitions men ſhould - 


bring into the houſe of God, and then they will 
be little concerned about the preacher's wit or e- 


loquence, nor be curious to inquire out his faults 
or infirmities, but conſider how to correct their. 


Own. | 
Another remedy againſt the contempt of preach- 


ing, is, that men would conſider, whether it be 


not reaſonable to give more allowances for the dif- 


ferent abilities of preachers than they uſually do; 


refinements of ſtile, and flights of wit, as they are 


not properly the buſineſs of any preacher, ſo they 


cannot poſſibly be the talents of all. In moſt o- 


ther diſcourſes, men are ſatisfied with ſober ſenſe 


and plain reaſon; and, as underſtandings uſually 


go, even that is not over- frequent. Then Why 


they ſhould beſo over nice and expecting for ſenſe, 


where it is neither neceſſary nor convenient; is hard 


to imagine. | 
| Loſtly, 
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Laſtly, The ſcorners of preaching would do well 


to conſider, that this talent of ridicule, they value 
ſo much, is a perfection very eaſily acquired, and 
applied to all things whatſoever; neither is it any 


thing at all the worſe, becauſe ät is capable of being 


perverted to burleſque : Perhaps it may the more 


perfect upon that ſcore; fince we know, the moſt 
celebrated pieces have been thus treated with great- 
eſt ſucceſs. It is in any man's power to ſuppoſe a 


: fool's cap on the wiſeſt head, and then laugh at 


his own ſuppoſition. I think there are not many 


things cheaper than ſuppoſing and laughing; and 
-if the uniting theſe two talents can bring a thing 


into contempt, it is hard to know where it may 


2 end. 


To conclude, Theſe conſiderations may, perhaps, 


have ſome effect while men are awake; but what 
arguments ſhall we uſe to the ſleeper? What me- 


thods ſhall we take to hold open his eyes? Will he 


be moved by conſiderations of common civility? 
We know it is reckoned a point of very bad man- 
ners to ſleep in private company, when, perhaps, 


the tedious impertinence of many talkers would 


render it at leaſt as excuſable as at the dulleſt ſer - 
mon. Do they think it a ſmall thing to watch four 
hours at a play, where all virtue and religion are 


openly reviled; and can they not watch one half 


hour to hear them defended ? Is this to deal like a 


judge, (I mean like a good judge) to liſten on one 


ide of the cauſe, and ſleep on the other? I ſhall 


add but one word more: That this indecent floth 


is very much owing to that luxury and exceſs men 


uſually practiſe upon this day, by which half the 


ſervice thereof is turned to fin z men dividing the 


time between God and their bellies, when, after a 
gluttonous meal, their ſenſes dozed and ſtupified, 
they retire to God's houſe to ſleep out the after- 
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| noon. Surely, brethren, theſe things ought not 
{0 to be. 


He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. And God 
give us all grace to hear and receive his holy word 
ts the ſalvation of our own hh 
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The Righ:s ef the Chriflian Church, Fer, 
Written in the Year 1708, but left unfiniſhed, 
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RSFORE I enter upon a particular examination 


of this treatiſe, it will be convenient to do tvb ; 
things : 

Firſt, To give ſome account of the author, to- 
gether with the motives, that might Fanny nt 
gage him in ſuch a work. And, 

Secondly, To diſcover the nature and rendeney' in 
general, of the work itſelf. 


The firſt of theſe, although it bach bo objeR- 
ed againſt, ſeems highly reaſonable, eſpecially in 
books that inſtil pernicious principles. For, al- 
though a book is not intrinſically much better or 
worſe, according to the ſtature or complexion of 
the author, yet when it happens to make a noiſe, 
we are apt, and curious, as in other noiſes, to look 
about from whence it cometh, But, however; 


there is ſomething more in the matter, 
VoL. XI, E Ee If 
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If a theological ſubject be well handled by a lay- 
man, it is better received than if it came from a 
divine; and that for reaſons obvious enough, 
which, although of lite weight in themfclves, will 
ever have a great deal with mankind. | 

But, when books are written with ill intentions, 
to advance dangerous opinions, or deſtroy founda- 
tions; it may be then of real uſe to know from 
what quarter they come, and go a good way to- 
wards their confutation. For inſtance, if any man 
ſhould write a book againſt the lawfulneſs of pu- 
niſhing felony with death ; and upon inquiry, the 
author ſhould be found in Newgate under condem- 
nation for robbing a houſe ; his arguments would 
not very unjuſtly loſe much of their force, from 
the circumſtances he lay under. So when Milton 
wrote his book of divorces, it was preſently reject- 
ed as an occaſional treatiſe z becauſe every body 
knew, he had a ſhrew for his wife. Neither can there 
be any reaſon imagined, why he might not, after he 
was blind, have writ another upon the danger and 
inconvenience of eyes. But, it is a piece of logic 
which will hardly paſs on the world; that becauſe 
one man hath a fore nole, therefore all the town 
ſhould put plaiſters upon theirs. So, if this. trea- 
tiſe about the rights of. the church, ſhould prove to 
be the work of a man ſtcady in his principles, of 
exact morals, and profound learning, a true lover 
of his country, and a hater of Chriltianity, as 
what he really believes to be a cheat upon man- 
kind; whom he would undeceive purely for their 
good; it might be apt ro check unwary mea, even 
of; good dilpoſitions towards religion. Bur, if it 
be found the productions of a man ſoured. with age 
and misfortunes, together with the conſciouſneſs of 
paſt. miſcarriages; of one, who, in hopes of pre- 


\ ferment, was reconciled to the Popith religion; of 


one wholly proſtitute in life and principles, ane on- 

Iv an enemy to reliaion, becaule it condemas them: 

- d w ; | 
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In this caſe, and this laſt I find is the univerſal opi- 
nion, he is like to have few profelyres; beſide thoſe, 
who, from a ſenſe of their vicious lives, require to 
be perpetually ſupplied by ſuch amuſements as this; 
which ſerve to flatter their wiſhes, and debaſe their 
underſtandings. | 

] know there are ſome who would fain have it, 
that this diſcourſe was written by a club of free- 
thinkers, among whom the ſuppoſed author only 
came in for a ſhare.” But, ſure, we cannot judge 
ſo meanly of any party, without affronting the dig - 
nity of mankind, If this be ſo, and if here be the 
product of all their quotas and contributions, we 
muſt needs allow, that freethinking is a moſt con- 
fined and limited talent, it is true indeed, the 
whole diſcourſe ſeemeth to be a motly, inconſiſtent 
compoſition; made up of various ſhreds of equal 
fineneſs, although of different colours. It is a bun- 
dle of incoherent maxims and aſſertions, that fre- 
quently deſtroy one another. But, ſtill there is 
the ſame flatneſs of thought and ſtyle ; the, ſame 
weak advances towards wit and raillery ; the fame 
petulancy and pertneſs of ſpirit; the ſame train of 
ſuperficial reading ; the ſame thread of thread-bare 
quotations ; the ſame affectation of forming gene- 
ral rules upon falfe and ſcanty premiſſes; and laft- 
ly, the ſame rapid venom ſprinkled over the whole, 
which, like the dying impotent bite of a trodden 
benumbed ſnake, may be nauſeous and offenſive, 
but cannot be very dangerous. 

And, indeed, I am ſo far from thinking this li- 
bel to be born of ſeveral fathers, that ir hath been 
the wonder of ſeveral others as well as myſelf, how 
it was poffible for any man who appeareth to have 
gone the common circle of academical education; 
who hath taken ſo univerſal a liberty, and hath ſo 
entirely laid aſide all regards, not only of chriſtia- 
nity, but common truth and juſtice; one who is 
dead to all ſenſe of 1 and ſeemeth to be paſt 
; 2 | the 
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the getting or loſing a reputation, ſhoull, with ſo 
many advantages, and upon fo unlimited a ſubject, 
come out with ſo poor, ſo jejune a production. 
Should we pity or be amazed at ſo perverſe a ta- 
tent, which, inſtead of qualifying an author to give 
a new turn to old matter, diſpoteth him quite con- 


trary to talk in an old beaten trivial manner upon 


topics wholly new. To make fo many ſallies into 
pedantry, without a call, upon a ſubje& the moſt 
alien, and in the very moments he is declaiming 
againſt it, and in an age too, where it is ſo violent- 
ly exploded, eſpecially among thoſe readers he pro- 
poſeth to entertain. 

I know it will be ſaid, that this is only to talk in 
the common ſtile of an anfwerer; but I have not 
ſo little policy. If there were any hope of reputa- 
tion or merit from ſuch victory, I ſhould be apt 


like others to cry up the courage and conduct of 


an enemy. Whereas to detect the weakneſs, the 
malice, the ſophiſtry, the falſehood, the ignorance 
of ſuch a writer, requireth little more than to rank 
his perfections, in ſuch an order, and place them 
in ſuch a light, that the commoneſt reader may 
form a judgement of them. 
It may ftill be a wonder how ſo heavy a book, 
written upon a ſubje& in appearance ſo little in- 
ſtructive or diverting, ſhould ſurvive to three edi- 
ions, and conſequently find a better reception than 
is uſual with ſuch bulky ſpiritleſs volumes; and 
this, in an age that pretendeth ſo ſoon to be nau- 
ſeared with what is tedious and dull, To which [ 
can only return, that as burning a book by the 
common hangman, is a known expedient to make 
it ſell; fo, to write a book that deſerveth ſuch 
treatment, is another: And a third, perhaps, as 
effectual as either, is to ply an infipid, worthleſs 
tract with grave and learned anſwers, as Dr. 
Hicks, Dr. Potter, and Mr. Wotton have done. 
Deſigu and performances, however „ 
ave 


weapons that were raiſed to deſtroy it; like fling- 


being bruiſed, by the advantage of its littleneſs, 
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have glanced a reputation upon the piece, which 
oweth its life to the ſtrength of thoſe hands and 


ing a mountain upon a worm, which, inſtead of 


lodgeth under it unhurt. 

But, neither is this all. For the ſubject, as un- 
promiſing as it ſeems at fir{t view, is no leſs than 
that of Lucretius, to free men's minds from the 
bondage of religion; and this not by little hints - 
and by piece- meal, after the manner of thoſe little 
atheiſtical tracts that ſteal into the world, but in a 
thorough wholeſale manner; by making religion, 
church, Chriſtianity, with all. their concomitants, 
a perfeCt: contrivance of the civil 33 It is an 
imputation often charged on theſe ſort of men, that, 
by their iavectives againſt religion, they can poſſi- 
bly propoſe no other end than that of fortifying 
themſelves and others againſt the reproaches of a 
vicious life; it being neceſſary for men of liber- 
tine practices to embrace libertine principles, or 
elſe they cannot act in conſiſtence with any reaſon, 
or preſerve any peace of mind. Whether ſuch 
authors have this deſign (whereof I think they 
have never gone about to acquit themſelves) thus 
much is certain, that no. other uſe is made of ſuch 
writings: Neither did I ever hear this author's 
book juſtified by any perſon, either - Whig or To- 
ry, except ſuch who are of that profligate charac- 
ter. And, I believe, whoever examineth it, will 
be of the ſame opinion; although indeed ſuch 
wretches are ſo numerous, that it ſeemeth rather 
ſurpriſing, why the book hath had no more edi- 
tions, than why it ſhould have ſo many. 

Having thus endeavoured to fatisfy the curious 
with ſome account of this author's character, let 
us examine what might probably be the motives to 
engage him in ſuch a work. TI ſhall ſay nothing of 
the principal, which is a ſum of money; becauſe 
| E 3 , that 
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that is not a mark to diſtinguiſh him from any o- 
ther trader with the preſs. I will ſay nothing of 
revenge and malice, from reſentment of the indig- 
nities and contempt he hath undergone. for his 
crime. of apoſtacy. To this paſſion he has thought 
fit to ſacrifice order, propriety, diſcretion, and 
common ſenſe, as may be ſeen in every page of 
his book : But, I am deceived, if there were not a 
third motive as powerful as the other two; and 
that is, vanity. About the latter end of Kin 

James's reign he had almoſt finiſhed a learned ait 
courſe in defence of the Church of Rome, and to 
juſtify his converſion: All which, upon the revo- 
lution, was quite out of ſeaſon. Having thus pro- 
ſtituted his reputation, and at once ruined hi; 
hopes, he had no courſe left, but to ſhew his ſpite 
againſt religion in general; the falſe pretenſions to 
which, had proved ſo deſtructive to his credit and 
fortune: And, at the ſame time, loth to employ 
the ſpeculations of ſo many years to no purpoſe ; by 
an eaſy turn, the ſame arguments he had made ule 
of to advance Popery, were full as properly level: 
led by him againſt Chriſtianity itſelf ; like the i- 
mage, Which, while it was new and handſome, 
was worſhiped for a ſaint, and when it came to be 

old and broken, was ſtill good enough to make a 
tolerable devil. And, therefore, every reader will 
obſerve, that the arguments for Popery are much 
the ſtrongeſt of any in his book, as I ſhall further 
remark when | find them in my way. 

There is one circumſtance in his title-page, 
which | take to be not amiſs, where he calleth his 
book, Part the Firſt, This is a project to fright 
away anſwerers, and make the poor advocates for 
religion believe, he ſtil} keepeth further vengeance 
in petto. It muſt be allowed, he hath not wholly 
loſt time, while he was of the Romiſh communion, 
'This very trick he learned from his old father, the 
Pope; whoſe cuſtom it is to lift up his hand, and 
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threaten to fulminate, when he never meant to 
ſhoot his bolts ; becauſe the Princes of Chriſten- 
dom had learned the ſecret to ayoid or deſpiſe 
them. Dr. Hicks knew this very well, and there- 
fore in his Anſwer to this Book of the Rights, where 

a ſecond Part is threatened, like a raſh perſon he 
_ deſperately crieth, Let it come. But I, who have 
not too much flame to provoke angry wits of his 
ſtandard, muſt tell the author, that the doctor 
plays the wag, as if he were ſure it were all gri- 
mace, For my part, I declare, if he writeth a ſe- 
cond part, I will not write another anſwer; or, if 
I do, it ſhall be publiſhed before the other part 
cometh out. | W 4 | 
There may have been another motive, although 
it be bardly credible, both for publiſhing this work, 
and threatening a ſecond part : It is not ſoon con- 
ceived how far the ſenſe of a man's vanity will 
tranſport him. This man muſt have ſomewhere 
heard, that dangerous enemies have been often 
bribed to filence with money or preferment : And, 
therefore, to ſhew how formidable he is, he hath 
publiſhed his firſt eſſay; and, in hopes of hire, 
to be quiet, hath frighted us with his deſign of an- 
other. What muſt the clergy do in theſe unhappy 
circumſtances ? If they ſhould beſtow on this man 
bread enough to ſtop his mouth, it will but open 
thoſe of a hundred more, who are every whit as 
well qualified to rail as he, And truly, when I 
compare the former enemies to Chriſtianity, ſuch 
as docinus, Hobbes, and Spinoſa, with ſuch of 
their ſucceſſors as Toland, Aſgil, Coward, Gildon, 
this author of the Rights, and ſome others; the 
church appeareth to me like the fick old lion in 
the fable, who, after having his perſon outraged by 
the bull, the elephant, the horſe, and the bear, 
took nothing ſo much to heart, as to find himſelf 
at laſt inſulted! by the ſpurn of an aſs. | 
I will now add a few words to give the reader 
ſome 
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ſome general notion of the nature and tendency of 
the work itſelf. 

I think I may aſſert, without the leaſt partiality, 
_ that it is a treatiſe wholly devoid of wit or learn. 
ing, under the moſt violent and weak endeavours 
and pretences to both. That it is repleniſhed 
throughout with bold, rude, improbable falſe- 
hoods, and groſs miſinterpretations; and ſupport- 
ed by the moſt impudent ſophiſtry and falſe logic 
I-have any where obſerved. To this he hath ad- 
ded a paultry, traditional cant of prieſt- rid, and 
prieft-craft, without reaſon or pretext as he applieth 
it. And when he railcth at thoſe doctrines in 
Popery (which no Proteſtant was ever ſuppoſed to 
believe) he leads the reader, however, by the hand, 
to make applications againſt the Engliſh clergy, and 
then he never faileth to triumph, as if he had made 
a vety ſhrewd and notable ſtroke. And becauſe 
the court and kingdom ſeem diſpoſed to modera- 
tion with regard to diſſenters, more perhaps than 
is agreeable to the hot unreaſonable temper of 
ſome miſtaken men among us; therefore, under 
the ſhelter of that popular opinion, he ridiculeth 
all that is found in religion, even Chriſtianity 
itſelf, under the names of Facobite, Facker, High- 
Church, and other terms of fattious jargon. All 
which, if it were to be firſt razed from his book 
(as juſt ſo much of nothing to the purpoſe) how 
little would remain to give the trouble of an an- 
ſwer! To which let me add, that the ſpirit or ge- 
nius which animates the whole, is plainly perceiv- 
ed to be nothing elſe but the abortive malice of an 
old neglected man, who hath long lain under the 
extremes of obloquy, poverty, and contempt, 'that 
have ſoured his temper, and made him fearleſs, 
Bur, where is the merit of being bold, to a man 
that is ſecure of impunity to his perſon, and is paſt 
apprehenſion of any thing elſe. He that has neither 
reputation nor bread, hath very little to loſe, wo 
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has therefore as little to fear. And, as it is uſually 
ſaid, Whoever values not his own life, is maſter of 
another man's; ſo there is ſomething like it in re- 
putation : He that is wholly loſt to all regards of 
truth or modeſty, may ſcatter fo much calumny 
and ſcandal, that fome part may perhaps be taken. 
up before it fall to the ground; becauſe the ill ta- 
lent of the world is ſuch, that thoſe who will be at 
pains enough to inform themſelves in a malicious. 
ſtory, will take none at all to be undeceived, nay, 
will be apt with ſome reluctance to admit a favour- 
able truth, | | 
To expoſtulate, therefore, with this author for 
doing miſchief to religion, is to ftrew his bed with 
roſes; he will reply in triumph, that this was his 
deſign; and I am. loth to mortify him, by aſſerting 
he hath done none at all. For I never yet ſaw fo 
poor an atheiſtical ſcribble, which. would not ſerve 
as a twig for ſinking libertines to catch at. It muſt 
be allowed in their behalf, that the faith of Chriſ- 
tians is but as a grain of muſtard feed in compari- 
ſon of theirs, which can remove ſuch mountains of 
abſurdities, and ſubmit with ſo entire a refigna+ 
tion to ſuch apoſtles. If theſe men had any ſhare 
of that reaſon they pretend to, they would re- 
tire into Chriſtianity, merely to give it eaſe. And 
therefore men can never be confirmed in ſuch doc- 
trines, until they are confirmed in their vices x 


uhich laſt, as we have already obſerved, is the 


principal deſign of this and all other writers againſt 
revealed religion, 

I am now opening the book which I propoſe to: 
examine. An employment, as it is en itely new 
to me, ſo it is that to which, of all others, I have 
the greateſt antipathy. And, indeed, who can. 
dwell upon a tedious piece of infipid thinking, and. 
falſe reaſoning, ſo long as I am likely to do, with- 
out ſharing the infection? X 

But, before I plunge into the depths of the 

book 
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Book itfelf, I muſt be forced to wade through the 
thallows of a long preface, 

This preface, large as we ſee it, is only made up 
of {ſuch ſuperaumerary arguments againſt an inde- 
pendent power in the church, as he could not, 
without nauſeus repetition, fcatter into th- body 
of his book: And, it is detached, like a forlorn 
hope, to blunt the enemy's ſword that intendeth 
to attack him. Now, I think, it will be eafy.to 
prove, that the opinion of imperium in imperio, in 
the ſenſe he chargech it upon the clergy of Eng- 
land, is what no one divine of any reputation. and 
very few at all, did ever maintain; and, that their 
univerſal ſentiment in this matter, is ſuch as few 
Proteſtants did ever diſpute. But, if the author of 
the Regale, or two or three more obſcure writers, 

have carried any points further than ſcripture and 
reaſon will allow, (which is more than | know; or 
Mall trouble myſelf to inquire); the clergy of Eng- 
land is no more anſwerable for thoſe, than the laity 
is for all the folly and impertinence of this treatiſe, 
And, therefore, that people may not be amuſed, 
or think this man is ſomewhat, that he hath ad- 
vanced or defended any opprefſed truths, or over- 
thrown any growing dangerous errors, I will ſet in 
as clear a light as F can, what I conceive to be held 
by tlie eſtabliſhed clergy, and all reaſonable Proteſ- 
tants in this matter; 

Every body knoweth and allows, that in all go- 
vernment there is an abſolute, unlimited, legifla- 
tive power, which is originally in the body of the 
people, although by cuſtom, conqueſt, u'urpation, 
or other accidents, ſometimes fallen into the hands 
of one or a few, This in England'is placed in the 
three eſtates (otherwiſe called the two houſes of 
parliament) in conjunction with the king. And 
whatever they pleaſe to enact or to repeal in the 
ſettled forms, whether it be eccleſiaſtical or civil, 
immediately becometh law or nullity. Their de- 


Cres 
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crees may be agaiaſt equity, truth, reaſon and re- 
ligion, but they are not againſt law; becauſe law 
is the will of the ſupreme legiſlature, and that 1s, 
themſelves, And there is no manner of doubt, 
but the ſame authority, whenever it pleaſeth, may 
abolith Chriſtianity, and ſet up the Jewiſh, Maho- 
metan, or Heathen religion. In ſhort, they may 
do any thing within the compaſs of human power, 
And, 9 who will diſpute, that the ſame 
luw, which deprived the church not only of lands, 
miſapplied to ſuperſtitious uſes, but even the tithes 
and glebes, (the ancient and neceſſary ſupport of 
naviſh.-pricfts) may take away all the reſt, whene- 
ver the lawgivers pleaſe, and make the prieſthood 
as primitive, as this writer, or others of his ſtamp 
can deſire. 

But, as the ſupreme power can certainly do ten 
thouſand things more than it ought, ſo there are 
ſeveral things which ſome people may think it can 
do, although it really cannot. For, it unfortunately 
happens, that edicts which cannot be executed, 
will not alter the nature of things, 80, if a king 
and parliament ſhould pleaſe to enact, that a wo- 
man who hath been a month married, is virgo in- 
tacta, would that actually reſtore her to her pri- 
mitive ſtate! If che Supreme Power ſhould reſolve 
a corporal of dragoons to be a doctor of divinity, 
law, or phyſic, few, I believe, would truſt their 
ſouls, fortunes, or bodies, to his direction; be- 
cauſe that power is neither fit to judge or teach 
thoſe qual:fications which are abſolutely neceſſary 
to the ſeveral profeſſions. Put the caſe, that walk- 


ing on the ſlack rope were the only talent required 


by act of parliament for making a man a biſhop ; 
no doubt, when a man had done his feat of activi- 
ty in form, he might fit in the houſe ef Lords, 
put on his robes and his rotchet, go down to his 
palace, receive and ſpend his rents; but it requirech 
very li:tle Cariſtianity to believe this tumbler to te 

one 
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one whit more a biſhop than he was before, becauſe 
the law of God hath otherwiſe decreed ; which law, 
although a nation may refuſe to receive, it cannot 
alter in its own nature, % 
And here lies the miſtake of this faperficial man, 
who is not able to diſtinguiſh between what 
the civil power can hinder, and what it can do. 
If the parliament can annul eccle fiaftical laws, 
they muſt be able to make them, ſince no greater pouer 
is required for the one than the other, See pref, p. 8. 
This conſequence he repeateth above twenty times, 
and always in the wrong. He affeCteth to form a 
few words into the ſhape and ſize of a maxim, 
then trieth it by his ear, and, according as he liketh 


the ſound or cadence, pronounceth it true. Cannot 


I ftand over a man with a great pole, and hinder 
him from making a watch, although I am not able 
to make one myſelf. If 1 have ſtrength enough to 
knock a man on the head, doth it follow I can 
raiſe him to life again ? The parliament may con-_ 
demn all the Greek and Roman authors; can it 
therefore create now ones in their ſtead? They 
may make laws, indeed, and call them canon and 
cecleſiaſtical laws, and vblige all men to obſerve 
them under paia of high treaſon. And jo may I, 
who love as well as any man to have in my own 
family the power in the laſt refort, rake a turnip, 


then tic a ſtring to it, and call it a watch, and turn 


away all my ſervants, if they refuſe to call it fo 


For my -own part, I muſt confeſs that this opi- 
nion of the independent power of the church, or 
imperium in imperio, wherewith this writer raiſeth 
fuch a duſt, is what I never imagined to be of any 
conſequence, never once heard diſputed among 
divines, nor remember to have read, otherwiſe than 
as a ſcheme in one or two authors of middle rank, 
but with very little weight laid on it. And I dare 
believe, there is hardly one divine in ten that ever 
Once 
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once thought of this matter. Yet to ſee a large 
{welling volume written only to encounter this doc- 
trine, what could one think lefs than that the 
whole body of the clergy were perpetually tiring 
the preſs and the pulpit with nothing elle ! | 

| remember ſome years'{ago,. a virtuoſo writ a 
ſmall tract about worms, proved them to be in 
more places than was generally obſerved, and made 
ſome diſcoveries by glaſſes. This having met with 
ſome reception, preſently the poor man's head was 
full of nothing but worms; all we cat and drink, all 
the whole conſiſtence of human bodies, and thoſe 
of every other animal, t he very air we breathed; 
in ſhort, all nature throughout was nothing but 
worms: And, by tliat ſyſtem, he ſolved all diffi- 
culties, and from thence all cauſes in philoſophy. 
Thus it hath fared with our author, and his inde- 
pendent power, The tack againſt occaſicnal con- 
formity, the ſcarcity of coffee, the invaſion of 
Scotland, the loſs of kerſeys and narrow cloths, the 
death of King William, the author's turning papiſt 
for preferment, the loſs of the battle of Almanza, 
with ten thouſand other misfortunes, are all owing 
to this imperium in imperio. | | 

It will be therefore neceſſary to ſet this matter in 
a clear light, by 8 whether the clergy have 
any power independent of the civil, and of what 
nature it is. | 

Whenever the Chriſtian religion was embraced 
by the civil power in any nation, there is no doubt 
but the magiſtrates and ſenates were fully inſtructed 


in the rudiments of it. Beſides, the Chriſtians were 


ſo numerous, and their worſhip ſo open before the 
converſion of princes, that their diſcipline, as well 
as doctrine, could not be a ſecret: They ſaw 
plainly a ſubordination of eccleſiaſtics, bithops, 
prieſts, and deacons: That theſe had certain 
powers and employments different from the laity:: 
That the biſhops were conſecrated, and ſet apart 

Vor. XI. F 5 5 fox 
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for that office by thoſe of their own order: That 5 


the preſbyters and deacons were differently ſet a- 
part, always by the biſhops: That none but the 
cecleſiaſtics preſumed to pray or preach in places 
jet apart {or God's worſhip, or to adminiſter the 
Lon ds fupper : That all queſtions relating either 
to diſcipline: or doctrine; were determined un cecle— 
fidſtical conventions. Iheſe and the like doctrines 
and practices, being moſt of them directly proved, 
and the reſt by very fair conſequences dedaced 
from the words of our Saviour and his apoſtles, 
were certainly received as a divine law by e- 
very prince or ſtate which admitted the Chriſtian 
religion: And conſequently what they could 
not juſtly alter afterwards, any more than the 
comuion laws of nature. And, therefore, although 
the ſupreme power can hinder the clergy or church 
from making any new canons, or executing the 
old ; trom conſectating biſhops, or refuſe thoſe 
chat they do conſecrate; or, in ſhort, from per- 
forming any cecleſiaſtical office, as they may from 
eating, deinking aud fleeping 3 yet they cannot 
themſelves perform thole offices, which are aſſigned 
to the clergy by our S wiaur and his apoſtles; or, 
if they do, it is not according to the divine inſtitu- 
tion, and 'confequently;. null and void. Our Sa- 
viour telleth-us, His kingdom is not of this world; 
and therefore, to be ſure, the world is not of his 
kingdom, nor can ever pleaſe him by interfering in 
the adminiſtration of it, ſince he hath appointed 
miniſters of his own, and hath impowered and in- 
ſtructed them for that purpoſe : ſo that, I believe, 
the. clergy, who, as he ſaith, are good at diſtinguiſb- 
ing, would think it reaſonable to diſtinguiſh be 
tween their power and the liberty of exerciſing 
this power. The former they claim immediately 
from Chriſt, and the latter from the permiſſion, 
connivance, or authority of the civil government; 
with which the clergy's power, according to the 
ſolution I have given, cannot poſſibly ot” 
ut 
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But this writer, ſetting up to form a ſyſtem upon 
ſtale, ſcanty topics, and a narrow circle of thought, 
falleth into a thouſand abſurdities. And for a 
further help, he hath a talent of rattling out 
phraſes which ſeem to have ſenſe, but have none at 
all: The uſual fate of thoſe who are ignorant of 
the force and/compaſs of words, without which it 
k impoſſible for a man to write either pertinently 
or intelligibly upon the moſt obvious fubze ts, 

So, in the beginning of his preface, page 4th, 
he ſays, The church af England being eſtabliſhed by 
acts of parkament, is a perfect creature of the civil 
power; I mean the polity and diſcipline 1 it, and ir 
is that which maketh all the contention; for as to the 
dodtrines expreſſed in the articles, I do not find high 
church to be in any manner of" pain; but they who 
lay claim to myſt orthodoxy can diſtinguiſò themſelves; 
out of them. It is obſervable in this author, ther 
his ſtile is naturally barſh and ungrateful to 
the ear, and his expreſſions mean and trivial; 
but whenever he goech about to poliſh a period, 
you may be certain of ſome groſs defect in propric- 
ty or meaning: 50 the lines juſt quoted ſeem to 
run eaſily over the tongue; and, upon examina - 
tion, they are perfect nonſenſe and blunder, To 
ſpeak: in his own borrowed phraſe, what is con- 
tained in the idea of eſtabliſhed? Surely, not exi- 
ſtence. Doth eftabliſbhment give being to a thing! 


+ He might have ſaid the ſame thing of chriſtianity 


in general, or the exiſtence of God, ſince both are 
confirmed by acts of parliament. But, the beſt is 
behind: For, in the next line, having named the 
church half a dozen times before, he now ſays, he 
meaneth only the polity and diſvipline of it: As if, 
baving ſpoke in praiſe of the art of phyſic, a man 
ſhould explain himſelf, that he meant only the in- 
ſtitution of a college of phyſicians into a preſident 
and fellows, Andi it will appear, that this author, 

F however 
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© however verſed in the practice, hath groſsly tranſ- 
greſſed the rules of nonſenſe, (whoſe property it is 
neither to affirm nor deny) ſince every viſible aſ- 
ſertion gathered from thoſe few lines is abſolutely 
falſe : For where was the neceflity of excepting the 
_ doctrines expreſſed in the articles, fince theſe art 
equally creatures of the civil power, having been 
eſtabliſhed by acts of parliament as well as the 
others. But the church of England is no creature 
of the civil power, either as to its polity or doc- 
trines, The fundamentals of both were deduced 
from Chriſt and his apoſtles, and the inſtructions 
of the pureſt and earlieſt ages, and were received as 
ſuch by thoſe princes or ſtates who embraced chriſ- 
tianity, whatever prudential additions have been 
made to the former by human laws, which alone 
can be juſtly alcered or annulled by them. 

What I have already ſaid, would, I think, be a 
ſufficient anſwer to his whole preface, and indeed 
to the greateſt part of his book, which is wholly 
turned upon battering down a ſort of independent 
power in the clergy ; which few or none of them 
ever claimed. or defended. But there being certain 
peculiarites in this preface, that very much ſet off 
the wit, the learning, the. raillery, reaſoning and 
fincerity of the author; 1 ſhall take notice of ſome 
of them, as I pats, | '4 

But here, I hope, it will not be expected, that I 
ſhould beſtow remarks upon every paſſage in this 
book, that is liable to exception for ignorance, 
falſchood, dulneſs, or malice, Where he is ſo 
iaſipid, that nothing ean be ſtruck out for the 
reader's entertainment, 1 Mall obſerve Horace's 
nple.: 


Quae deſperes tractata niteſcere poſſe, relingues. 


Upon which account, I thall ſay nothing of that 
great inſtance of his candour and judgement in re- 
| lation 
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lAtion to Dr. Stillingfleet, who dent to lie 
under his diſpleaſure upon the fatal teſt of impe- 
rium in imperio) is High- church and Jacobite, took 
the oaths of allegiance to ſave him from the gal- 
lows *, and ſubſcribed the articles only to keep 
his preferment : Whereas the character of that 
peelate is univerſally knowa to have been directly 
the reverſe of what this writer gives him, 

Bat before he can attempt to ruin this dumnable 
opinion of two independent powers, he telleth us, 
page 6:h, [ will be neceſſury to ſbiu what is con- 
tained in the idea of government, Now, it is to be 
underſtood, that this refined way of ſpeaking was 
introduced by Mr. Locke; after whom the author 
limpeth as faſt as he is able, All the former philo- 
phers in the world, from the age of Socrates to 
ours, would have ignorantly put the queſtion, Did 
2/t imperium? But now it ſcemeth we muſt vary 
our parale ; and, ſince our modern jmprovement 
of human - uaderftanding, inſtead of defiving a 
philoſopher to deicribe or define a mouſe-trap, 
or tell me what it is; I muſt gravely aſk, what is 
contained in the idea of a mouſe trap? But then 
to obſerve how derply this new way ok puttiag 
queſtions to a man's ſelf, maketh him eater into the 
nature of things; his preſent buſiaeſs is to ſhew us, 
what is contained in the idea of government, The 
company knoweth nothing of the matter, and 
would gladly be inſtructed: Sich he doth in the 
following words, p. 0. iſ 


* Page 5. He quotes Bp, Stifling fleet's vindication of the docttine 
of the Trinity, where the Biſhop faxs, that a man might be very right 
n the belief of an article, though miſtaken io the- explication of it. 
Upon which Tindal obſerves ; Theſe men treat the articles, as they do 
the cath of allegiance, wEich they ſay obliges them not actually to We the 

t, but to do neching e ; that is, 16: 1 that would bring 
to the r | 
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| It would be in vain. for one intelligent being to pre- 
tend to 2 rules to the actions of another, if he had it 
not in his power to reward the compliance with, or pu- 
niſb the deviations from, his rules by ſome good, or evil, 
which is not the natural 1 of thoſe actions; 
fince the forbidding men to do or forbear an action on 
the account of that convenience or inconvenience which 
attendeth it, whether he who forbids it will or no, can 
be no more than advice. | © en 
I ſhall not often draw ſuch long quotations as 
this, which I could not forbear to offer as a ſpeci- 
men of the propriety and perſpicuity of this au- 
thor's ſtyle. And, indeed, what a light breaketh 
out upon us ail, as ſoon as we have read theſe 
words! How thoroughly are we inſtructed in the 
whole nature of government ? What mighty truths 
are here diſcovered ; and how clearly conveyed to 
our underſtandings? And therefore let us melt this 
refined jargon into the Old Style, for the improve- 
2 of ſuch who are not enough converſant in the 
ew. + | 
If the author were one who uſed to talk like one 
of us, he would have ſpoke in this manner: I think 
it neceflary to give a full and perfect definition of 
government, {ſuch as will ſhew the nature and all 
the properties of it; and my definition is thus: 
One man will never cure another of ſtealing hor- 
ſes, merely by minding him of the pains he bath 
taken, the cold he hath got, and the ſhoe-leather 
he hath loſt in ſtealing that horſe ; nay, to warn 
Him, that the horſe may kick or fling him, or coſt 
him more than he is worth in hay and oats, can be 
no more than advice. For the gallows is not the 
natural effect of robbing on the highway, as heat 
is of fire : and therefore, if you will govern a man, 
you muſt find out ſome other way of puniſhment, 
than what he will inflict upon himſelf. 2 
Or, if this will not do, let us try it in another 
caſe, (which I inſtanced before) and in his own 
| terms. 
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terms. Suppoſe he had thought it N (and 
1 thiak it was as much ſo as the other) to ſhew us 
what is contained in the idea of a mouſe- trap, he 
muſt have proceeded in theſe terms. It would be 
ia vain for an intelligent being, to ſet rules for hin- 
dering a mouſe from eating his cheeſe, unleſs he 
can inflict upon that mouſe ſome puniſhment, 
which is not the natural conſequence of cating the 
cheeſe, For, to tell her, it may ly heavy oa her 
ſtomach ; that ſhe will grow too big to get back 
into her hole, and the like, can be no more than 
advice : therefore, we muſt find out ſome way of 
puniſhing her, which hath more inconveniencies 
than ſhe will ever ſuffer by the mere eating of 
cheeſe, After this, who is fo flow of underſtagd- 
ing, .as not to have in his mind a full and complete 
idea of a mouſe trap ?* Well —- The Freethinkers 
may talk what they pleaſe of pedantry, and cant, 
and jargon of ſchool men, aud inſignificant terms 
in the writings of the clergy, if ever the moſt per- 
plexed and perplexing follower of Ariſtotle, from 
Scotus to Suarez, could be a match for this au- 
thor, t ; Woke 
But the ſtrength of his arguments is equal to 
the clearneſs of his definitions, For, having moſt 
ignorantly divided government into three parts, 
whereof the firſt contains the other two ; he at- 
tempteth to prove that the clergy poſſeſs none of 
theſe by a divine right, And he argueth thus, 
p. vii, As to a e power, if that belings to the 
clergy by divine right, it muſt be when they are aſſem- 
bled in convocation :. but the 25 Hen, VIII. c. 19. 
is a bar to any ſuch divine right; becauſe that act 
makes it no leſs than a præmunire for them, ſo much as 
to meet without the king's writ, &c. 80 that the 
force of his arguments lieth here; if the cler 
had a divine right, it is taken away by the 25th of 
Henry the VIII. And, as ridiculous as this argu- 


we 
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it. 


ment is, the preface and book are founded upon 


Another argument againſt the legiſlative power 


in the. clergy of England is, p. viii. that Tacitus 
telleth us, that, in great affairs, the Germans con- 


ſulted the whole body of the people. De minoribus 
rebus principes conſultant, de majaribus omnes : Ita 


tamen, ut ea queue, quarum peues plibem arvitrium 


eſt, apud principes pertrectantur. Tacitus de moribus 
et populis Germania, Upon which, Tindall obſer - 
veth thus: De majoribus omnes, was a fundamental. 
among our anceitors long before they arrived in 


Great Britain, and matters of religion were ever 
reckoned among their Majera. (See Pref p. viii. 


and ix) Now it is plain, that our anceſtors, the 


S4x00s, came from Germany: It is likewife'plain, 
that religion was always reckoned by the heathens 


- 


among their Majora : And it is plain, the whole 
body of the people could nor be the clergy, and: 


therefore, the clergy of England have no legiflative 


QWer, 


"Thirdly, p. ix. They have no legiſlitive power, 


becauſe Mr Waſhington, in his Oer uatians on the 


eccleſiaſtical ju iſcliction of the kings of England, ſneẽw- 
eth from undeniable authorities, that in the time of 


William the Conqueror, and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, 


there were no laws enacted raging rtlipion, but by 


the great Council of the kingdom. 


hope likewiſe, - 


Mr. Waſhington obſerveth, that this great council 


of the kingdom, as appeareth by undeniable au- 


thorities, was ſometimes entirely compoſed of bi- 
thops and clergy, and called the parliament, and 
often conſulted upon affairs of ſtate, as well as 


church, as it is agreed by twenty writers of three 
ages; and if Mr. Waſhington ſays otherwiſe, he is 


an author juſt fit to be quoted by Beaux. 


Fourthly, — But it is endleſs to purſue this 
matter any further; in that, it is plain, the clergy 


have no divine right to make laws; becauſe 2 


6 
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VIII. Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, with their 
parliaments, will not allow it them. Now, with - 
out examining what divine right the clergy have, 
or how far it extendeth; is it any ſort of proof 
that J have no right, becauſe a ſtronger power will 
not let me — it? Or, doth all that this au- 
thor ſays through his preface, or book itſelf, offer 
any other ſort of argument but this, or what he 
deduces the ſame way? | 
But his arguments and definitions are yet more 
ſupportable than the groſſneſs of hiſtorical remarks, 


which are ſcattered ſo plentifully in his book, that 


it would be tedious to enumerate, or to ſhew the 
fraud and ignorance of them. I beg the reader's 
leave to take notice of one here juſt in my way; 
and, the rather, becauſe I deſign for the future, 
to let hundreds of them paſs withour farther no- 
tice. When, he ſays, p. x. by the aboliſhing of the 
Pope's power, things were brought beck to their ancient 
channel, the parliament's right in making eccleſiaſtical 
laws revived of courſe. What can poſſibly be means 
by this ancient channel? Why, the channel that 
things ran in before the Pope had any power in 
England: That is to ſay, before Auſtin the monk 
converted England ; before which time, it ſeems, 
the parliament had a right to make eccleſiaſtical 
laws. And what parliament could this be? Why, 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons 
met at Weſtminſter. 
cannot here forbear reproving the folly and 
pedantry of ſome lawyers, whoſe opinions this 
poor creature blindly followeth, and rendereth yet 
more abſurd by his comments. The knowledge of 
our conſtitution can be only attained by conſulting 
the eaelieſt Engliſh hiſtories, of which thoſe gen- 
tlemen ſeem utterly ignorant, further than a quo- 
ration or an index. They would fain derive our 
overnment, as now conſtituted, from antiquity : 
And, becauſe they have ſeen Tacitus quoted for his 
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Bfajoribus omnes; and have read of the Goths mi 
licary inſtitution in their progreſſes and conqueſts, 
they preſently dream of a parliament. Had their 
reading reached ſo far, they might have deduced 


it much more fairly from Ariſtotle and Polybius, 


who both diſtinctly name the compotition of Rex, 
Seniores, et populus; and the latter, as I remember 
particularly, with the higheſt approbation. The 
princes in the Saxon heptarchy,. did indeed- call 
their nobles ſometimes together upon weighty af - 

fairs, as moſt other princes of the world have done 
in all ages. But they made war and peace, and 
raiſed} money by their own authority: They gave 
or mended laws by their charters; and they raiſed 


armies by their tenures. Beſides, ſome of thoſe 


kingdoms fell in by conqueſt, before England was 
reduced under one head, and therefore could pre- 
tend no rights, but by the conceſſions of the con- 
queror. 

Further, * is more. material; upon the ad- 
million of chritianity, great quantities of land were 
acquired by the clergy, fo that the great council of 
the nation was often entirely of churchmen, and 
ever a conſiderable part. But, our preſent conſti- 
tation is an artificial thing, not fairly to be traced, 


iy my opiaion, beyond Hlenry I. Since which time 


it hath, in every age, admitted ſeveral alterations; 
and differeth now as much, even from what: 
it was then, as almoſt any two ſpecies of govern- 

ment deſcribed by. Ariſtotle. And, it would be. 
much more reaſonable to affirm, that the governs 

ment of Rome. continued the lame. vader Juſti- 

nian, as it was ia the time of Scipio; becautc the 

ſenate and confuls ſtill remained, although the 

power of both had been fereral andres years 
transfer ed to the emperors. 


R E. 
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Page iv, v. JF men of oppoſite ſentiments can ſub.- 
rs ſeribe the ſame articles, they are as 
much at liberty as if there were none, May not a 
man ſubſcribe the whole articles, becauſe he differs 
from another in the explication of one? How ma- 
ny oaths are preſcribed, that men may differ ia 
the explication of ſome part of them,? Inſtance, 
Oc 
Page vi. Idea of government. A canting pedan- 
tic way, learned from Locke; and how prettily he 
theweth it. Inſtarce, &c, | 
Page vii. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 7s @ bar to any 
fuch divine Right [of a legiſlative power in the cler- 
2y.] Abſurd to argue againſt the clergy's divine 
right, becauſe of the ſtature of Henry VIII. How 
doth that deſtroy divine right? The ſortiſh way of 
arguing ; from what the parliament can do; from 
their power, Oc. 
Page viii. F the parliament did not think they had 
.a plenitude of peter in this matter, they would not 
have damned all the canoms of 1640. What doth he 
mean? A grave divine could not aniwer all his 
play-houſe and Alfatia cant, c. He hath read 
Hudibras, and many plays. 
Ibid. A the parliument can annul eccleſiaſtical laws, 
they muſt be able to make them. Diſtinguiſh and ſhew 
the ſillineſs, &c. | „ 
Ibid. All that he ſaith againſt the diſcipline, he 
might ſay the ſame againſt” the doctrine, nay, a- 
gainſt the belief of a God, viz, That- the legiſ- 


luature might fovbid it. The church formeth and 


contriveth canons ; and the civil power, which is 
compulſive, confirms them. | 


Page 
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Page ix. There were no laws enadted, but by the 
great council of the kingdom. And that was very 
often, chiefly only biſhops. 
Ibid. Laws ſettl d by parliament to puniſh the cler- 
What laws were thoſe ? | 
Page x. The people are bound to no laws but of their 
own chuſing, It is fraudulent ; for they may con- 
ſent to what others chuſe, and ſo people often do. 
Page xiv, paragraph 6. The clergy are not ſuppo- 
ſed to have any divine legiſlature, becauſe that muſi be 
ſuperiour to all worldly power ; and then the clergy 
might as well forbid the parliament to meet, but when 
and where they pleaſe, &. No ſuch conſequence at 
all. They have a power excluſive from all others. 
Ordained to act as clergy, but not govern in civil 
affairs; nor act without leave of the civil power, 
Page xxv. The parliament ſuſpected the love of 
power natural to churchmen, 'Iruly, ſo is the love 
of pudding, and moſt other things deſirable in this 
life; and in that they are like the laity, as in all 
other things that are not good. And, therefore, 
they are held not in eſteem for what they are like 
in, but for their virtues. 'The true way to abuſe 
them with effect, is to tell us ſome faults of their's, 
that other men have not, or not ſo much of as 
they, &c. Might not any man ſpeak full as bad of 
ſenates, dyets, and parliaments, as he can do a- 
bout councils; and as bad of princes, as he doth 
of biſhops ? | | 
Page xxxi, They might as well have made car- 
dinals Campegi and de Chinuchii, .biſhops of Salisbury 
and Worceſter, as have enacted that their ſeveral ſees 
and biſbopricks were utterly void. No. The legiſla- 
ture might determine he ſhould not be a biſhop 
there, but not make a biſhop, 
Ibid. Were not a great number deprived by parlia- 
ment, upon the reſtoration ? Does he mean pieſby- 
ters? What ſignifies that? 


Ibid. 
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Tbid. Have they not truſted this power with our 
princes © Why, aye, But that argueth not right, 
but fewer. Have they not cut off a king's head, 


&c. The church muſt do the beſt they can, if not 
what they would. 


Page xxxvi. F tythes and firſt-fruits are paid to ſpi- 
ritual perſons as ſuch, the King or Queen 15 the maſt 
ſpiritual perſon, &c. As it the firſt-fruits, G. 

_ paid to the king, as tythes to a ſpiritual per- 
ſon, | | 

Page xliii, King Charles TI. thought fit that the 
'biſhops in Scitland ſhould hold their b opricks, during 
will and pleaſure; I do not find that bigh church _ 
complainedef this as an encroachment, & . No; but 
as a pernicious counſel of Lord Loch. 

Page xliv. The common lau judges have a power 
to deter mine, wh. ther a man has a legal right to the 
ſacrament. They pretend it, but what we complain 

of as a moſt abominable hardſhip, &c. | 

Page xlv. Giving men thus blindly to the devil, ts 
an extraordinary piece f complaiſance to a lay-chaneel- 
lor. He is ſomething in the right; and therefore 
it is a pity there are any; and I hope the church 
will provide againſt it. But if the ſentence be juſt, 
it is not the perfon, but the contempt. And, if 
the author attacketh a man on the highway, and 
taketh but twopence, he ſhail be ſent to the gal- 
lows, more ter: ible to him than the devil, for his 
contempt of the law, &c. Therefore he need not 
complain of being ſent to hell. | 

Page lziv. Mr, Lefly may carry things toe far, 
as it is natural, becauſe the other extreme is ſo 
great. But what he ſays of the king's loſſes, fince 
the church-lands were given away, is too great a 
truth, G c. 

Page Ixxvi. To which I have nothing to plead, ex- 
cept the zeal I have for the church of England. You 
will fee ſome pages further, what he meaneth by 
the church 4 but it is not fair not to begin with 

Vol. XI. G telling 
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telling us what is contained in the idea of a church, 
Se. | | ; | 
Page lxxxiil, They will not be angry wich me for 
thinking better of the church than they doe, &c, No, 
but they will differ from you ; becauſe the worſe 
the queen is pleaſed; you think her better. I be- 
lieve.the church will not concern themſelves much 


about your opinion of them, &c, 


1 


Page Ixxxiv. But the Popiſb, Eaſtern, Presbyte- 


rian and Jacobite Clergy, &c. This is like a general 


pardon, with ſuch exceptions as make it uſeleſs, if 
we compute it, c. | | 

Page lxxxvii.. Miſapplying of the word church, &c. 
This is cavilling. No doubt his project is for ex- 
empting the people: But that is not what in com- 
mon ſpeech we uſually mean by the church. Be- 
ſides, Who doth. not know that diſtinction? 

Ibid. Conflantly apply the ſame ideas to them, This 
is, in old Engliſh, meaning the ſame thing. 3 

Page IXxxix. Demonſtrates I could have no deſign 


ut the promoting of truth, &c. Yes, ſeveral deſigus, 


as money, ſpleen, atheiſm, &c. What? will any 
man think truth was his deſign, and not money 
and malice? Doth he expect the houſe will go into 
a committee for a bill to br ing chings to his ſcheme, 
to confound every thing, GW. | 
Some deny Tindall to be the author, and pro- 
duce ſtories of his dulneſs and ſtupidity. But what 
is: thene in all this book, that the dulleſt man in 
England, might not write, if he were angry and 
bold enough, and had uo regard to truth? | 


REMARKS upon the BOOK, &c. 


Page 4. FHether Louis XIV. has ſuch a power 
| 1 over Philip V ? He ſpeaketh here of 
the unlimited, uncontroulable authority of fathers. 
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A very fooliſh queſtion ; and this» diſcourſe hi- 
therto of government, weak-and-trivial; and liable 
to objections. 

Ibid. Whom he is to confider mot as his own, but 
the Almighty's workmanſhip. M. very likely conſi · 
deration for the ideas of tlie ſtate of nature. A 
very wrong deduction of paternal government; but 

that is nothing to the diſpute, te. 

Page 12. And as ſurh might juſily be puniſbed by 
every one in the flate:of nature. Falſe; he'doth 
not ſeem to underſtand the Rate of mature, altho* 
he hath borrowed it from Hobbes, etc. 

Pape 14. Merely ſpeculative points, and other in- 
different things, &c. And why are ſpeculative o- 
pinions ſo inſignificant? Do not men proceed in 
their practice according to their ſpeculations ? Sp, 
if the author were a chancellor, and one of his 
ſpeculations were, that the poorer the clergy che 
beiter; would not that be of-great uſe, if a cauſc 
came before him of tithes or church- lands. 

Ibid. ### can only be :known by examining whe - 

rvber men had. any power in the ſtate nuture over 
#heir own, or others attions in theſe matters. No, 
that is a wrong method, unlefs where religion hath 
not been revealed, in natural religion. 41 
bid. Nothing at firſt fight can be more obvious, 
han that in all religious matters, ncne cu] make 
over the right: of judging for himſelßé, Jince tht would 
cauſe his religion to he abſolutely at the diſpoſul of an- 
other, At his rate of arguing (I think I do not 
miſrepreſent him, and I believe he will not deny 
the conſequence) a man may profeſs Heatheniſm, 
Mahometaniſm, c. and gain as many proſelytes 
as he can; and they may have their aſſemblies, 
and the magiſtrates ought to protect them, provi- 
ded they do not diſturb the ftate : And they may 
enjoy all ſecular preferments, be lords-ehancellors, 
judges, c. But there are ſome opinions in ſevr- 
ral religions, which, * they do not directiy 


* make 
% | 
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make men rebel, yet lead to it. [Inſtance ſome.. 
- Nay we might have: temples for idols, G. A 
thouſand ſuch abſurdities follow from his general 
notions, and ill- digeſted ſehemes. Andi we fee in 
the Old Teſtament, that kings were reckoned good: 
or ill, as they ſuffered or hindered image wor- 
ſhip and - idolatry, Cc. which. was limiting con- 
tcience. | 
Page 15. Men may form what clubs, companies, 
or meetings they think fit, &c. which the magiſtrates, 
4s long as the public ſuſtains no damage, cannot hin- 
ler, &c. This is falſe; although the public ſuſ- 
tain no damage, they will forbid clubs, where they 
think danger may happen. | 
Page 16. The ' magiſtrate is as much obliged to 
protect them in the-way they chuſe of worſhipping him, 
a4 in any other indifferent matter. ——Page 17. The 
magiſtrate to treat all his ſubjefls alike, how much: 
| feever they differ from him or one another in theſe 
matters. This ſhews, that although they be Turks, 
Jews, or Heathens, itis ſo. But we are ſure Chri- 
- ſtianity is the only true religion, &c. and therefore 
it ſhould be the magiſtrate's chief care to propa- 
gate it; and that God ſhould. be worſhipped. in 
that form, that thoſe who are the teachers think 
_ moſt proper, &c. ; 
Page 18. Sa that perſecution is: the moſt compre · 
- henſrve of all crimes, &c. But he hath not told us 
what is included in the idea of perſecution. State 
it right. en | | | 
wig Ibid. But here it may be demanded, if a man's: 
. conſcience make him do ſuch acts, &c. This doth not 
; anſwer the above objection: For, if the public be 
not diſturbed: with. atheiſtical principles preached, 
nor immoralities, all is well. So that ſtill, men 
may be Jews, Turks, Oc. 
Page 22. The fame: reaſon which abliget them fo 
| make ſtatutes of mortmain, and other laws, againſt 
the people's giving eftates to the clergy, will 7 ” 
| 4 
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hold for their taking them away hen gen. A great 
ſecurity for property! Will this hold t any other. 
ſociety in a ſtate, as merchants, &c. or only to S- 
cleſiaſtics? A pretty project: Forming general 
fchemes requires a deeper head than this man's. 
Ibid. But the geo of the ſociety being "the only rea- 
fan: of the magiſtrate's having any power over men's 
properties, I cannot fee why he ſhould deprive v 
fubjefts any part thereof, for the ma intenunce of 
fuch apiniant at have ng tendency that way, &c. 
Here is a paragraph (vide al ſo infra) which has a 
great deal in it. The meaning is, that no man 
ought to pay tythes, who doth not believe what 
the miniſter preacheth. But how came they by 
this property? When they purchaſed the land, 
they paid only for ſo much; and the tithes were 
exe mpted. Ft is an · older cite than any maus eſtate 
is, and if it wereitaken away tomorrow, it could 
not, without a new law, belong to the owners of 
the other . N den pedo: | 
do. 
Ibid. For the mean tMnanee: ende, . 
ways contribute to the pullio gad. By ſueh opinions 
as the public receive no advantage re. he: wut 
mean Chriſtianity. 
Page 23. Who, dy. * artibles, wee 15 
— ce eee A Pretef cauſe of i[e&ts; 
c L 224483 
Page 24. 80 the ſame rookie; as Gen ur tt occurs 
will. oblige him to leave that — n 1 
cuſe for his turning papiſt. 
bid. Unleſs you 'fuppe/e ehurebes ite traps, 420 
to admit one; but when once he is in, poop ten oh 
always flick, either for the * or ee e 
trap ſetters, Remark his w 
Page 29. Nothing «can le — dbfurd'than FROM: 
tainin , there muſt be duo independent powers in the 
Jane] oy, &c· "5 Bw" is abominably abſurd ; * 


E 3 | Page 
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Page 33. The whole hierarchy as built on it, muft 
— . fall to the ground, and great will be the 
* of this ſpiritual Babylon. I will do him juſtice, 
and take notice when he is-witty, etc. 

Page 36. For i there may be tos ſuch Cindependent 

powers] in every ſociety on earth, why may there not 
be more than. ane in heaven ? A delicate conſe+ 
ence. | 

Page 37. Without having the leſs be could not 
have the greater, in which- that is contained. So- 
phiſtical; inſtance wherein. 

Page 42. Some ſince, ſubtiler than the Jews, lav 
managed commutations more to their own advantage, 
by enriching themſelve:, and Seggaring if Fame be 
not a liar, many an honeſt difſenter. is fair to 
produce wirneſſes, is ſhe a liar or let y The report. 
is almoſt impoſſible. Commutations were contri- 
ved for. roguiſh . regiſters and proctors, and lay- 
chancellors, but not for the clergy, 

Page 43. Kings and. peopls, who (as the Indians 
do-the S Devi] 7 — the Pope out of fear. I am in 
doubt, whether I ſhall allow that for wit or no, 
Ke. Look. you, in. theſe caſes; preface it thus: 
If one my uſe an old ſaying. 


Page 44. One reaſon. why the Abe what 
they Sl Ft to be * — a ſm. There it is 
now; becauſe he hath. changed churches, he ridi- 


culeth ſchi in. ; as Milton wrote for divorces, be- 
cauſe he had an ill wife. For ten pages on, we 
muſt give the true anſwer, that makes: all: theſe ar- 
guments of no uſe. 

Page 60. I poſſibly will be 2 7 Fran all this 
whale been doing theſe gentlemen a great deal of 


wrong, To do him juſtice, he ſets forth the ob- 

zeRions of his adverſaries with great ſtrength, and 

— to their advantage. No doubt thoſe are the 
objections we would offer. 

age 60. Their executioner, He is fond of this 

word in many places, yet there is nothing in it 


ſucher 
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further than that it is the name Ce 
&c. 

Page 69. Since they 2 bot h from — any 
thing in the ordering of chureh matters. Another 
part of his ſcheme :. For by this the people ought 
to execute eccleſiaſtical offices without diſtinction, 
for he brings. the other opinion as an abfurd one. 

Page 72. They. claim à judicial, power, and, by 
virtue of it, the government of the. church, and there- 
by (pardon the. expreſſiam) become traitors both to God” 
and Man. Who doth he defire to pardon him? 
or is this meant of the. Engliſh clergy . ſo it ſeem- 
eth. Doch he deſire them to pardon him? they 
do it as Chriſtians. Doth he deſire the govern- 
ment to do it? but then how can they make ex» 
amples? He. ſays, che clergy. de ſo, &c, ſo he 
means all. 

Page ag I would gladly know: what” they mean 5 

wing the Holy. Chet. Explain what is really meant 

giving the — Ghoſt, like a N . 
an ambaſſador * | 

Page 76. The Pogiſh ad make very bold with 
the three ferſons of the Trinity. Whythen, do not 
mix them, but we ſee whom this glanceth on moſt. 
As to the Conge d ''lire, and Noioepiſcopari; not to 
8 and, if omitted; why changed. ö 

78. But not to 22 doth be call 
Surf. — upon the . a 2 ? The apo+ 
logy needleſs, Go. 


Ibid. 4 clergyman, it is « ſaid, is God? s de 
oe. you know an am or may leave a ſecretary, 

"OO 

\ Ibid; Call their pulpit ſpeeches, the word of Ged. 
That is a miſtake. 


Page 79. Such perſons to repreſent him. Are not 
they that own his power, fitter to repreſent him 


[* See Hooker's Ec, Pol; Book v. Set. y.] 


%, 
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than others ? Would the author be a fitter per- 
ſon | 

Ibid. - Puft:up uit h intolerable pride and inſolence. 
Not at all; for where is the pride to be employed 


wy a Prince, whom ſo few own, and whoſe being 
is diſputed by ſuch as this author? 
wid. Perhaps from a poor ſervitor, &c. to be a 


prime miniſter in Gd kingdom. That is right. 
God taketh notice of the difference between poor 
ſervitors, c. Extremely fooliſh—ſhew it. The 
argument lieth ſtrongly againſt the apoſtles, poor 


Fiſhermen, and St. Paul, a tent; maker. 80 groſs 


and idle | | 

Page 80. The formality of laying hund aver. head 
va man. A pun; but an old one. I remember, 
when Swan made that pun firſt, he was ſeverely 
checked for it. | | 

Ibid. Maut is more required to give one a right, 
Kc. Here-ſhew; what power is in the church, and 
what/in the ſtate, to make prieſts. 

Page 85. To bring men into, and not turn them 
wat of the ordinary way of ſalvation. Yes ; but as 
one -rotten ſheep doth miſchief and do you 
.think-it reaſonable, that ſuch a one as this author, 
dhould converſe with Chriſtians, and weak ones. 

Page 86. See hi, fine account of ſpiritual puniſh- 


. ment. | 


Page 87. The.dergy affirm, that if they had not 
the power to exclude men from the church, its unity 
.could not be preſerved. So to-expel:an ill member 
From a college, would be the way to divide the col- 
lege; as in All fouls, &c. Apply it to him. , 
. .Page:B8, 1 .cannot ſee but it is contrary to the 
rules EY: to exclude men from the.church, &c. 
All this turns upon the falſeſt reaſoning in the 


world. So, if a man be impriſoned for ſtealing a 


horſe, he is hindered from other duties: And, 
you might argue, that a man who doth ill, ought 
go be more diligent in minding other duties, and 

not 
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not to be debarred from them. It is for contuma- 
cy and rebellion againſt that power in the church, 
which the law hath confirmed, So a man vis out- 
lawed for a trifle, upon contumacy. 

Page 92. Obliging all by penal laws to receive the 
Sacrament, This is falſe. 
Page 93. The want of which means can only * 

a man in his impenitence. It is for his being 
harden<d that he is excluded. Suppoſe a fon rob- 
beth his father in the high · way, and his father will. 
not ſee him till he reſtoreth-the money. and owneth 
Bis fault. Ir is hard to deny him paying his duty 
in other things, &c; How abſurd this! 

Page 95. And that only they had a right to give it. 
AO part of his ſcheme, that the people have 
a a right to give the ſacrament. See more of it, 
5. 135 and 137, 
Page 96. Made Well; a to ſuch practices by the 
Heathen prieſts. ell; and this ſhews the neceſſũ - 
ty-of it-for peace's ſake, A ſilly objection of this 
and other enemies to. religion, to think to diſgrace 
it by applying Heatheniſm, which only concerns 
the political part wherein they were as wiſe as o- 
| _ and might give rules. Inſtance in ſome, 


Page 98. How d ferrntly from this do the great 
pretenders to primitive practice act, &c. This is 2. 
remarkable paſſage. Doth he condemn. or allow 
this myſterious way? It ſeems the firſt and there - 
fore theſe words are a:liule turned, but infallibly 
ſtood in the firſt draught ava great argument for 

pery. | 
Pape 100. Dey dreſs them up in a San benito. 
So now we are to anſwer for the Inquiſition. One 
thing is, that he makes the fathers guilty of aſſert- 
ing moſt of the corruptions aboat the m of 
prieſts. 

Page 104. Sams priefts aſſume to themſelves an ar- 
tetrary power af excluding men from the Lard's Sug- 


pers 


- 
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ger. His ſcheme; that any body may adminiſter 
the ſacraments, women or children, etc. 


Page 108. Oue no mare thun another can be rec- 
koned a' prieft. See his ſcheme, Here he diſgra- 


ces what the law enacts about the manner of con- 
fecrating, etc. ; 


Page 118. Churches ſerve to worſe pur poſer thun 


bear- gardens. This from Hudibras. 

Page 110. In the time ꝙ that wiſe Heathen Am · 
miamus Marcellinus, Here he runs down all Chriſ- 
tianity in general. | K's 

Page 120. I fall, in the fellowing part f my diſ- 
courſe, ſhew that this dotirine is ſo far from ſerving 
the ends. M religion, that, 1/t, It prevents the . 


ing of the;goſpel, i&tc. This independent power in 


the church is like the worms; being the cauſe of 
all diſeaſes. 5 


124. How eafily couli the Roman. Emperors have 


dteflroyed the church? Fuſt as if he had'ſaid:;; how 


'gafily could Herod kill Chriſt whilſt a child, etc. 
Page 125. The people were ſet againſt biſhops by 


oea/on of their tyranny. Wrong, For the biſhops 


were no tyrants + Their power was ſwallowed up 
dy the Popes, and the people deſired they ſhould 
have more. It were the Regulars that tyrannized 
and formed prieſteraft. He is ignorant. 
Page 130. He 45 not hound by the laws of Chrift to 
deaue his friends; in order to be baptized, &c. This 
directly againſt the Goſpel.— One would think him 
an emiſſary, by his preaching ſchiſm, | 
Page 142. Then will the communion of ſaints be 
pratticabl:, to which the principles of all parties, the 
«acc rſtonal 'Conſormiſts only.exceptetl; ſtand in direct op- 
poſition, cc. So that all 1 they. The 
ſeripture is fully againſt: ſcthifm: Pindall promo- 
nech ir, and placeth in it all the preſent and future 
happineis of man. 
Page 444. All he has hitherto ſaid on this mat - 
ter, with..a. very little turn, were arguments for 
Popery : 
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; Popery : For, it is certain, that 4 go had ſhare 
in very few wars for many hundred years before 
the reformation, becauſe they were all of a mind, 
It is the ambition of rebels, preaching upon the 
diſeontents of ſectaries that they are not ſupreme, 
which hath cauſed wars for religion. He is miſta- 
ken altogether, His little narrow-undevitanding 
and want of learning. | 

Page 145. Though ſome ſay the high. ers lives 
might ſerve for a very good rule, if men would at? 

te contrary to them. Is he one of thoſe ſome ? 
Beſides the new turn of wit, etc. all the clergy in 
England come under his notion of high - flyers, as 
he ſtates it. | 

Page 147. None of them (Churchmen) could be 
brought to acknowledge it lawful upen amy account 
whatever, to exclude the Duke of York. This ac- 
count falſe in fact. "163 3} 5 

Ibid. And the body pelitic, whether eccleſiaſtical on 
civil, muſt be dealt with after the ſame manner, as 
the body natural. What, becauſe it is called a bo- 
dy, and is a ſimile, muſt it hold in all cireum- 
ſtances? 

Page 148. We find all wiſe legiſlators have had re- 
gord to the tempers, inclinations, and progudices, &c., 
This paragraph falſe.-— It was directly contrary in 
ſeveral, as Lycurgus, etc. a 

Page 152. All the ſtill of the prelatiſis is not able 

to = the lenſt diſtinction between biſbop and 
preſopter. Yet, God knows, this hath been done 

many a time. f 5 

Page 158. The epi/tle to the Philippians is directed 
ta the biſtops and deacons, I mean in due order after 
the people, viz. to the ſaints with their biſbops and 
deacons, I hope he would argue from another 
place, that the people precede the king, becauſe 
of theſe words. Ye ball be deſtroyed both you and 
your king. | | | 

Page 167. The Pope and other great church _ 
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I ſuppoſe, he meaneth biſhops : But I wiſh, he 


would explain himſelf, and not be fo very witty in 
the midſt of an argument; it is like two mediums; 
not fair-in diſputing. 

Page 168, C mens Romanus 'blames the people not 


or d _—_ a power, but for making a wrong uſe of . 


it, &c. His great error all along is, that he doth 
not diſtinguiſh betwe:n a power, and a libei ty 
of exerciſing that power, etc. I wou!d appeal to 
any man, whether the clergy have not too little 
power, ſince a book like his, that unſettleth foun- 
dations and would deſtrey all, goes unpuniſhed, 
etc, | 
Page 171. By this, or ſome ſuch meth'd, the 
biſbops obtained their power over their fellow preſty- 
ters, and both over the people. The whole tenor of 
the gaſpel directly contrary to it. Then it is not an 
allowable means: I his carries it ſo far as to ſpoil _ 
his own ſyſtem ; it is a fin to have biſhops as we 
have them. | 

Page 172. The preſervation of peace a'd unity, 
and not any divine right, was the reaſon of eſtabliſb- 
ing a ſuperiority of one of the preſhyters over the reſt, 
Otherwiſe there would, as they ſay, havebeen as many 


ſchiſmatics as preſtyters. No great compliment to the 


clergy of thoſe days. Why lo? It is the natural 
effect of a worſe independency, which he keepeth 
ſuch a clatter about ; an independency of churches 
on each other, which muſt naturally create ſchiſm, 
Page 183. How could the chriſtians have eferted 
the difintereſtedneſs of thoſe who firſt preached the 
goſpel, particularly their having a right io the tenth 
part? Yes, that would have paſſed eaſy enough; 
for they could not imagine teachers could live on 
air; and their heathen pricſ{ts were much more 
unreaſonable, | 
Pape 184. Mens ſuffering for ſuch opinions is not 
ght of them. This is a 


glance agaisſt Chriſtianity, State the cafe of con- 
nts verting 
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verting infidels ; the converters are ſuppoſed few; 
the bulk of the prieſts muſt be of the converted 
country. It is their own people therefore they 
maintain. What project or end can a few converters 
propoſe ? they can leave no power to their fami- 
hes, etc. State this, 1 ſay, at length, and give it a 
true turn. Princes give corporations power to pur- 
chaſe lands, | 

Page 187. That it became an en prey to the 
barbarous nations, Ignorance in Tindal ! "Che em- 
pire long declined before chriſtianity was intro 
duced, This a wrong caule, if ever there was 
one, f 
Page 190. Tt is the clergy's intereſt to have reli- 
gion corrupted, Quite the contrary 5 prove it. 
How is it the intereſt of the Engliſh clergy to cor- 
rupt religion ? The more juſtice and piety the 
people have, the better it is for them; for that 
would prevent the penury of farmers, and the op- 
preſſion of exacting covetous landlords; ec. That 
which hath corrupted religion, is the liberty unli- 
mited of profeſſing all opinions. Do not lawyers 
render law intricate by their ſpeculations,” etc. and 
phyſicians, eter. | n 
Page 200. The pirit and temper of the clergy, &c. 
What does this man think the clergy are made of? 
Anſwer generally to what he ſays againſt councils 
ia the ten pages before. Suppoſe f thould bring 
quotations in their praiſe. 1551 | | 

Page 211. As the clergy, though few in compari- 
fon of the laity, were the inventors of corruptions. 
His 1cheme is, that the fewer and poorer the better, 
and the contrary among the laity. A noble prin- 
ciple ; and delicate con'equences from it! 

Page 209. Men are not always tondemned for the 
fake of opinions, but epinions ſometimes for the ſake of 
men. And fo, he hopes. that, if his opinions 
are condemned, people will tbink it is a ſpite 
againſt him, as having been always ſcandalous. 

Vol. XI. | 1 Page 
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Page 210, The meanaſt layman as good a Judge as 
the greateſt prieſt ; for the meaneſt man is as much 
intereſied in the truth of religion as the greateſt 

prieſt, As if one ſhould ſay, the meaneſt ſick 
man hath as much intereſt in health as a phyſician, 
therefore he is as good a judge of phyſic as a phy- 
ician, GS. | | | 

Ibid. Had fynods been compoſed of laymen, none of 
thoſe corruptions.which tend to advance the intereſt of 
the elergy, &c. True. But the part the laity had 
in reforming, was little more than plundering, He 
mould underſtand, that the nature of things is 
this, that the clergy are made of men, and, without 
ſome encouragement, they will not have the beſt, 
but the worſt. | | | 

Page 215. They who gave eftates to, rather than 
they who tot them from the clergy, were guilty of 
facrilege; Then the people are the church, and the 
clergy not; another part of his ſcheme. 

Page 219. The clergy as they ſubſiſted by the 
alms of the people, &c, This he would have till, 
Shew the folly of it. Not poſſible to ſhew any ci- 
vilized nation ever did it. Who would be clergy- 
men then? The abſurdity appears by putting the 
caſe, that none were to be ſtateſmen, lawyers, or 
phyſicians, but who were to ſubſiſt by alms. 

Page 222, Theſe ſubiile clergymen work their de- 
figns, who lately cut out ſuch a tacking job for them, 
c. He is miſtaken—Every body was for the bill 
almoſt, though not for the tack, 'The Biſhop of 
Sarum was for it, as appears by his ſpeech againſt 
it. But it ſeems, the tacking is owing to meta- 
phyſical ſpeculations, I wonder whether is moſt 
perplexed, this author in his ſtile, or the writings 
of our divines. In the judgment of all people, our 
divines have carried practical preaching and writ- 
ing to the greateſt perfection it ever arrived to; 
which ſhews, that we may affirm in general, our 
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clergy is excellent, although this or that man be 
faulty. As if an army be conſtantly victorious, re- 
gular, etc. we may ſay, it is an excellent victorious 
army: But Tindal, to diſparage it, would fay, 
fuch a ſerjeant ran away; ſuch an enſign hid: 
himſelf in a ditch; nay, one colonel turned his 
back, therefore, it is & corrupt, cowardly army, 


75 1 


Page 224. They were as apprehenſive of the works 
of Ariſtotle, as ſome men are of the works of a late 
philoſopher, which they are afraid, will let too much 
light into the world, Let juſt ſuch another; only a 
commentator on Ariſtotle. People are likely to im- 
prove their underſtanding much with Locke: It is 
not his human underſtanding, but other works that 
people diſlike, although in that chere are ſome 
dangerous tenets, as that of [no] innate ideas. 

Page 226. Could they, like the popiſb prifts, add to 
this a reſtraint on the preſs, their buſineſs wouldbe done. 
So it ought : For example, to hinder his book, 
becauſe it is-written to juſtify the vices and infide- 
lity of the age, There can be no other deſign in 
it. For, is this a way or manner to do good? 
Railing doth but provoke. The opinion of tac 
whole parliament is, the clergy are too poor. 

Ibid. When ſeme nations could be no longor kept 


V om prying into learning, this miſerable gibberiſh of 


the ſchools was contrived, We have exploded 
ſchoolmen as much as'he; and in ſome peoples 
opinion too much, ſince the liberty of embracing 


any opinion is allowed. They following Ariſtotle, 


who is doubtleſs the greateſt maſter of arguing in 
the world: But it hath been a faſhion of late years 
to explode Ariſtotle, and therefore this man 
hath fallen into it like others, for that reaſon, 
without underſtanding him. Ariſtotle's poetry, 
rhetoric, and politics, are admirable ; and there- 
fore, it is likely, ſo are bis logics, | 
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Page 230. In theſe freer cauntries, as tht elergy 
have l-fs power, fo religion is better underficod, and 
more wſeful and excellent diſcourſes are made on 
that ſubjeft, &c, Not generally. Holland not 
veiy famous; Spain hath been; and France is. 
But it requireth more knowledge than his, to form 
general tules, which people ſtrain (when ignorant) 
to falſe deductions to make them out. 8 

Page 232. Chap. VII. That this hypethefes of an 
independent power in any. ſet of clergymen,' makes all 
reformation unlawful, except where thoſe who have 
this euer, di conſent. The title of this chapter, 
4 Truiſm. T7 34+, | | 

Page 234. F God has not placed mankind, in 
reſpect to-civil matters, under an abſolute power, but 
has permitted them in every ſociety to act as they 
Judge beſt for their own ſafety, &c. Bad parallels ; 
bad politics; want of due diſtinftion between 
teaching and government, 'The people may know 
when they are govered well, but not be wiſer than 
their inſtructers. Shew the difference. | 
bid. IF God has allowed the civil fociety theſe 
privileges, can ue ſuppoſe he hath leſs kindneſs 
ge his church, &c. Here they are diſtinguithed 
then; here it makes for him. Ir is a ſort of tura 
of expreflion, which is ſcarce with him, and he 
contradicts himſelf to follow. it. 

Page 238. Js curſed in patheſis had, perhaps, 
never been thought on with relation to civils, had not 
the clergy (who have inexhaufiible magazine of op- 
prefſroe doctrines) contrived ſirſt in ecclefiafticals, &c. 
The ſeventh paragraph furious and falſe. Were 
there no tyrants before the clergy, etc. 

Page 2 36. Therefore, in order to ſerve them, though 
IT expel little thanks, & And why fo ? Will they 
not, as you ſay, follow their intereſt? I thought 
you ſaid ſo. He has three or four ſprighily turns 
of this kind, that look, as if he thought 8 
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done wonders, and had put all the clergy in a fer- 
Whereas, I do aſſure him, there are but two. 
things wonderful in his book : Firſt, how any man 
in a chriſtian country could have the bold 

wickedneſs to write it: And, how any govern- 
ment would neglect puniſhing the author of it, if 
not as an enemy of religion, yet as a profligate 
trumpeter of ſedition. "Theſe are hard words, got 
by reading his book. | | 

Ibid. The light of nature as well as the poſpel, 
obliges people to judge of themſelves, &c. to avoid 
falſe prophets, ſeducers, &e. The legiſlature can 
turn out a prieſt, and appoint another ready made, 
but not make one; as you diſcharge a phyſician, 
and may take a farrier; but heis no phyſician, un- 
leſs made as he ought to be. 

IDid. Since no more power is required for the one 
than the other. That is, I diſlike my phyſician, 
and can turn him off, therefore I can make any 
man a phyſician, &c Cujus eſt deſtruere. &c, Jeſt. 
on it: Therefore, becauſe he lays ſchemes for de- 
ſtroying the church, we muſt employ him to raiſe 
it again. See, what danger lies in applying maxims 
at random. 80, becauſe it is the ſoldiers buſineſs 
to knock men on the head, it is theirs likewiſe to 
raiſe them to life, etc. | | 

Page 237. It can belong only to the people to 
appoint their own eccleſiaſtical officers. This word 
people is fo delicious in him, that I cannot tell - 
what is included in the idea of the people, Doth 
he mean the rabble or the legiſlature, ec. ? In 
this ſenſe it may be true, that the legiſlature giveth. 
leave to the biſhops to appoint, and they appoint 
themſelves; I mean the executive power appoints, 
etc, He ſheweth his ignorance in government. 
As to High Church he carrieth it a prodigious way, 
and includeth, in the idea of it, more than others 
will allow. 
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Page 230. Though it be cuſtomary to, admit none to 
the minifiry who: are not approved by the biſbops or 
preejts, -&c. One of his principles to expoſe, 

Ibid, JF every ene has not an inherent right to chuſe 
lis own guide, then a man muſt be cither of the religion 
of his guide; or, &c. That would make delicate 
work in a nation: what would become of all our 

| Churches? They muſt dwindle into conventicles, 
She what would be the conſequence of this ſcheme 
in ſeveral points. This great reformer, if his pro- 
jects were reduced to practice, how many thouſand 
ſects, and conſequently tumults, c. Men muſt 
be governed in ſpeculations, at leaſt not ſuffered 
| to vent them; becauſe opinions tend to actions, 
which are moſt governed by opinions, Cc. If 
thoſe who write for the church writ no better they 
would ſucceed but ſcurvily. But to ſee whether he 
| be a good writer, let us {ce when he hath publiſhed 
| his ſecond part, 
| Page 25 3. An excellent author in his preface to the 
| account of Denmark, This man judgeth and writeth 
x much of a level. Moleſworth's preface, full of 
| ſtale profligate topies. That author wrote his 
book in ſpite to a nation, as this doth to religion, 
| and both perhaps on poor perſonal piques. 
| Ibid. y which means, and not by any difference in 
| ſpeculative matters, they are more rich and populous. 
| As if ever any body thought that a difference in 
| ſpeculative opinions made men richer or poorer 
| ſor example, G. 2 "ET 
| Page 258. Play the devil for God's ſake. Ik this 
is meant for wit, I would be glad to obſerve it; 
but in ſuch caſes. I firſt look whether there be com- 
mon ſenſe, Gc. 9155 
Page 261, Chriſtendom has been the ſcene of perpe- 
+ * - tual wars, maſſacres, &c. He doth not conſider 
that moſt religious wars have been cauſed by 
ſchiſms, when the diſſenting parties were ready to 
join with any ambitious, diſcontented men. The 
| | national 
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national religion always deſireth peace, even in her 
notions, for its intereſts. FEE ; 

Page 270. Some have taken the liberty to compare 
a high church prięſt in Politics to a monkey in a glaſs- 
ſhop, where, as he can de no good, ſo he never fails of 
doing miſchief enough, That is his modeſty, it is 
his own ſimile, and it rather fits a man that does 
ſo and ſo, (meaning himſelf.) Beſides, the com- 
pariſon is fooliſh, So it is with men, as with 

_ ſtags, | 

Page 276, Their intereſt obliges th:m dire8tly ts 
promote tyranny. The matter is, that Chriſtianity is 
the fault which ſpoils the prieſts, for they were 
like other men before they were prieſts, A- 
mong the Romans, prieſts did not do lo, for they 
had the greateſt power during the republic. I 
wonder he did not prove, they ſpoiled Nero, 

Page 277. NM princes have been more inſupporta- 
ble and done greater violence to the commonwealth than 
thoſe the clergy have honoured for ſaints and martyrs, 
For example, in our country, the princes moſt ce- 
brated by our clergy are, etc. etc. etc. And the 
quarrels ſince the conqueſt were nothing at all of 
the clergy, but purely of families, &c. wherein 
the clergy only joined like other men. | 

Page 279. After the reformation, I deſire to know 
whether the conduct of the clergy was any ways altered 
for the better, &c. . Monſtrous miſrepreſentation! 
Doeg this man's ſpirit of declaiming let him forget 
all truth of fact, as here, &c. ? Shew it. Or doth 
he flatter himſelf, a time will come, in future ages, 
that men will believe it on his word? In ſhort, be- 
tween deelaiming, between miſrepreſenting, an 
falſeneſs, and charging Popiſh things, and inde- 
pendency huddled together, his whole book is em- 

r 

Set forth at large the neceſſity of union in reli- 
gion, and the diſadvantage of the contrary, and 
anſwer the contrary in Holland, where they have 
no religion, and are the worſt conſtituted governs 
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ment in the world to laſt, It is ignorance of cau- 
ſes and appearances which makes ſhallow people 
judge ſo much to their advantage. They are go- 
verned by the adminiſtration and almoſt legiſlature 
of Holland, through advantage of property ; nor 
are they fit to be ſer in balance with a noble king- 
dom, c. like a man that gets a hundred pounds 
a year by hard labour, and one that has it in 
land. |: pe 988 

Page 280. It may be worth enquiring, whether 
the difference between the ſeveral ſecis in England, &c. 
A noble notion ſtarted, that union in the church 
muſt enſlave the kingdom: refle&t on it. This 
man hath ſomewhere heard, that it is a point of 
wit to advance pardoxes, and the bolder the better. 
But the wit lies in maintaining them, which he ne- 
glecteth, and formeth imaginary coneluſions from 
them, as if they were true and uncontefted. 
' He adds, That in the beſt conſtituted church, the 
greateſt good which can be expected of the eccleſiaſtics is 
from their diviſions, This is a maxim deduced from 
a gradation of falſe ſuppoſitions. If a man ſhould 
turn the tables, and argue that all the debauchery, 
atheiſm, licentioufneſs, etc. of the times, were ow- 
ing to the poverty of the.clergy, etc. what would 
he ſay? There have been more wars of religion 
fince the ruin of the clergy, than before in Eng- 
land. All the civil wars before were from other 
cauſes. | ; | a 8 * 

Page 283. Prayers are made in the loyal univerſity 
of Oxford, to continue the throne free from the contagion 
of © ſchiſm. See Mather's Sermon on the 29th of May, 
1700. Thus he ridicules the univerſity, while he 
is eating their bread, The whole univerſity comes 
with the moſt loyal addreſſes, yet that goes for no- 
thing. If one indiſcreet man drops an indiſereet 
word, all muſt anſwer for it. | 

Page 286, By 22 all, who hold no opinions 

prejudicial to the flate, and contribute cqually with their 
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fellow-ſubjefas to its ſupport, equal privileges in it. 
But, who denies that of the diflenters ? Ihe Calvi- 
niſt ſcheme, one would not think, proper for mo- 
narchy. Therefore, they fall in with the Scotch, 
Geneva, and Holland ; and when they had ſtrength 
here, they pulled down the monarchy. But I will 
tell an opinion they hold prejudicial to the ſtate in 
his opinion; and that is, that they are againſt tole- 
ration; of which, if I do not ſhew him ten times 
more inſtances from their greateſt writers, than he 
can do of paſſive obedience among the clergy, I 
have done, Folk 
Does not juſtice demand, that they who alike contri- 
bute to the burden, ſbould alike receive the advantage ? 
Here is another of his maxims cloſely put, without 
conſidering what exceptions may be made. The 
Papiſts have contributed doubly (being ſo taxed 3 
therefore, by this rule, they ought to have double 
advantage. Protection in property, leave to trade 
and purchaſe, etc, are enough for a government 
to give, Employments in a ſtate are a reward for 
thoſe who entirely agree with it, etc. For exam- 
ple, a man, who, upon all occaſions, declared his 
opinion of a commonwealth to be preferable to a 
monarchy, would not be a fit man to have employ- 
ments; let him enjoy his opinion, but not be in 
a capacity of reducing it to practice, cc. | 
Page 287. There can be no alteration in the gſta- 
blifbed made of church diſcipiine, which is not made in 
a legal way. Oh, but there are ſeveral methods to 
compaſs this legal way, by cunning, faction, indu- 
ſtry. The common people, he knows, may be 
wrought upon by prieſts; theſe may influence the 
faction, and ſo compaſs a very pernicious law, and 
in a legal way ruin the ſtate; as King Charles J. 
began to be ruined ia a legal way, by. pafling bills, 
etc. | - | 
Page 288. As every thing is perſecution, which puts 
a man in a worſe conditian than his neigh5ours, It is 
haid 
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hard to think ſometimes whether this man is hired 
to write for or againſt difſenters and the ſes. This 
is their opinion, although they will not own it ſo 
roundly, Let this be brought to practice: Make 
a Quaker lord chancellor, who thinketh paying 
tythes unlawful. And bring other inſtances to 
ſhew that ſeveral employments affect the church. 
Ibid. Great advantage which both church and flate 
have got by the kindneſs already beton to diſſenters. 
Let them then be thankful for that. We humour 
children for their good ſometimes, but too much 
may hurt. Obſerve, that this 64th paragraph juſt 
contradicts the former. For, if we have advantage 
by kindneſs ewn diſſenters, then there is no ne- 
ceſſity of baniſhment, or death. | 
290. Chriſt never defigned the h ly Sacramont ſhould 
be praſtituted to Pet a party, And then people ſhould 
be bribed by a place to receive unworthily. Why, the 
buſineſs is, to be fure, that thoſe who are employ- 
ed arc of the national church; and the way to 
know it is, by receiving the ſacrament, which all 
men ought to do in their own. church; and if not, 
are hardly fit for an office; and if they have thoſe 
moral qualifications. he mentioneth, joined to reli- 
gion, no fear of receiving unworthily. And for 
this there might be a remedy : To take an oath, 
that they are of the ſame principles, etc. for that is 
the end of receiving; and that it might be no bribe, 
the bill againſt occaſional conformity would preveat 
entirely 
Idid. Preſtrring men not for their capacity, but 
their zeal to the church. The misfortune is, that if 
we prefer diſſenters to great poſts, they will have 
an inclination © to make themſelves the national 
church, and ſo there will be perpetual ſtruggling ; 
which caſe may be dangerous to the ſtate : For men 
are naturally wiſhing to get over others to their 
own opinion : Witneſs this writer, who hath pu- 
as | bliſhed 
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bliſhed as fingular and abſurd notions as poſſible, 
yet hath a mighty zeal to bring us over to them, 
etc, 

Page 292. Here are two pages of ſcurrilous 
faction, with a deal of reflections on great perſons. 
Under the notion of high-churchmen, he runs 
down all uniformity and church-government. 
Here is the whole lower houſe of convocation, 
which repreſents the body of the clergy and both 
univerſities, treated with rudeneſs „ Ira obſcure, 
corrupt member, while he is eating their bread, 

Page 294. The reaſon why the middle fort of peo- 
ple retain ſo much of their ancient virtue, &c. is be- 
cauſe no ſuch pernicious notions are the ingredients. 0 
their education; which it is a ſign are infinitely abſurd, 
when ſo many of the gentry and nobility can, notwith« - 
Standing their prepeſſeſſion, get clear of them. Now, 
the very ſame argument hes againſt religion, mo- 
rality, honour, and honeſty, which are, it ſeems, 
but prejudices of education, and too many getclear 
of them. The middle ſort of people have other 
things to mind than the factions of the age. 
He always afligneth many cauſes, and ſometimes 
with reaſon, fince he maketh imaginary effects, 
He quarrels at power being lodged in the clergy : 
Whea there is no reaſonable proteſtant, clergy or 
laity, who will not readily own the inconveniencies 
by too great power and wealth, in any one body of 
men, eccleſiaſtics, or ſeculars: But on that account 
to weed up the wheat with the tares ; to baniſh all 
religion, becauſe it is capable of being corrupted ; 
to give unbounded licence to all ſects, etc. - And if 
hereſies had not been uſed with ſome violence in 
the primitive age, we ſhould have had, inſtead of 
true religion, the moſt corrupt one in the world, 

Page 316. The Dutch, and the reſt of our presby+ 
terian allies, &c. The Dutch will hardly thank 
him for this appellation. The French * 

; an 
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and Geneva proteſtants themſclves, and others, 
have lamented the want of epiſcopacy, and appro- 
ved ours, &c. In this and the next paragraph, 
the author introduceth the arguments he formerly 


uſed, when he turned papiſt in King James's time; 


and loth to loſe them, he gives them a new turn; 
and they are the ſtrongeſt ia his book, at leaſt have 
moſt artifice, IR 

Page 333. I is plain, all the power the biſbops 
have is derived from the people, &c, In general the 
diſtinction lies here. The permiſlive power of ex- 
erciſing juriſdiction, lies in the people, or legifla. 
ture, or adminiſtator of a kingdom ; but not of 
making him a biſhop. As a phyſician that com- 
menceth abroad, may be ſuffered to practiſe in 
London or be hindered ; but they have not the 
power of creating him a doctor, which is peculiar 
to an univerfity, This is ſome alluſion; but the 
thing is plain, as it ſeemeth to me,” and wanteth no 
ſubterfuge, etc. | , 

Page 338. A journeyman biſbop to ordain for him, 

Doth any man think, that writing at this rate, does 
the author's cauſe any ſervice ? Is it his wit or his 
ſpleen that he cannot govern ? 0 

Page 364, Can any have a right to an office with- 
out having a right to do thoſe things in which the office 
conſiſts ? I anſwer, the ordination is valid. But a 
man may prudentially forbid to do ſome things, 
As a clergyman may marry without licence or 


banns; the marriage is good; yet he is punithable 


for it. 
Page 368. A choice maile by perſons who have no 
right to chuſe, is an errour, of the firſt concoct on. That 
battered fimile again; this is hard, I wifh the 
phy fictans had kept that a ſecret, it lieth ſo ready 
fo him to be witty with. 
Page 370. If preſeription can make mere nullities 
fo becemes god ard valid, the laity may be capable of all 


manner 
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manner of eccleſiaſtical power, &c. There is a differ · 
ence; for here the ſame way is kept, although 
there might be breaches ; but it is quite otherwile, 
if you alter the-whole method from what it was at 
firſt, We ſce. biſhops : There always were biſhops: 
It is the old way ſtill. S0 a family is {till held the 
ſame, although we are not ſure of the purity of 
every one of the race. | 

Page 380. It is ſaid, That every nation it not a com - 
pleat body politic within itſelf as to eccleſiaſticalt. But 
the whole .church, jay they, compoſes ſuch a body, and 
Chriſt is the head of it. But Chriſt's h:adjhip. 
makes Chriſtians no more one body politic with reſpect to 
ecclefiafticals than to civils, Here we muſt ſhew the 
reaſon and neceſſity of the church being a corpo- 
poration all over the world: To avoid hereſies, 
and preſerve fundamentals, and hinder corrupting 
of ſcripture, &c. But there are no ſuch neceſſi · 
ties in government, to be the ſame every where, 
&c. It is ſomething like the colleges in an univer- 
ſity; they all are independent, yet joined, are one 
body. So a general council conſiſteth of. many 
perſons independent of one another, &c. 
However, there is ſuch a thing as Jus gentium, 
&c. And he that is doctor of phyſics, or law, is 
ſo in any univerſity in Europe, like the reſpullica 
literaria. Nor to me does there ſeem any thing 
contradicting, or improper in this notion of the 
catholic church; and for want of ſuch a commu- 
nion, religion is ſo much corrupted, and would be 
more, if there were [not] more communion in 
this than in civils. It is of no import to mau- 
kind how vations are governed; but the preſerving 
the purity: of religion is beſt held up by endcavour- 
ing to make it one body over the world. Some- 
thing like as there is in trade. So to be able to 


communicate with all Chriſtians we come among, | 
Vol. XI. I 18 
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is at leaſt to be wiſhed and aimed at GW noms: 
can. | 
Page 384. In a word, the biſhops | are not v7 
preme, &c. Here he reaſſumeth his arguments for 
Popery, that there cannot be a body- politic of the 
church through the whole world, without a viſible 
head to have recourſe to: Theſe were formerly 
writ to advance popery, and now to put an abſur- 
dity upon the hypotheſis of a catholic church. As 
they ſay in Ireland, in King James's time, they 
1 maſs-houſes which we make very good barns 
0 

Page 388. Biſhops are, under a premonire, obliged 
zo confirm and conſecrate the perſon named in tbe Conge 
d'elire. This perhaps is complained of. He is 
permitted to do it. We all allow the legiſlature: 
may hinder, if they pleaſe; as they may turn out 
Chriſtianity, if they think fit. 

Page 389. It is the — who 1mpotvers then 
to. do more for other biſhops than they can for themſelves, 
fince they cannot appoint tbeir own ſucceſſors.” Yes 
they could, if the magiſtrate would let them. Here 
is an endleſs ſplutter, and a parcel of perplexed diſ- 
tinctions upon no occaſion,” All that the clergy 
pretend to, is a right of qualifying ' men for the 
miniſtry, ſomething like what an univerſity doth 
with degrees. This power they claim from God, 
and that the civil power cannot do it as pleaſing to 
God without them; but they may chuſe whether 
they will ſuffer ic or no. A religion cannot 18 
crammed down a nation's throat againſt their will; 
but when they receive a religion, it is ſuppoſed 
they receive it as their converters give it; and, up- 
on that foot, they cannot juſtly mingle their own 
methods, that contradict that religion, &c. 

Page 390. With us the biſbops act only niniftexiall 
ly and ly virtue of the regal. commiſſion, by which the 
prince firmly enj3ins and commands them to: procted« in 


chufing 
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chung, confirming, and 9 &c, Suppoſe 
we held it unlawful to do ſo : How can we help it 
But does thät make it, rightful, if it be not fo? 
Suppoſe the author lived ia a heathen country, 
where a law would be made to call Chriſtianity i- 
dolatrous ; would that be a topic for him to prove 
it ſo by, &c. And why do the clergy incur a pre- 
munire ;— To frighten them. Becauſe the law un- 
derſtandeth, that, if they refuſe, the choſen can- 
not be a biſhop: But, if the clergy had an order to 
do it otherwiſe than they have preſcribed, they 
ought and would incur an hundred rather, 

Page 402. I believe the catholic church, &c, Here 
he ridicules the Apoſtles creed. Another part of 
his ſcheme. By what he ſays in theſe pages, it is 
certain, his deſign is either to run down Chriſtia- 
nity, or fet up Popery; the latter it is more chari- 
_—_ to think, and, from his paſt life, highly pro- 

able, | | 

Page 405. That which gave the Papiſts ſs great 
advantage was, clergymens talking ſo very inconſiſtent 
with themſelves, &c, State the difference here be- 
tween our ſeparation from Rome, and the diſſenters 
from us, and ſhew the falſeneſs of what he ſaith, 
I with he would tell us what he leaveth for a cler- 
gyman to do, if he may not inſtruct the people in 


religion, and if they ſhould not receive his inſtruc- 
tions, 


* 


Page 411. The reſtraint of the preſs a badge of | 


Popery. Why is that a badge of Popery ? Why 
not reſtrain the preſs to thoſe who would confound 
religion, as in civil matters. But this toucheth 
himſelf. He would ſtarve perhaps, &c, Let him 

get ſome honeſter livelihood then. It is plain, all 
his arguments againſt conſtraint, &c. favour the 
Papiſts as much as diſſenters; for both have opi- 
nions that may affect the peace of the ſtate, 


I 2 Page 


Page 413. Since this diſcourſe, & c. And muſt we 
have another volume on this one ſubject of inde- 
pendency ? Or, is it to fright us? I am not of 
Dr. Hickes's mind, u' il venge. I pity the 
readers, and the clergy that muſt anſwer it, be 
R "oe, ſo inſipid. Reflect on his ſarcaſtic conclu- 

on, ©c, 
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Tur following article, which hath lately appear- 


15 


ed in the news- papers, aalauth our imme 

diate conſideration, vis. 
„ They write from Dublin, that an ** from 
every regiment in the French ſervice is arrived 
I 3 « there, 


- 
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46 
4 


there, in order to raiſe recruits for their reſpec- 


tive corps; which is not to be done in a clan- 
deſtine manner, as formerly (when ſeveral 
ſors ſuffered death for it) but publicly, Theſe 
gentlemen are to diſperſe themſelves into the ſe- 
veral counties, where they have the beſt inter- 


« eſt; and a field officer is to reſide conſtantly at 
* Dublin to hear all complaints, which may be 
made by any of the recruits againſt their officers; 


„ and allo to prepare for ſending them off. 


„Count BRoOGL 10 hath been ſoliciting an order to 


this purpoſe; theſe two years.” 
When I firſt read this account in the public 


prints, I looked upon it as a common piece of falſe 
intelligence, and was in full expectation of ſeeing 


It 


contradicted in the next day's papers, according 


to frequent cuſtom; but having fince heard it con- 
Adently affirmed to be true, (although I can hardly 
yet believe it ; eſpecially, as to every part) the duty 
which I owe my country, and my zeal for the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment, oblige me to take ſome-notice 
of an affair, which I apprehend to be of my great 
importance: to both. 


It will be neceffary, in the firſt place, to vive the 


reader a ſhort account of the nature of theſe troops, 
as they are now eſtabliſhed in France. g 


They conſiſt, as we have been informed, of one 


regiment of horſe, and five regiments of foot, all 
—_—_ or trebly officered; ſo that they are of 


them 


lves a very confiderable body of men. 
But their number is the leaſt point to be conſi - 


dered in this affair, There are other circumſtan- 
ces, which render theſe troops infinitely more for- 
midable to Great Britain. They are not only all 
Roman Catholics, but the moſt dangerous of that 
communion, with reſpect to us, I mean Roman 
Catholic ſubjects of our own dominions; many of 


whom have deen W to > fly their 1 native country 


- ON 


©. 
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on account of rebellions and conſpiracies, in which 
they have been engaged; and all of them devoted 
by inclination ; by intereſt, by conſeience, by every 
motive human and divine, to the ſervice of the 
Pretender, in oppoſition to the. Proteſtant ſucceſ- 
Hon in his Majeſty's royal family... 
Io this we may add, that they are generally e- 
ſteemed the beſt forces in the French ſervice, that 
they have always behaved themſelves as ſuch in the 
late wars; and are commanded by officers of ap- 
proved courage, as well as great ſkill and experience 
in military affairs. | | 

It is faid likwiſe, that the ſerjeants, corporals, 
and private men are ſo well-ſeaſoned to danger, 
and expert in their duty, that, by a gradual pro- 
motion, they could furniſh officers for a very for - 
midable army, in caſe of any ſudden invaſion or 
jaſurrectian. | PORTS 
In the next place, it will not be improper to ex- 
amine this affair with regard to our laws. 
It is made felony, by act of parliament in Ire- 
land, for any ſubject of that kingdom to inliſt him · 
ſelf, or to inliſt others, in the ſervice of any fo- 
reign ſtate; and it is well known that multitudes 
of poor wretches have ſuffered death upon that ac- 
count. | 7 
We know it may be ſaid, that a power is reſery- 
ed to his Majeſty, by a clauſe in that act, to diſ- 
penſe wich it, by granting any foreign prince a li- 
cence to raiſe forces in his dominions, and in- 
Ae ſubjects from the penalties of the 
N | wes 

Although it is far from my intention to. diſpute 
any of his Majeſty's legal prerogatives, or to call 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature in queſtion, yet I muſt 
take the liberty to obſerve, that ſuch powers have 

been ſometimes granted out of complaiſance to the 
crown, that the prince's hands may not be abſolute- 
ly tyed up, and in full confidence that they will ne · 
; . . £& . ver 
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ver be exerted but for the benefit of this nation, 
or poſſibly of ſome proteſtant ally, upon great e- 
mergencies of ſtate. The exerciſe of the preroga- 
tive, in theſe caſes, is therefore merely a pruden- 
tial part, which is left to the diſcretion of the prince 
and his miniſters, who ought always to be ſuppoſed 
the beſt judges of theſe affairs; and therefore how 
ridiculous would it be to fend to the attorney: gene- 
ral for his opinion in ſuch a caſe, who can be a 
competent judge of nothing but the legality of it, 
and whether the affair be actionable or not; but 
miniſters ought to regulate their conduct, in theſe 
reſpects, according to the fituation of affairs, and 
the exigencies of government. | t 
I muſt therefore beg leave to confider the preſent 
ſabje& of the Irith forces, in this light. 
It will not be denied, I preſume, that a licence 
to recruit Roman Catholic regiments of Engliſh 
ſubjects, in foreign ſervice, and in the intereſt of a 
pretender to the crown, (which is death by the 
law, without his Majeſty's permiffion) is a favour 
of a very extraordinary nature, and ought to be 
attended with ſome extraordinary circumſtances, 
I confeſs that I can ſee no ſuch extraordinary cir- 
cumftances at preſent; unleſs it ſhould be faid that 
this favour was granted, in order to engage our 
good allies in the demolition of Dunkirk; but I 
hope they have more generoſity than to inſiſt upon 
ſuch hard terms for the effectual performance of 
that, which they are obliged by treaty to do. I am 
fure, ſuch conditions ſeem unreaſonable on our 
part, after we have made them fo many other con- 
ceſſions; particularly with relation to the flag and 
Santa Lucia; which, I think, are ſufficient to make 
them comply with all our demands, without expect- 
ing any farther favours, and even ſupererogations 
of friendſhip. „ cg pea AIR 
Perhaps my adverſaries (if they have any con - 
ceit) may take an opportunity of ridiculing me for 
writing 
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writing in this ſtrain; but as it ſometimes ſerveth 
their turn to make me a great man, and to argue 
againſt me as ſuch, Iwill for once ſuppoſe myſelf 
fo; and, methinks, if IL bad the honour: of being 
but half an hour in that ſtation, I could reaſon a- 
gainſt ſuch an order, for the good of my king and 
my country, in the following manner: 

1. Theſe troops have always been made uſe of, 
whenever there hath been any attempt in favour 
of the pretender and indeed they are, upon ma- 
ny accounts, the fitteſt for this purpoſe, They are 
our fellow - ſubjects; they ſpeak »ur language; are 
acquainted with our manners; and do not raiſe that 
averſion in the people, which they naturally con- 
ceive againſt other foreign troops, who underſtand 
neither. I am afraid, I may add, that they are 
kept up, for this purpoſe, in entire regiments, 
without ſuffering them to be mixed with the troops 
of any other nation. It is well known, at leaſt, 
that they ſupplied the late King. James with a 
nurſery of ſoldiers, who were always ready for his 
ſervice, whenever any opportunity offered itſelf for 
his reſtoration; and that, at this time, the Preten- 
der is always the bait made uſe of by their officers 
to raiſe recruits. They never mention the King 
of France, or the King of Spain, upon theſe oc- 
caſions; but liſt the poor wretches under an aſſu- 
rance, that they are entered into the ſervice of 
him, whom they call their natural and rightful 
king. I will not ſuſpect the preſent fidelity of 


France, and their cordiality to the Proteſtant eſta · 


bliſhment ; yet methinks we might eaſily excuſe 
ourſelves from furniſhing them with inſtruments, 
which they may employ agaiaſt us, whenever am- 
bition, or reaſons of. ſtate, ſhall diſſolve their pre- 


ſent engagements, and induce them to eſpouſe the 


cauſe of the Pretender again. 
2. It is very probable that his Catholic Majeſty 
(who hath likewiſe ſeveral regiments of this kind 
in 
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in his ſervice) will expect the ſame favour of re- 
cruiting them in Ireland; and that he may, in caſe 
of refuſal, make it a pretence, at any time, for 
quarrelling with us, interrupting our commerce, 
and diſturbing us again in the poſſeſſion of Gibral- 
tar. And here it is proper juſt to take notice, that 
theſe troops did his Catholic Majeſty the moſt emi- 
nent ſervice in the laſt fiege of that important 
ace. He may complain, perhaps, of our partia- 
ty to France, and alledge, that we do not treat 
Spain in the ſame manner we expect to be treated 
by them, as one of the moſt favoured nations. 

3. The kingdom of Ireland feemeth, at this 
time, in a very ill condition to admit of any ſuch 
draughts out of her dominions. She hath been 
already ſo much exhauſted by the voluntary tranſ- 
—— of multitudes of her inhabitants, (who 

ave been prevailed upon, by the calamities of their 
own country, to ſeek their bread in other parts of 
the world) that the interpoſition of parliament was 
found neceſſary to put a ſtop to it; and ſhall we 
ſuffer any foreign power to drain her ſtill farther 
under ſuch circumſtances; eſpecially in this man- 
ner, and for this purpoſe? I do not hear that this 
liceace is confined to any particular number of 
men. It is confeſſed, 1 think, that they want a- 
bove two thouſand men to complete their corps; 
and who knoweth but they may deſign to raiſe a 
great many more than they care to own; or even 
to form ſome new regiments of theſe troops? But 
_ ſuppoſing they are confined to a certain number of 
recruits, and that Ireland were in a capacity to ſpare 
them; it is well known how eafily ſuch limitations 
are evaded, and how difficult it' is to know when 
people conform exactly to the terms of their com- 
miſſion. This was ſufficiently explained in the 
late famous controverſy, concerning Mr. * Wood's 


Ste the Drepier's Letters, g f 
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patent for ſupplying Ireland with a particular ſum 
of copper-halfpence; and the arguments upon 
that ſubject may be applied to this, with ſome al- 
lowances for the difference between the two caſes. 
It may, perhaps, be ſaid likewiſe, that all the vi- 
gilance of the miniſtry hath been hitherto found 
ineffectual to prevent the French from elandeſtinely 
recruiting theſe regiments with Iriſh/ catholics; 
and, therefore, that we may as well allow them to 
do it openly; nay, that it is our intereſt to let them 
purge Ireland of her Popiſh inhabitants as much 
as they pleaſe; but I deny this for ſeveral reaſons, 
which I ſhall mention preſently; and if it were 
really the caſe, that the French can at any time re- 
cruit theſe troops clandeſtine ly, I cannot fee any 
reaſon why they ſhould ſolicite an order ſo prei- 
ſingly, for two years together, to do it openly, 
unleſs they have ſome other deſign. Ought not e- 
ven this conſideration to put us a little upon our 
guard; and is it not a tacit confeſſion, that theſe 
troops are thought to be of more importance to 
them than we ought to wiſh? Beſides, are we to li 
cence and authoriſe a miſchievous practice, becauſe 
we cannot totally prevent it? Every one juſtly ap- 
plauded his Majeſty's fingular firmneſs and reſolu- 
tion in ſupporting the rights of his German ſub- 
jects, when an attempt was made to ſeduce ſome of 
them into the King of Pruſſia's ſervice, although 
perhaps it is impoſſible to prevent that practice en- 
tirely. We all remember that the inliſting a mil- 
ler's fon, and a few other ordinary peaſants, oc- 
_ cafioned ſuch a miſunderſtanding between the two 
crowns, as proceeded almoſt to a rupture. 'Nor 
was the zeal of the Engliſh parliament backward 
on this occaſion; but, on this conlideration, a- 
mongſt others, reſolved to keep up a body of 
12,000 Heſſian troops in our pay, which have al- 
ready coſt us above a million of money. I am con- 
fident, therefore, that the ſame paternal care will 

| always 
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always influence his Majeſty to guard and protect 
his Britiſh ſubjects in the ſame manner; and, if a- 
ny meaſure ſhould be taken, which ſavours too 
much of the French intereſt, and ſeemeth of dan- 
gerous conſequence to the intereſt of his family, 
the world can impute it to nothing but the deceit- 
ful repreſentations of thoſe, who lie under ſuch 
particular obligations to the court of "Onan that 
e nenn refuſe them nothing. 

Such a licence ſeemeth to give encouragement to 
the people of Ireland to continue Roman Catholics, 
fance they are ſure to meet with a proviſion both in 
the French and Spaniſh ſervice ; whereas, we al- 
ways reject them in our troops, and abſolutely 
prohibit our officers to recruit in Ireland. Now, 
although it may not be ſafe to truſt them in our ar- 
mies; yet certainly we ought not to give the leaſt 
encouragement to their entering into foreign ſer- 
vice; eſpecially into ſuch compact bodies as theſe 
regiments. And here it will not be amiſs to relate 
a ſtory much more to the honour of an Engliſh 
nobleman, who hath alſo one of the largeſt eſtates 
in Ireland of any man in the kingdom. When he 
went to viſit the invalids in France, a place in the 
nature of our Chelſea college here, all the Iriſh of- 
ficers and ſoldiers of that hoſpital drew out in a 
body to do him particular honours. We can make 
no queſtion that their chief view was to have ſome 
preſent from his lordſhip ; but though he hath an 
heart as well diſpoſed to generous charity as any 
man, and a purſe well able to anſwer the dictates of 
ie; yet out of regard to his country, for which he 
hath likewiſe the moſt diſintereſted zeal, his anſwer 
to them was only this: ** Gentlemen, I am very 
«© ſenſible of the honour you have done me, and 
© heartily pity your misfortunes ; but as you have 
„ dravn them upon yourſelves, by ſerving againſt 
4 pour country, you muſt not expect any relief 
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«© or reward for me, for having ſuffered in a ſer- 
vice, in which I with you had never engaged.“ 
F. Is there not ſome reaſon' to apprehend, that 
this licence may, at one time or other, prove a 
ſnare to that country, and draw many people into 
their deſtruction; for, unleſs it is made perpetual, 
can it be ſuppoſed that all the poor ignorant 
wretches in the kingdom ſhould be apprized how 
long this licence is to be in force? or when they 
may liſt with impunity, and when they may not ? 
Beſides, as it may be preſumed that theſe officers 
will never go, for the future, upon ſuch errands, 
without ſome pretended orders, when the real one 
is expired; ſo they will find it no difficult matter 
to impoſe ſuch a counterfeit upon illiterate people, 
who may thus incur the penalties of the law, with- 
out knowing any thing of the matter. Such a 
method of providing for perſons, whoſe principles 
render them unſerviceable in our army, is indeed 
a little more charitable than a late “ project for 
preventing Iriſh children from being ſtarved, by 
fatting them up, and felling them to the butcher. 
6. I have often heard that theſe troops have been 
made ufe of, in parliament; as an argument for 
keeping up a ſtanding army in England; and I 
think we need not take any meaſures to render 
that argument ſtronger. God knows, there are 
= many arguments always ready upon ſuch occa- 
ons. 203 U 
might inſiſt upon ſome other points, which 
this affair naturally ſuggeſteth to a conſidering 
mind; particularly, the danger of ſuffering ſeveral 
bigotted Iriſh papiſts in foreign ſervice, to diſperſe 
themſelves into thoſe counties where they have the 
beſt intereſt, and to ſtrole about Ireland amongſt 
their relations and old acquaintance, of the ſame 
principles with themſelves. Are we ſure that they 


See Vol. III. of the author's works. a 
Vol. XI. K will 
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will not make a bad uſe of this liberty by inquiring 
into the ſtrength of their party, by giving them 
hopes. and taking an opportunity to concert mea- 
ſures for the advantage of their cauſe ?: Have we 
no reaſon to apprehend that they may endeavour to 
raiſe ſeamen as well as ſoldiers, uader colour of 
this order? or engage great numbers of their coun- 
trymen to tranſport themſelves over to the French 
colonies and plantations in the Weſt Indies, which 
are already grown formidable to the trading inter- 
eſt of Great Britain in thoſe parts ? | 
But whatever may be the motives to ſuch an ex- 
ordinary favour, or the conſequences of it, I am 
ture it is the ſtrongeſt mark of our confidence in 
France, and ſuch an one as, I believe, they would 
not place in us, upon any occaſion, I will illuſtrate 
this by a parallel cafe. _ | 
'Fhe French. Proteſtants, who fled over hither 
from a perſecmiion on account of religion, never diſ- 
covered any principles, which were incompatible with 
the civil government of France, nor ever ſet up a- 
ny pretender. to the preſent Royal Family of that 
kingdom; and yet, if we ſhould. think fit to form 
any conſiderable number of them into complete 
diſtinct regiments, to be compoſed of French Pro- 
teſtants only, ind commanded by French officers, 
without any incorporation of Britiſh ſoldiers, I 
fancy it would give our good allies ſome umbrage. 
But I am almoſt confident, that they would never 
permit us to ſend over a Proteſtant French officer 
from every regiment to recruit their reſpective 
corps, by diſperſing themſelves into thoſe Neger 
ces where they have the beſt intereſt; or ſuffer a 
 field-officer, in Engliſh pay, to reſide conſtantly in 
Paris, and exerciſe a ſort of martial law in the ca- 
tal of their dominions ; I ſay, they would hardly 
uffer this, even though our ambaſſadour ſhould 
ſolicit ſuch an order, with the utmoſt application, 


for twenty years together. 
And 


has. hand 


A 


And yet the cafe of the Iriſ forces is much 
ſtronger with reſpect to us. They do not differ 
with us only in matters of religion, but hold prin- 
ciples abſolutely deſtructive of our civil govern- 
ment; and are generally looked upon abroad as a 
ſtanding army, kept on foot to genre the Pretens 
der upon any occaſion. 

I muſt aſk a queſtion or two; which naturally 
offer themſelves in this place. 

What power is this field -· officer to — a 

ring his reſidence in Dublin? Is the French mar- 

tial law to take place, if any of 'thefe reeruits 
thould- happen to repent of what MK have done, - 

and think fit to deſert? 

Troops are — foon: as * are 
AHRed. Is this rule to be obſerved in the preſent 
cafe? If fo, another queſtion occurreth. It hath 
been found neceffary, for the ſecurity of Ireland, 

to reſtrain all Roman Catholics from wearing, or 
— any arms in their houſes. I aſk,” there- 
fore, whether the authority of this licence is to- 
ſuperſede the laws of the land ? l may go farther. 

The garriſon of Dublin ſeldom conſiſteth of a- 
bove Boo men for the duty of the place. Suppofing | 
double that number of Popiſh recruits ſhould be - 
brought thither, in order to be viewed by their 
ficld-officer, will it be faid that there is no juſt ap- 
prehenſion of danger ? but as theſe ſuggeſtions may 
appear to be founded on the infidelity of France 
(a cafe not to be 7 at hier, 1 preſs chem 
ho farther: 

T muſt however repeat it, thar this order is the 
fulleſt demonſtration of the confidence we repoſe in 
them: and I hope they will ſcorn to make any bad 
uſe of it: Bur if it were poſſible to ſuſpect that 
they could have aby defign to play the knave with 
us, they could not wiſh for a better opportunity to 

promote it, than by ſuch a power as is now faid to 
. * He "were? ing:ll 
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I hope, my remark on this article of news will 
not be conſtrued in a Jacobite ſenſe, even by the 
moſt proſtitute ſcribblers of the preſent times; but 
I muſt beg leave to expoſtulate a little with the 
public on that mean, infamous practice, which. 
theſe writers have lately uſed, in explaining ſome . 
of my papers into treaſonable libels ; taking an oc- 
caſion from hence to appear formally in defence of 
the throne, and laying it down, as a point grant- 
ed, that there is an actual, concerted deſign of ſet- 
ting aſide the preſent eſtabliſhment, * This is a 
practice which may be of great ſervice to the real 
enemies of the preſeot government; and every Ja- 
cobite in the kingdom may make uſe of it to pub- 
liſh the moſt explicit invectives on the King and 
his government, under the pretence of interpreting 
the implicit defign of other writings, It is a prac- 
tice which was never allowed of till now, and ought 
never to be allowed; for whatever may be the ſe- 
cret meaning of any author, ſuch explanations are 
certainly libels, which may have a very bad effect 
upon weak minds, and are puniſhable by the laws 
without any extraordinary methods of conſtruc- 
tion. 'Pheſe writers ought to remember the caſe 
of Sir Richard Steele, who publiſhed the Preten- 
der's declaration at the beginning of the late reign, 
with an anſwer annexed ; and although he did it 
with a very good deſign, yet it was univerſally al- 
lowed to be contrary to law; and, if his principles 
of loyalty had not been very well known, might 
have involved him in a ſevere proſecution, I thall 
make no reflexions on thoſe, who encouraged ſuch 
explanations ; and thoſe who are hired to do it are 
beneath my notice. Let them empty all the trite 
common places of ſervile, injudicious flattery, and 
endeavour to make their court by iuch nauſeous, 
diſhoneſt adulation, as, I am ſure, gives the moſt 
offence to thoſe perſons, to whom it is paid. Let 


them throw as much foul dirt at me as they . 
t 
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Let them charge me with deſigns, which never en- 


tered into my thoughts, and cannot juſtly be im- 

uted ro me from any part of my condu&. God 
StioWenls uu Herde I am as 2ealous for the welfare 
of the preſent Royal Family as the moſt fordid of 
theſe ſycophants, 1 am ſenfible, that our Happi- 
neſs dependeth on the ſecurity of his Majeſty's 
title, and the prefervation of the preſent goveru- 
ment, upon thofe principles, which eſtabliſhed. 
them at the late glorious revolution; and which, 1 
hope, will continue to actuate the conduct of Bri- 
tons to the lateft generations. Theſe have always 
been my principles; and whoever will give himſelf 
the trouble of looking over the courſe of theſe pa- 
pers, will be convinced that they have been my 
guide: But I am a blunt, plain- dealing, old man, 
who am not afraid to ſpeak the truth; and as I 
have no reliſh for flattery myſelf, I ſcorn to beſtow - 
it on others. I have not, however, been ſparing - 
of juſt praiſe, nor ſlipt any ſeaſonable opportunity 
to diſtinguiſh' the royal virtues of their preſent 
Majeſties “. More than this-I*cannot do; and 
more than this, I hope, will: not be expected. 
Sbme of my expreſſions, perhaps, may have been 
thought too rough and unpoliſhed for the climate 
of a court; but they flowed purely from the ſince- 
rity of my heart; and the freedom of my writings + 
hath proceeded-from my zeal- tor the intereſt of 
my king and country. . 

With regard to my adverſaries, I will leave every 
impartial reader to judge, whether, even in private 
life, that man is not moſt to be depended upon, 
who, being inwardly convinced of the great and 

d qualities of his friend, never loadeth him with 

Iſome flatteries, but takes the honeſt liberty of 
warning him againſt the meaſures of thoſe who are 
Endeavouring to miſlead him, I he calc is much 


King George II. and Queen Caroline his Conſort, 
K 3 ſtronger 
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ſtronger in public life; and a crown is beſet wich 
ſo many difficulties, that even a Prince of the moſt 
conſummate wiſdom is not always ſufficiently 
guarded againſt the dangers which ſurround him, 
from the ſtratagems of artful miniſters, or the 
blunders of weak ones. Both of them may be e- 
qually bad miniſters, and purſue the ſame methods 


of ſupporting themſelves, by flattering him into 


meaſures which tend to his deſtruction. 

But it is time to draw to a concluſion ; and I can 
only add, that if I were really engaged, in any de- 
fign, contrary to the intereſt of the preſent eſtab- 
liſhment, I ſhould have ſat down contented, and 
ſecretly rejoiced at the affair, which occaſioned this 
paper, inſtead of giving myſelf and the reader fo 
much trouble. ' ay + 

F + 
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SIR, 


I Deteft reading your papers becauſe I am not of 
your principles, and becauſe I cannot endure 
to be convinced. Yet, I was prevailed on to per- 
uſe your Craft, man of December the 12th, where- 
in I diſcover you to be as great an enemy of this 
country, as you are of your own, You are plea- 
ſed to reflect on a project I propoſed of making 
the children of Iriſh parents to be uſeful to the 
public inſtead of being burthenſome ; and you ven- 
ture to aſſert, that your own ſcheme is more cha- 
ritable, of not permitting our Popiſh natives to be 
liſted in the ſervice of any foreign prince, 
Perhaps, Sir, you may not have heard of any 
kingdom ſo unhappy as this, both in their im- 
ports and exports, We import a fort of goods, 
of no intrinſic value, which coſteth us above 
forty thouſand pounds a-year to dreſs, ſcour, and 
poliſh, which altogether do not yield one penny 
| advantage ; 
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advantage; avd we annually export above ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds à year in another kind 
of goods, for which we receive not one ſingle far- 

thing in return: Even the money paid for letters 
ſent in tranſacting this commerce being all returned 
to England. But now, when there is a moſt lucky 

opportunity offered to begin a trade, whereby this 
nation will ſave many thouſand pounds a year, and 
England be a prodigious gainer, you are pleaſed, 
without a call, officioully, aud malicioufly, to in- 

ter poſe with very trivolous arguments, 

It is well known, that, about ſixty years ago, 
the exportation of live cattle from hence to Eag- 
land was of great benefit to both kingdoms, until 
that branch of traffic was ſtopt by an act of parlia- 
ment on your ſide, whereof you have ſufficient rea- 
ſon to repent. Upon which account, when ano- 
ther act paſſed your parliament, forbidding the ex- 
portation of live men to any foreign countiy, you 
were ſo wiſe as to put in a clauſe, allowing it to be 
done by his Majeſty's permiſſion, under his ſigu- 
manual, for which, among other great bene fits 
granted to Ireland, we are infinitely obliged to the 
Britiſh legiſlature, Yet this very grace and favour 
you, Mr. D'Anver, whom we ncver diſobliged, 
are endeavouring to prevent; which, I will take 
upon me to ſay, is a manifeſt mark of your diſaf- 
fection to his Majeſty, a want of duty to the mi- 
niſtry, and a wicked deſign of oppreſſing this king - 
dom, and a traiterous attempt to leſſen the trade 
and manufactures of England, 

Our trueſt and beſt ally the Moſt Chriſtian King 
hath obtained his Majeſty's licence, purſuant to 
law, to export from hence ſome thouſand bodies 
of healthy, young living, men, to ſupply his Iriſh 
regiments, I he King of Spain, as you aſſert your- 
ſelf, hath deſired the ſame civility, and ſeemeth to 
have at leaſt as good a claim; ſuppoſing then that 
theſe two potentates will only deſire leave to cw 
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off ſix thouſand men between them to France and 
Spain, then by computing the maintenance of a tall, 
hungry Iriſhman, in food and cloaths, to be only 
at five pounds a-head, here will be zo, ooo pounds 
per annum ſaved clear to the nation, for they can 
find no other employment at home beſides begging, 
robbing, or ſtealing. But, if thirty, forty, or 
fifty thouſand, (which we could gladly ſpare) were 
ſent on the ſame errand, what an immenſe benefit 
muſt it be tous? And, if the two princes, in whoſe 
ſervice they were, ſhould happen to be at war with 
each other, how ſoon would thoſe recruits be de- 
ſtroyed, then what a number of friends would the 
Pretender loſe, and what a number of Popiſh e- 
nemies all true Proteſtants get rid of? Add to this, 
that then by ſuch a practice the lands of Ireland, 
that want hands for tillage, muſt be employed in 
grazing, which would ſink the price of wool, raw 
hides, butter and tallow, ſo that the Engliſh might 
have them at their own rates; and in return ſend 
us wheat to make our bread, barley. to brew our 
drink, and oats for our horſes, without any labour 

of our own, f 
Upon this occafion, I deſire humbly to offer a 
ſcheme, which, in my opinion, would beſt anſwer 
the true intereſts. of both kingdoms : For, although 
I bear a moſt tender filial affection for England, 
my dear native country; yet, I cannot deny but 
this noble iſland hath a great ſhare in my love and 
eſteem, nor can I exprels how much I deſire to fee 
it flouriſh in trade and opulence, even beyond its 
preſcnt happy condition. OY” 
The profitable land of this kingdom is, I think, 
uſually computed at ſeventeen millions of acres, all 
which I propoſe to be wholly turned to grazing, 
Now, it is found by experience, that one grazicr 
and his family can manage two thouſand acres, 
Thus, ſixteen millions eight hundred thoufand 
acres may be managed by eight thouſand four 
* hundred 
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kundred families, and the fraction of two hundred 
rhoufand acres will be more than fufficient for cab- 
bins, out-houfes,- and poratoe gardens ; becauſe it 
zs to be underitood, that corn of all ſorts muſt be 
ſent to us from England. 
Theſe eight thouland four bundred families may 
be divided among the four provinces, according to 
the number of houſes in each province; and, mak- 
ing the equal allowance of eight to a family, the 
number of inhabitans will amount to 69 thouſand 
two hundred ſouls; to theſe we are to add a 


Nanding army of twenty thouſand Engliſh, which, 


together with their trulls, their baſtards, and their 
horfe-boys, will, by a groſs compuration, very near 
double the count, and: be very ſufficient for the 
defence aud grazing of the kingdom, as well as to 
enrich-our neighbours, expel popery, and keep out 
the Pretender. And leſt the army ſhould be at a 


loſs for buſineſs, I think it would be very prudent- 


to employ them in collecting the public taxes for 


paying themſelves and the civil lift, 


I adviſe, that all our owners of theſe lands mould 


live conſtantly in Eugland, in order to learn po- 
litegefß, aud qualify themfelves for employments: 


But, for fear of increaſing the natives in this 


iſland, that an annual draught, according to the 


number born every. year, . be exported ro whatever 


prince will bear the carriage; or tranſplanted 1 


ne Eugliſh dominions on the American continent, 


as a ſcreen between his Majeſty's Englith ſubjects . 


and the favage Indians. 
1 adviſe likewiſe, that no commodity whatſo- 


ever, of this nation's growth, thouid be fent to 


any other country, except England, und ir the pe- 


nalty of high treaſon; and that all the ſaid com- 


oni {hall be ent ia their natural ſtate, the 


hides raw, the wool uncombed, the flax ia the 
ſtub, excepting only fith, butter, tallow, and whar- 


ever elſe will be ſpoiled in the carriage. On che 


1 2 


coutrary, 
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q contrary, that no goods whatſoever fhall be im- 
- ported hither, except from England, under the 
t ſame penalty : That England ſhould be forced, at 
p theic own rates, to ſend us over cloaths ready 
made, as well as ſhirts and ſmocks to the ſoldiers 
and their trulls: all iron, wooden, and earthen 
ware; and whatever furniture may be neceſſary for 
the cabbins of graziers, with a ſufficient quantity 
of gin, and other ſpirits, for thoſe who can afford 
to get drunk on holidays: 15 | 

As to the civil and eceleſiaſtical adminiſtration, 
which I have not yet fully conſidered, I can ſay 
little; only with regard to the latter, it is plain, 
that the article of paying tythe for ſupporting ſpe- 
culative opinions in religion, which is ſo inſup- 
portable a burthen to all true proteſtants, and to 
moſt churchmen, will be very much leſſened by 
this expedient; becauſe dty cattle pay nothing to 
the ſpiritual hireling, any more than imported 

corn; ſo that the induſtrious ſhepherd and cow- 
herd may fit, every man under his own black- 
berry buſh, and on his own potatoe-bed, where 
this happy iſland will become a new Arcadia. 

] do likewiſe propoſe, that no money ſhall be 
uſed in Ireland, except what is made of leather, 
which likewiſe ſhall be coined in England, and im- 
ported; and that the taxes ſhall be levied out of 

the commodities we export for England, and there 
turned into money for his Majeſty's uſe; and the 
rents to landlords diſcharged in the ſame manner 
This will be no manner of grievance, for we alrea- 
dy ſec it very practicable to live without money, and 
ſhall be more convinced of it every day. But whe- 
ther paper ſhall continue to ſupply that defect, 
or whether we ſhall] hang up all thoſe who proteſs 
the trade of bankers, (which latter I am rather 


inclined. to) muſt be left to the conſideration of 
wiſer politicians, | 
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That which maketh me more zealouſly bent 
upon this ſcheme is, my deſire of living in amity 
with our neighbouring brethren ; for we have al- 
ready tried all other means, without effect, to that 
bleſſed end; And, by the courſe of meaſures taken 
-for ſome years paſt, it ſhould ſeem that we are all 
agreed in the point. 

This expedient will be of great advamage to both 
'kingdoms, upon ſeveral accounts: For, as to Eng- 
and, they have a juſt claim to the balance of trade 
on their ſide with the whole world; and therefore 
our anceſtors and we, who conquered this king- 
dom for them, ought in duty and gratitude, to let 
them have the whole benefit of that conqueſt to 
themſelves; eſpecially, when the conqueſt was 
amieably made, without bloodſhed, by ſtipulation 
between the Iriſh princes and Henry II. by which 
they paid him, indeed, not equal homage with 
what the electors of Germany do to the emperor, 
but very near the ſame that he did to the king of 
France for his French dominions. 

In conſequence of this claim from England, that 
kingdom may very reaſonably demand the benefit 
of all our commodities in their natural growth, to 
de manufactured by their people, and a ſufficient 
quantity of them for our uſe to be returned hither 
tully manufactured. 

Thi, on the other fide, will be of great benefit 
to our inhabitants the graziers, when time and la- 
bour will be too much taken up in manuring their 
ground, feeding their cattle, ſhearing their ſheep, 
and ſending over their oxen fit for ſlaughter; to 
which employments they are turned by nature, as 
- deſcended from the Scythians, whoſe ey they are 
ſtill fo fond of. So Virgil deſcribeth j it: 


Et lac concretum cum ſanguine vibit equino. 


Which 


* 
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Which, in Engliſh, is Bonnyclabber “, mingled 
with the blood of horſes, as they formerly did, until 
about the beginning of the laſt century, when 
luxury, under the form of politeneſs, began to 
creep in, they exchanged the blood of horſes for 
that of their black cattle; and, by conſequence, 
became leſs warlike than their anceſtors, 
Although I propoſed that the army ſhould be 
collectors of the public revenues, yet I did not 
thereby intend that thoſe taxes ſhould be paid in 


gold or ſilver; but in kind, as all other rent. For 


the cuſtom of tenants making their payments in 
money, is a new thing in the world, little known in 
former ages, nor generally practiſed in any nation 
at preſent, except this iſland, and the ſouthern 
parts of Britain. But, to my great ſatis faction, I 
foreſee better times; the ancient manner beginneth 
to be now practiſed in many parts of Connaught, 
as well as in the county of Corke, where the 
ſquires turn tenants themſelves, divide ſo many 
cattle to their ſlaves, who are to provide ſuch a 
quantity of butter, hides, or tallow, ſtill keeping 
up their number of cattle; and carry the goods to 
Corke, or other port towns, and then ſell them to 
merchants. By which invention there is no ſuch 
thing as a ruined farmer to be ſeen ; but the people 
live with comfort on potatoes and bonnyclabber, 
neither of which are vendible commocaties abroad. 


* Thick, ſour-milk, 
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WHEN Dr. Swift was at Sir Arthur Acheſon's 
at Markethill in the county of Armagh, an 
old gentleman was recommended to him, as being 
a remarkable cavalier in the reigns of Charles II. 
James II. and William III. who had behaved with 
great loyalty and bravery ia Scotland during the 
| troubles of thoſe reigns, but was neglekted by the 
government, although he deſerved great rewards 
from it. As he was reduced in his circumſtances, 
Dr, Swift made him a handſome preſent ; but ſaid 
at the ſame time, * Sir, this trifle cannot ſupport 
* you long, and your friends may grow tired of 
* you; therefore I would have you contrive ſome 
& honeſt means of getting a ſum of money, ſuffi- 
* cient to pur you into a way of life of ſupporting 
yourſelf with independency in your old age.“ 
To which Captain Creichtoa (for that was the 
gentleman's name) anſwered, | have tired all m 
« friends, and cannot expect any ſuch extraordina- 
* ry favours,” Then Dr. Swift replied, ** Sir, 1 
% have heard much of your adventures; that the 
are freſh in your memory; that you can teil 
them with great humour; and that you have . 
ken memorandums of them in writing,” T, 
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which the Captain ſaid, I have; but no one can 
«© underſtand them but myſelf.” Then. Dr Swift 
rejoined, ** Sir, get your manuſcripts, read them 
to me, and tell me none but genuine ſtories, and 
„then I will place them in order for you, prepare 
«© them for the preſs, and endeavour to get you 
a ſubſcription among my friends, as you may 
«« do among your own.” The Captain, ſoon after, 
waited on the Dean with his papers, and related 
many adventures to him; which the Dean was ſo 
kind as to put in order of time, to correct the ſtyle, 


and make a ſmall book of, intituled, 'The ME- 


MOIRS or CAPTAIN JOHN CREICHTON. 
A ſubſcription was immediately ſet on foot, by the 
Dean's lntereſt and recommendation, which raiſed 
for the Captain above two hundred pounds, and 


2 the remaining part of his life very happy and 
Fe 


TO THE 


READER. 


HE author of theſe Memoirs, Captain John 
Creighton, is ſtill alive, and reſides in the 

northern part of this kingdom. He is a very ho- 
neſt and worthy man, but of the old ſtamp ; and, 
it is probable, that ſome of his principles will not 
reliſh very well in the preſent diſpoſition of the 
world, His Memoirs are therefore to be received 
like a poſthumous work, and as containing facts, 
which very few alive, except himſelf, can remem- 
ber: Upon which account, none of his generous 
ſubſcribers are, in the leaſt, anſwerable for many 
opinions relating to the public, both in church and 
ſtate, which he ſeems to juſtify; and, in the vin - 
dication of which, to the hazard of his life, and 
the loſs of his fortune, he ſpent the moſt uſeful 
part of his days. Principles, as the world goes, 
are little more than faſhion, and the apoſtle tells 
us, that the Faſhion of this world paſſeth away, We 
read with pleaſure the memoirs of ſeveral authors, 
whoſe party we diſapprove, if they be written with 
nature and truth, Curious men are deſirous to ſee 
what can be ſaid on both ſides; and even the viru- 
lent flat relation of Ludlow, though written in the 
ſpirit of rage, prejudice, and vanity, doth not want 
its advocates. This inclines me to think, that the 
Memoirs of Captain Creichton may not be unac- 
ceptable to the curious of every party; becauſe, 
from my knowledge of the man, and the teſtimony 
of ſeveral conſiderable perſons, of different politi- 
cal denominations, I am confident, that he hath 


not 


l 
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not inſerted one paſſage or circumſtance, which he 


did-not know, or, from -the- beſt intelligence he 
could get, believed to be true. 

_ "Theſe Memoirs are therefore offered to the world 
in their native ſimplicity, And it was not with 
little difficulty, that the author was perſuaded by 
his friends to recollect and put them in order, .chiet- 
ly for his own juſtification, and partly by the im- 


portunity of ſeveral eminent gentlemen, who had 
a mind that they ſhould turn to ſome profit to the 


author. | | 

The Captain having made over all his little eſtate 
to a beloved daughter, upon her marriage, on the 
condition. of being entertained in her houſe for the 
ſmall remainder. of his life, hath put it out of his 
own power, either to ſupply his incidental wants, 
to pay ſome long contracted debts, or to gratify 
his generous nature in being further uſeful to his 
family; on which accounts, he deſires to return 
his moſt humble thanks to his worthy ſubſcribers; 
and hopes, they will conſider him no further than 
as an honeſt, well-meaning man, who, by his. own 
perſonal courage and conduct, was able to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf, under many diſadvantages, to a de- 
gree, that few private lives have been attended with 
ſo many ſingular and extraordinary events. 

Beſides the great ſimplicity in the ſtyle and man- 
ner of the author, it is a very valuable circumſtance, 
that his plain relation corrects many miſtaken paſ- 
ſages in other hiſtorians, which have too long paſ- 
ſed for truths ; and whoever impartially compares 
both, will probably decide in the Captain's favour: 
For the memory of old men is ſeldom deceived, in 
what paſſed in their youth and vigour of age: And, 


if he hath, at any time, happened to be miſtaken 


in circumſtances of time or place, (with neither of 
which I can charge him) it was certainly againſt his 


will. Some of his own perſonal diſtreſſes and ac- 


tions, 
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tions, which he hath related, min be almoſt che 
ſubject of a tragedy | 
Upon the whole, comparing great things to 
ſmall, I know not any memoirs that more reſemble 
thoſe of Philip de Comines (which have received ſo 
univerſal approbation) than theſe | of Captain 
Creichton, which are told in a manner equally na- 
tural, and with equal appearance of truth, altho', 
I confeſt, upon affairs in a more obſcure ſcene, and 
of leſs importante. 
2 
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THE former part of my life having been attend- 
ed with ſome paſſages and events, not very 
common to men of my private and obſcure condi- 
tion, I have (perhaps induced by the talkativeneſs 
of old age) very freely and frequently communica- 
ted them to ſeveral worthy gentlemen, who were 
Pleaſed to be my friends, and ſome of them my 
bene factors. Theſe perſons profeſſed themſelves 
to be ſo well entertained 'with my ſtory, that they 
often wiſhed it could be digeſted -into order, and 
publiſhed to the world, believing that ſuch a trea- 
tiſe, by the variety of incidents, written in a plain 
unaffected ſtyle, might be, at leaſt, ſome amuſement 
to indifferent readers; of ſome example to thoſe 
who deſire ſtrictly to adhere to their duty and prin- 
ciples; and might ſerve to vindicate my reputation 
in Scotland, where I am well known; that king - 
dom having been the chief ſcene of my acting, and 
| where I have been repreſented by a fanatic rebel- 
| lious party, as a perſecutor of the ſaints, and a man 

| of blood. 5 
| Having loſt the benefit of a thorough ſchool-e- 
| ducation by a moſt indiſereet marriage, in all world- 
ly views, although to a very good woman ; and, 
in conſequence thereof, being forced to ſeek my 
fortune 


\ 
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fortune in Scotland as a ſoldier, where I forgot all 
the little I had learned, the reader cannot reaſon- 
dly expect to be much pleaſed with my ſtyle, or 
method, or manner of relating: It is enough, if 
I never wilfully fail in point of truth, nor offend 
by malice or partiality. My memory, I thank God, 
is yet very perfect as to things long paſt, although, 
like an old man, I retain but little of what hath 
happened ſince I grew into years. 27] 

I am likewiſe very ſenſible of an infirmity in ma- 
ny authors, who write their own memoirs, and are 
apt to lay too much weight upon trifles, which they 
are vain enough to conceive the world to be as 
much concerned in as themſelves; yet I remember 
that Plutarch, in his lives of great men, (which I 
have read in the Engliſh tranſlation) ſays, that the 
nature and diſpoſition of a man's mind may be oft- 
en better diſcovered by a ſmall circumſtance, than by 
an action or event of the greateſt importance. And, 
beſides, it is not improbable that grey hairs may 
have brought upon me a vanity, to deſire that po- 
ſterity may know what manner of man I was, 

I ly under another diſadvantage, and indeed a 
very great one, from the wonderful change of epi- 
nions, ſince I firſt made any appearance in the 
world. I was bred under the. principles of the 
ſtricteſt Hyalty to my prince, and in an exact con- 
formity in diſcipline, as well as doctrine, to the 
church of England; which are neither altered 
nor ſhaken to this very day; and I am now too 
old to mend. However, my different ſentiments, 
ſince my laſt troubles after the revolution, have ne- 
ver had the leaſt influence either upon my actions 
or diſcourſe. I have ſubmitted myſelt with entire 
reſignation, according to St. Paul's precept, to the 
powers that be, I converle equally with all parties, 
and am equally favoured by all; and, God knows, 
it is now of little conſequence what my opinions 
are, under ſuch a weight of age and infirmities, 


with 
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with a very ſcanty ſubſiſtence, which, inſtead of 


comforting, will hardly ſuport me. | 


But / there is another point, which requires a bet- 
ter apology than I am able to give: A judicious 
reader will be apt to cenſure me, and, I confeſs, 
with reaſon enough, as guilty of a very fooliſh ſu- 
perſtition in relating my dreams, and how I was 
guided by them with ſucceſs, in diſcovering one or 
two principal Covenanters, I ſhall not eaſily allow 
myſelf to be, either by nature or education, more 
ſuperſlitious than other men; but I take the truth to 
be this: Being then full of zeal againſt enthuſiaſti- 
cal Rebels, and better informed of their lurking- 
holes than moſt officers in the army, this made ſo 
ſtrong an impreſſion on my mind, that it affected 
my dreams, when I was directed to the moſt pro- 


bable places, almoſt as well as if I had been awake, 


being guided in the night by the ſame conjectures I 
had made in the day. There could poſſibly be no 
more in the matter; and God forbid I ſhould 
pretend to a ſpirit of divination, which would make 


me reſemble thoſe very hypocrirical Saints, whom it 


was both my duty, and inclination, to bring to juſ- 
tice, for their many horrid blaſphemies againſt God, 
rebellions againſt their Prince, and barbarities to- 
wards their Gountrymen and fellow-chriftians, 
My great grandfather, Alexander Creighton, of 
the houſe of Dumfries in Scotland, in a feud be- 
* tween the Maxwells and the Johnſtons, (the chief 
of the Johnſtons being the Lord Johnſton, an- 
ceſtor of the preſent Marquis of Annandale) fiding 
with the latter, and having killed ſome of the for- 
mer, was forced to fly into Ireland, where he ſet- 
tled near Kinard, then a woody country, and now 
called Ca/iden : But within a year or two, ſome 
friends and relations of thoſe Maxwells who had 
been killed in the feud, coming over to Ireland, 
to purſue their revenge, lay in wait for my grand- 
father ia the wood, and ſhot him dead, as he was 
| going 
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going to church. This accident happened about 


the time that James VI. of Scotland came to the 


crown of England, 
Alexander, my great grandfather, left two ſons, 
and as many daughters ; his eldeſt fon John, lived 
till a year or two after the rebellion in 1641. His 
houſe was the firſt in Ulſter ſer vpon by the Iriſh, 
who took and impriſoned him at Dungannon ; but, 
fortunately making his efcape, Ke went to Sir Ro- 
bert Stuart, who was then in arms for the king, 
and died in the ſervice, : 
This John, who was my grandfather, left two 
ſons, Alexander my father, and a younger ſon, 
Iizewiſe named John, who being a child but two or 
three years old at his father's death, was invited to 
Scotland by the Lady Drumfries, there educated 
by her, and ſent to fea : He madeTcveral voyages 


to and from Barbadoes, then ſettled in Scotland, 


where he died ſome time after the Reſtoration, 
leaving, beſide a daughter, one fon, who, at m 
charges; was bred up a phyſician, and proved ſo 
famous in his profeſſion, that he was ſent by her 
late Majeſty Queen Anne, to cure the king of 
Portugal of the venereal diſeaſe. | He had a thous 
ſand pounds paid him in hand, before he began 
his journey ; but when he arrived at Liſbon, the 
Portugueze council and phyſicians diſſuaded that 
king from truſting his perſon with a foreigner. 
However, his majeſty of Portugal ſhewed him ſe- 
veral marks of his eſteem; and, at parting, pre- 
ſented him with a very rich jewel, which he ſold 
afterwards for five hundred guineas. He ſtayed 
there not above fix weeks; during which time, he 
got conſiderable practice. After living many years 
in London, where he grew very rich, he died No- 
vember 1726, and, as it is believed, without ma- 
king a will, which is very probable; becauſe, al- 
though he had no children, he left me no legacy, 
who was his couſin- german, and had been his 
Vol. XI. M greateſt 
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greateſt bene factor, by the care and expence of his 
education, Upon this matter, I muſt add one cir- 
cumſtance more, how little ſignificant ſoever it may. 
be to others. Mr. Archdeacon Maurice being at 
London, in order to his journey to France, on ac- 
count of his health, went to viſit the doctor, and 
Fut him in mind of me, urging the obligations 1 
had laid upon him. The duStor agreed ro lend me 
whatever ſum of money the Archdeacon ſhould 
think reaſonable, and deliver it to him on his re- 
turn from his travels; but unfortunately the doctor 
died two or three days before the Archdeacon came 
back. 

Alexander, my father, was about eighieen years 
ald in 1041, The Iriſh rebellion then breaking 
out, he went to Captain Gerard Irvin, his rela- 
tion, who was en captain of horſe, and after- 
wards knighted by King Charles II. This gentle- 
man having a party for the king, ſoon after joined 
with Sir Robert Stuart in the county of Donegal ; 


where, in the courſe of thoſe troubles, they conti- 


nued ſkirmithing, ſometimes with the Iriſh rebels, 
and ſometimes with thoſe of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, after the rebellion in England began; till 
at length Captain Irvin, and one Mr. Stuart, were 
taken priſoners, and put in goal in Derry; which 
city was kept for the parliament againſt the king, 


by Sir Charles Coote. Here my father performed 


a very memorable and gallant action, in reſcuing 


his relation Captain Irvin, and Mr, Start. I will 


relate this fact in all its particulars, not only be- 
cauſe it will do ſome honour to my father's me- 

mory, but likewiſe becauſe, for its boldneſs and 
ſucceſs, it ſeems to me very well to deſerve record- 


in 
Fly father having received information, that Sir 
Charles Coote, governour of Derry, had publicly 
declared, that Captain Irvin and his companion, 
ſhould be put to death within two or three days, 
communicated 
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communicated this intelligence to ſeven truſty 
friends, who all engaged to aſliſt him, with the ha- 
zard of their lives, in delivering the two gentlemen 
from the danger that threatened them. They all 
agreed that my father, and three more, at the kour 
of ſix in the morning, when rhe welt-gate ſtood o- 
pen, and the draw-bridge was let down for the go- 
vernor's horfes to go out to water, ſhould ride in, 
one by one, after a manner as if they belonged to 
the town, and there conceal themfelves in a friend's 
houſe till night; at which time my father was to 
acquaint Captain Irvin, and his fellow - priſoner 
with their deſign, which was to this purple: 
That, after concerting meaſures at the priſon, ny 
father ſhould repair to a certain place on the city- 
wall, and give inſtructions to the four without, at 
twelve at night: Accordingly, next morning, as 
ſoon as the gate was open, my father, with his 
three comrades, got into the town, and the ſame. 
night having ſettled matters with the two gentle- 
men, that they thould be ready at fix next morn- 
ing, at which hour, he and his three friends ſhould 
call upon them; he then went to the wall, and di- 
rected the four, who were without, that as ſoon as 
they ſhould ſee the gate open and th bridge drawn, 
one of them ſhould walk up to the centry, and ſe- 
cure him from making any noiſe, by holding a pi- 
ftol to his breaſt ; after which, the other three 
thould ride up, and ſecure the room where the by- 
guard lay, to prevent them from cosing out: 
Moſt of the garriſon were in their beds, which en- 
couraged my father, and his friends, and much 
facilitated the enterpriſe : Therefore preciſely at 
fix o'clock, when the.by-guard and centry at the 
weſtern, gate were ſecured by the four without, my 
father and the other three within being mounted 
on horſeback, with one ſpare horſe, in- the habit 
of town's:people, with cudgels ia their hands, call- 
cd at the goal door, on pretence to ſpeak to Cap- 
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tain Irvin and Mr. Stuart. They were both walk- 
ing in a large room in the goal, with the goaler 
and three feldlers attending them; but theſe not 
ſuſpecting the perſons on horſeback before the 
door, whom they took to be inhabitants of the 

town, my father aſked Capt. Irvin, whether he 
had any commands to a certain place, where he 
pretended to be going? the Captain made ſome 
anſwer, but ſaid they ſhould not go before they 
had drank with him; then giving a piece of money 
to one of the ſoldiers, to buy a bottle of ſack at a 
tavern a good way off, and pretending likewiſe 
ſome errand for another ſoldier, ſent him alſo out 
of the way; there being none now left to guard 
the priſoners but the goaler and the third ſoldier, 
Capt. Irvin leapt over the hatch-door, and as the 
goaler leapt after, my father knocked him down 
with his cudgel. While this was doing, Mr. Stu- 
art tript up the ſoldier's heels, and immediately 
leapt over the hatch, They both mounted, Stuart 
on the horſe behind my La and Irvin on che 
ſpare one, and in a few minutes came up with their 


companions at the gate, before the main-guard . 


could arrive, although it was kept wuhia twenty 
yards of the goal door. 

I ſhould have obſerved, that as ſoon as Captain 
Irvin and his friend got over the hatch, wy fa- 
ther and his comrades. put a couple of broad ſwords 
into their hands, which they had concealed under 
their cloaks, and at the fame time drawing their 
own, were all ſix determined to force their way a- 
gainſt any who offered to obſtruct them in their 
paſſage ; but the diſpatch was ſo ſudden, that they 
got clear out of the gate before the leaſt oppoſition 
could be made. They were no ſooner gone than 
the town was alarmed : Coote, the Governor, got 
out of his bed, and ran into the ſtreets in his ſhirt, 


to know what the hubbub meant, and was in a 


great rage at the accident, The adventurers met 
; the 
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the Governor's groom, coming back with his maſ⸗ 
ter's horſes from watering; they ſeized the horſes, 
and got ſafe to Sir Robert Stuart's, about four 
miles off, without lofing one drop of blood in this 
hizardous enterpriſe.” 

This gallant per/on (if I may fo preſume to call 
mygfather) had above twenty children by his wife 
Anne Maxwell, of the family of the Earl of Nid- 
diſdale, of whom I was the eldeſt; they all died 
young except myſelf, three other boys, and two 
girls; who lived to be men and women. My fe- 
cond brother I took care to have educated at G.at- 
gow, but he was drowned at two-and twenty years 
old, ia a ſtorm, on his return to Ireland. The o- 
ther two died Captains abroad, ia the fervice of 
King William. | 

I was born on the 8h day of May 1648, at 
Caſtlefin, in the county of Donegal. I mage ſane | 
ſmall progreſs in learning at the ſchool of Dan- 
gannon; but when I was eighteen years old, I ve- 
ry inconſiderately married Mrs. Elizabeth Dalgar- 
no, my ſchoolmaſter's daughter, by whom I have 
had thirteen chitdren, who all died young except two 
daughters, married to two brothers, James and 
Charles Young of the county of Tyrone. 

Having been fo very young when I married, I 
could think of no other courſe to advance my for- 
tune, than by getting into the army. Captain Ic- 
vin, often mentioned already, had a brother who 
was a phyſician at Edinburgh, to whom he wrote 1a 
my favour, defiriag he would recommend me to 
the Marquis of Atholl and others, then at the head 
of affairs in Scotland; this was in the year 1674. 
There were then but one troop of horſe guards, 
(whereof the Marquis was Colonel) and one regi- 
ment of foot-guards, commanded by the Earl of 
Linlithgow, in that kingdom; and they conkited 
chicily of gentlemen, ; 

Dr. Irvin, phyſician 7 the horſe-guards, accor- 
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dingly preſented me to the Marquis of Atholl, re- 
queſting that I might be received into his troop. 


His Lordſhip pr-tending there was no vacancy, 


was, by the doctor, threatened, in a free jeſting 
manner, with a doſe of poiſon, inſtead of phyſic, 
the firſt time he ſhould want his ſkill; Heel, oel, 
then, quoth the Marquis, what is your friend's. 


name? Deel tat me, anſwered the doctor, gin 7 


ken ; whereupon | was called in, to write my name 
in the roll. I was then. ordered. to repair io the 
troop at Stirling, with directions to Eieutenant- 


Colonel Cockburn, the commanding officer, to put 


me into which of the four ſquadrons, whereot the 
troops conſiſted, he thought fit. He thereupon. 
placed me in his own, and appointed me my quar- 
ters. 


Soon after this, the conventicles growing nume- 


Tous in the weſt, ſeveral partics were drawn out to- 


ſuppreſs them; among whom I never failed to- 
make one, in hopes thereby to be taken notice of 
by my commanders, for I had nothing to recom- 
mend me, except my a#tivity, diligence, and cc · 


rage, being a ſtranger, and born out of that king- 
dom. 5 | 


My firſt action, after having been taken into the 


guards, was, with a dozen gentlemen more, to go 


in queſt of Mas David Williamſon, a noted cove- 
nanter ; ſince made more famous in the book cal: 
ed the Scotch Priſoyterian eloquence, I had been 
aflured, that this Williamſon did much frequent 
the houſe of my Lady Cherrytree, within ten miles. 
of Edinburgh; but when 1 arrived firſt with my 
party about the houſe, the lady well knowing our 
errand, put Williamſon to bed to her daughter, 
diſguiſed in a woman's night-dreſs, When the 
troopers went to ſearch in the young lady's room, 
her mother pretended that ſhe was not well; and 
Williamſon ſo managed the matter, that when the 


daughter raiſed herſelf a little in the bed, to let the 


troopers 


a 
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troopers ſee her, they did not diſcover him, and 
ſo went off diſappoiated, But the young lady proved 
with child; and Williamſon, to take off the ſcan» 
dal; married her in ſome time after. This Wil- 


liamſon married five or ſix wives ſucceſſively, and 


was alive in the reign of Queen Anne; at which 
time I ſaw him preaching in one of the kirks at E. 
dinburgh. It is ſaid that King Charles the Second, 
hearing of Williamſon's behaviour in Lady Cher- 
rytree's houſe, wiſhed to ſee the. man thardifcovered 
ſo much vigour while his troopers. were in ſearch 
of him:. And, in. a merry way, declared, that 
when he was in the Royal- Oak, he could not have 
kiſſed the bonnieft laſs in Chriſtendom. 

Some time after this, Thomas Dalziel, General 
of the forces in Scotland, an excellent ſoldier, who 
had been taken. priſoner at the famous battle of 
Worceſter, and feat priſoner-to- the tower, eſcap- 
ing from thence into Muſcovy, was made General 
to the Czar; and returning home, after the Reſto- 
ration, was preferred by the King, to.be General 
of the forces in Scotland, in which poſt he conti- 
nued till his death, which happened. a little before. 
the Revolution. This General commanded. fifty of, 
the foot guards, with an Enſign, to accompany me, 
and to follow my directions, in the purſuit of a 
notorious rebel, one Adam Stobow, a farmer in 
Fife, near Culroſs. This fellow had gone through 
the weſt, endeavouring to. ſtir up fedition in the 
people, by his great {Kill in canting and praying. 
There had been ſeveral parties ſent out after him, 
before I and my. men. undertook the buſineſs, but 


they could never diſcover him. We reached Cul- 


roſs at night, where 1 directed the Enſign. and all 


the men, to ſecure three or four rebels who were 
in the place, while I, with two or three of the ſol - 
diers to aſſiſt me, went to Stobow's houſe, about 
a mile and a half from Culroſs, by break of day, 
for fear fome of his friends might give him notice. 
| | | Before 
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Before J got to the houſe, I obſerved a kiln in the 
way, which I ordered to be ſearched, becauſe I 
found there an heap of ſtraw in the paſſage, up to 
the kiln pot. There 1 found Stobow lurking, and 
carried him to Culroſs, although his daughter of- 
fered me an hundred dollars to let Rim go. 
We returned immediately to the General at Edin- 


— with Stobow and the priſoners taken by the 
En 


gn at Culrofs. They continued a while in con- 
finement, but Stobow, at his trial, found friends 
enough to ſave his life, and was only baniſhed; 
yet he returned home a year after, and proved as 
troubleſome and ſeditious as ever, till, at the fight 
of Bothwel Bridge, it was thought he was killed, 

for he was never heard of afterwards. 
During the time I was in the guards, about two 
years after the affair of Mas David Williamſon, at 
the Lady Cherrytree's, I was quartered with a par- 
ty at Bathgate, which is a ſmall village, twelve 
miles from Edinburgh. One Sunday morning, by 
break of day, I and my comerade, a gallant High- 
land gentlemen of the name of Grant, went out 
diſguiſed in grey coats and bonnets, in frarch after 
ſome conventicle, We travelled: on foot eight or 
ren miles into the wild mountains, where we ſpied 
three fellows on the top of an hill, whom we con- 
jectured to ſtand there as ſpies, to give intelligence 
to a conventicle, when any of the king's troopers 

ſhould happen to come that way. There they 
ftood, with long poles in their hands, till I and 
my friend came pretty near, and then they turned 
to go down the hill. When we obſerved this, we 
took a little compaſs, and.came up with them on 
the other ſide ; whereupon they ſtood ſtill, leaning 
on their poles. Then I bounced forward upon 
one of them, and ſuddenly ſnatching the pole out 
of his hand, aſked him why he carricd ſuch a pole 
on the Lord's day? and at the fame time, knocked 
him down with it. My comerade imediately ſeized 
. on 
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an the ſecond and laid him flat, by a grip of his 
hair; but the third took. to his. heels, and ran 
down the hill. However, having left my friend to 
ard the two former, I overtook the laſt, and 
elled him likewife ; but the place being ſteep, the 
violence with which I ran, carried me a good way 
down the hill before I could recover myſelf, after 
the ſtroke I had given; and by the time I could 
get up again to the place where he lay, the rogue 
had got on his feet, and was fumbling for a ſide - 
piſtol that hung at. his belt, uader his upper coat ; 
which as. ſoon as I obſerved, I fetched him. to the 
ground a ſecond time with the pole, and ſeized on 
his piſtol ;. then leading him up to the other two, I 
deſired my friend to examine their pockets, and 
fee whether they carried any powder or ball, but 
we found none, "Yay 
We then led our priſoners down the hill, at the 
foot of which there was a bog, and on the other 
fide a man fitting on a rock; when we advanced. 
near him, leaving our priſoners. ia the keeping of. 
my friend, I ran np towards the man, who fled 
down on the other fide. As ſoon as FE had reach- 
ed the top. of the rock, there appeared a great 
number of people, aſſembled in a gin, ro:hear the 
preaching of Mas John King, as Il underſtood af- 
terward, whoſe voice was ſo loud, that it reached 
the ears of thoſe who were at the greateſt diſtance, 
which could not, I think, be leſs than a quarter of 
2 mile; they all ſtanding before him, and the wind 
favouring the ſtrength of his lungs. When my 
fiend. had. brought the three pritogers. to the top 
of the rock, where I waited for him, they all broke 
looſe, and ran down to the conventicle : But my 
friend advancing within. about forty yards of that 
rabble, commanded them in his Majeſty's name ug 
depart to their own homes, Whereupon, about 
forty of their number, with. pales in their hands, 
drew out from the reſt, and: advanced againſt us 
LW G- 
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two, who had the courage, or rather the femerity, 
to face fo great a company, which could not be 
fewer than a thouſand. As this party of theirs 
was preparing with their long poles to attack me 
and my friend, it happened very luckily, that a 
fine gelding, ſadled and bridled, with a piltion 
likewiſe upon him, came up near us, in ſearch for 
better graſs; I caught the horſe, and immediately 
mounted him, which the reſt of the conventiclers 
obferving, they broke up and followed as faſt as 
they could, ſome on horſeback, and the reſt on 
foot, to prevent me from going off with the horſe; 
but I put him to the gallop, and ſaffering him to 
chuſe his own way through the mountain, which 
was full of bogs and haps, got out of reach. ] 
friend kept up with me as long as he could, but 
Having run a mile through ſuch difficult places, he 
was quite ſpent, and the conventiclers hard at his 
heels; whereupon he called to me for afliftance, 
and I alighting, put him upon the horſe, bid- 
ding him to make the beft of his way to the laird 
of Podiſhaw's, about two miles off. By this time 
we ſaw twelve covenanters on horſeback, who ad- 
vanced towards us by a ſhorter cut, and blocked up 
a gap, through which we were, of neceſſity, to 
paſs. I undertook to clear the gap for my iriend, 
and running towards the rogues, with my broad 
{word and piſtol, ſoon forced them to open to the 
right and left: My comerade got through, and 
was purſued a good way; but he fo laid about him 
with his broad fword, that the purſuers, being un- 
armed, durſt nor ſcize him. In the mean time I. 
who was left on foot, kept the cvenanters, who 
followed me at a proper diſtance; but they pelted 
me with clods, which I ſometimes returned, till at 
laſt, after chaſing me about a mile, they ſaw a 
party of troopers in red, paſſing by, at tome dil- 
tance ; and then they gave over their purſuit. 
The troopers, obſcrving my friend galloping and 
| pu ſued, 
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purſued, imagined he was ſome fanatic: preacher 
till they came to an old woman on a hill, whom 
my friend had deſired. to deny his being gone that 
way; upon which they went off to their quarters, 
and he got ſafe to Poddiſhaw's, whether I ſoon af - 
ter arrived. The kird of Poddiſhaw had been that 
day at church; from . whence, returning with the 
laird of Pocammock, who lived about a mile off, 
they both wondered how the horſe got thither, for 
 Pocammock was the owner of the horſe, and his 
lady had rode on it that day to the conventicle, with- 


out her huſband's knowledge, having been ſeduced 


thither by ſome fanatic neighbours, for ſhe had 


never been at their meetings before. My friend 


and I acquainted the two lairds with the whole ad- 
venture of that day: And, after dinner, Pocam- 
mock requeſted to let him have the horſe home, 
thereby to ſtifle any reflexion his lady might bring 


upon him, or herſelf, by going to a conventicle; he 


likewiſe invited us to dine next day at his houſe, 
where the horſe ſhould again be delivered to me, 
as juſtly forfeited by the folly of his wife We 
went accordingly with the laird of Poddiſhaw, and 
dined at Pocammock's, where the horſe was or- 
dered to be led out into the court, in the ſame 
accoutrements as I found him the day before: But, 
obſerving the lady in tears, I told her, that if ſhe 
would give me her. promiſe, never to go to a con- 
venticle again, I would beſtow her the horſe, and 
conceal what had paſſed; the readily complizd, and 
ſo the matter was made up. However, the laird 
her huſband aſſured me, that no horſe ia Scotland 
ſhould be better paid for; and, being a leading 
man in the country, and his lady diſcovering the 
names of thoſe who had been at the conventicle ; 
he ſent for them, and perſuaded them, as they va- 
lued their quiet, to make up a purſe for me and 
my friend, which they accordipgly did; and we 


both 
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both lived plentifully a twelvemonth after, on the 
price of that horſe. | 
This adventure, making much noiſe at Edin- 
burgh, was the occaſion of my being ſent for vp 
thither, by the Marquis of Atholl, my Colonel, 
who, in a very friendly manner, expoſtulated with 
me upon my raſhnefs ; as indeed he had too much 
reaſon to do; neither was J able to ſay any thin 
in my own juſtification, However, ſince what 
had done, diſcovered my loyalty for my Prince, 
my zeal for the church, and my deteſtation of all 
rebellious principles ; his lordſhip ever after gave 
me many marks of his friendthip. _ 
Accordingly, theſe ſervices gave me fo much 
credit with the General, that he promiſed to apply 
to the government, in my favour, for ſome pre- 
ferment in the army, upon the firſt opportunity, 
which happened about a year afterwards. For the 
ſeditious humours in the weſt ſtill increafing, it was 
thought proper, that three independent troops of 
horſe, and as many dragoons, ſhould be raiſed to 
ſuppreſs the rebels, Whereupon Mr. Francis Stu- 
art, grandſon io the Earl of Bothwell, a private 
gentleman in the horſe guards, like myſelf, and 
my intimate acquaintance, was ſent for in haſte, by 
the General ; becauſe the council of Scotland was 
then writing to the King ; that his Majeſty would 
pleaſe to grant commiſſions to thofe perſons, whoſe 
names were to be ſent up to London that very 
night, Mr. Stuart gave me notice of this: Where- 
upon, although I was nor ſent for, I reſolved to go 
up with him to Edinburgh, and ſolicit for myſelf, 
When I arrived there, and attended the General, 
his firſt queſtion was in a humorous manner, Wha 
the Deel ſent for you up? I anſwered, that 1 hoped 
his Excellency would now make good his promiſe 
of preferring me, ſince ſo fair an opportunity of- 
fered at preſent. On this occaſion the General 
ſtood my firm friend, and although the ſons and 
brothers 
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brothers of lords and baronets, and other perſons 
of quality ſolicited. to be made lieutenants and cor- 
nets, in theſe new raiſed troops, yet the general, 
in regard to my ſervices, prevailed with the coun - 
cil, that I might be appointed Lieutenant to Mr. 
Stuart, who was then made captain of dragoons. 

Soon after this, the archbiſhop of St. Andrews 
was murdered by the laird of Hackſton and Bal- 
four, aſſiſted by four poor weavers, Hackſton, 
before this-horrid action, was reputed an honeſt 
and gallant man ; but his friendſhip for his bro- 
ther-in-law Balfour, drew him in to commit this 
inhuman murder. Baifour, who had been the 
Archbiſhop's chamberlain (for ſo in Scotland we 
call a great man's ſteward) whether by negligence 
or diſhoneſty, was ſhort in his payments to his 
lord; and the fear of being called to an account, 
was a principal motive to aſſaſſinate his maſter : 
However, he pretended likewiſe a great zeal for 
the kirk, whereof he looked upon the archbiſhop 
as the greateſt oppreſſor. It is certain, that the 
lower people mortally hated the archbiſhop, on 
pretence that his Grace had deſerted their commu- 
nion: And the weavers who were accomplices of 
Balfour, believed they did God ſervice in deſtroy- 
ing an enemy of the kirk; and accordingly all the 
murderers were eſteemed and ſtiled Saints, by that 
rebellious faction. | | 

After the murder of the archbiſhop, ſeveral par- 
ties in the weſt took up arms, under the leading of 
Robert Hamilton, ſecond fon to Sir Willim Ha- 
milton of Preſton, the unworthy fon of a moſt 
worthy father : Whereupon the council met, and 
ſent for Graham, then laid of Clavers, afterwards 
created Viſcount Dundee, by King James VII. 
'This noble perſon was, at that time, captain of one 
of thoſe independent troops of horſe. which, as I 
have already mentioned, were raiſed before the 
murder of the archbilhop. The council therefore 
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ordered him to march, with a detachment of one 
hundred and twenty dragoons, and a licutenant, 
with his on troop, in purſuit of the rebels, Cla- 


vers was obliged not to open his commiſſion, until 


he came in ſight of them. In his march he took Mas 
John King, one of their principal preachers. Clavers 


carried King along until he came in ſight of the ene- 


my, at Drumclog, eight miles from Hamilton. 
There the preacher was guarded by a dragoon- cen- 
try, at a little cabbin, on the top of the hill, while 
Clavers, opening his commiſſion, found himſelf 
commanded to fight the rebels, let their number be 


ever ſo great, with thoſe hundred and twenty dragons. 


But before I proceed to tell the iflue of this af- 
fair, I muſt digreſs a little upon the ſubject of Mas 
John King, above-mentioned. When I was in the 


guards, ſometime after I had miſſed Williamſon, 


at lady Cherrytree's houſe 5 the government hear- 
ing that this John King was beginning to hold his 
conventicles not far from Sterling, where the troop 


of horſe then lay, ordered the commanding officer 


there, to ſend a party out to take him, and bring 
him up to the council. I was pitched upon, with 
a ſmall detachment, to perform this ſervice, I 
went to my Lord Cardrofle's houſe, to whoſe lady 
King was chaplain ; there I took him, and deliver- 
ed him to the council. This preacher had gotten 
the lady's woman with child, about four or five 
months before, and, it is ſuppoſed, had promiſed 
her marriage, provided the lady would ſtand his 
friend in his preſent diſtreſs ; whereupon ſhe was 
ſo far his friend, as to get him bailed, on her ca- 


gaging he ſhould hold no more conventicles : How- 


ever he went to the hills, and there preached the 
people to arms; and in ſeveral towns, as Kirkubry, 


Lanerick, and Sanchar in particular, in company 


with Cameron, ſet up declarations on the market - 
croſſes againſt the King, whom he excommunicated, 
with all his adherents, Thus he continued till Cla- 

| 22 ver 
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vers took him at Drumclog, as is above mention- 
ed, where he got off again, until | took him 2 
third time, after the baitle of Bothwell-Bridge, 
which ſhall be related in its proper place. 

The Rebels at Drumclog were eight or nine 
thouſand ſtrong : Their leader, as I have faid be- 
fore, was Robert Hamilton, ſecond brother to the 
loyal houſe of Preſton, but a prefligate, who had 
ſpent all his patrimony. There were likewiſe among 
them the lairds of Knockgray and Fruah, with 
many other gentlemeryof fortune, whoſe names 1 
have forgot, Clavers's men, with the addition of 
ſome few that came in to him, did not exceed one 
hundred and eighty ; yer, purſuant to his orders, 
he was forced to fight the enemy; but being ſo- 
vaſtly out numbered, was ſoon defeated, with the- 
loſs of cornet Robert Graham, and about eight or 
ten private troopers. The Rebels finding the cor - 
net's body, and ſuppoſing it to be that of Clavers, 
becauſe rhe name of Graham was wrought in the 
ſhirt-neck, treated it with the utmoſt inhumanity, 
cutting off the noſe, picking out the eyes, and 
ſtabbing it through in an hundred places. 
Clavers, in his flight towards Hamilton and 
Glaſgow, rode an horfe that trailed his guts for 
two miles, from the place where the engagement 
happened, but then overtaking his groom with 
ſome led horſes, he mounted one of them; and, 
with- the remains of his ſmall army, eſcaped to 
Glaſgow. The rebels, purſuing as far as Hamil- 
ton, advanced that evening within a mile of Glaſ- 
cow, where they encamped all night. As Clavers 
was marching atter his men up the hill, where he 
had left Mas John King, under the guard of a 
dragoon, (who ran off with the firſt that fled) 
King, in a ſneering way, deſired him to ſtay, and 
take his priſoner with him. | 
The rebels being thus encamped within a mile of 
Glaſgow, Clavers u Fai is men in the town, 
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to ſtand to their arms all night; and having bar- 
ricadoed the four ſtreets, to prevent the rebels 
horſe from breaking in, ordered me, at ſun-rife, 
to march with fix dragoons, and diſcover which 
way the rebels intended to come into the town. I 
muſt here obſerve, that I, with Captain Stuart's 
troop of dragoons, and a battalion of the foot- 
guards, remained in Glaſgow, while Clavers march- 
ed to Drumclog, where he was defeated. But, to 
return; | followed the directions which were given 
me, and having diſcovered. the enemy from a little 
eminence, I was ordered by Clavers, who came to 
me there, to watch at a ſmall houſe, where the 
way divided, and ſee which of the roads they 
would take, or whether they ſeparated, and each 
party took a different way. I ſtaid until I ſaw them 
take two different roads; ſome by that from whence 
I came from the town, which was over the Gal- 
ligate bridge, and the reſt by the High Church and 
College, which was more than twice as far as the 
firſt party had to come, and conſequently could 
not both meet at the ſame time within the town. 
This was a great advantage to Clavers, and his 
little army, That party of the rebels, which took 
Galligate bridge road, followed me cloſe at the 
heels, as I returned to. inform Clavers what courſe 
they took. | 
The broad ſtreet was immediately full of them, 
but advancing towards the barricade, before their 
fellows, who followed the other road, could ar- 
rive to their affiſtance, were valiantly received by 
Clavers and his men, who firing on them at once, 
and jumping over the carts and cars, that compo- 


ſed the barricade, chaſed them out of the town; 


but were quickly forced to return, and receive the 
Other party.; which, by that time, was marching 
down by the High-church and college ; but, when 
they came within piſtol-ſhot, were likewiſe fired 
upon, and driven out of the town. In this action 
Rs. s many 
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many of the rebels fell, but the king's party loſt 
not ſo much as one man, | 

The town's-men being too well affected to the 
rebels, concealed many of them in their houſes ; 
the reſt who eſcaped, met and drew up in a field 
behind the High-church, where they ſtaid until 
five in the afternoon, it being in the month of 
May, and from thence matched in a body to the 
ſame place where they were in the morning, about 
a mile off the town, Clavers and his men expect - 
ing they would make a ſecond attack, and diſco- 
vering by his ſpies, whether they were gone, 
marched after them ; but upon ſight of our forces, 
the rebels retired with a ſtrong rear-guard of horſe 
to Hamilton; whereupon Clavers returned, and 
quartered that night in Glaſgow. 

Next morning, the government ſent orders to 
Clavers to leave Glaſgow, and march to Sterling, 
eighteen miles further; and three days after, he 
was commanded to bring up his party to Edin- 
burg. As ſoon as he quitted Glaſgow, the rebels 
returned, and having ſtaid in that town eight or 
ten days, encamped on Hamilton Moor, within a 
mile of Bothwell Bridge, where it was ſaid, that 
their numbers were increaſed to fourteen thouſand; 
although Biſhop Burner, in, his Hiſtory of his own 
Times, moſt falſely and partially affirms, that they 
were not more than four thouſand, or therea- - 
bours, % 

The council, finding the rebels daily increaſing - 
in their numbers, gave information thereof to the 
king; whereupon his Majeſty ſent down the Duke 
of Monmouth, with a commiſſion to be command- 
er in chief, and to take with him four troops of 
Engliſh dragoons, which were quartered on the 
borders: But theſe, with the forces in Scotland, 
amounted not to above three thouſand. Upon the 
Duke's being made commander in chief, General 
Dalziel refuſed to m_ under him, and remained 

| 3 at 
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at his lodgings in Edinburgh, till his Grace was 
ſuperſeded, which happened about a fornight 
after. | 

Ihe army was about four miles forward, on the 
road towards Hamilton, when-the Duke of Mon- 


mouth came up with his Engliſh dragoons, on Sa- 


-turday the 21ſt of June: From whence the whole 
forces marched to the Kirk of Shots, within four 
miles of the rebels, where they lay that night, The 
next morning he marched the army up an emi- 
nence, oppoſite to the main body of the enemy, 
who were encamped on the Moor, 

'The general officers, the Earl of Linlithgow, co- 
lonel of the foot guards, the Earl of Mar, colonel 
of a regiment of foot, Clavers, the Earl of Hume, 
and the Earl of Airlie, all captains of horſe, the 
Marquis of Montroſe, colonel of the horſe guards, 
(Atholl having been diſcarded) Dalhouſie, with 
many other noblemen, and gentlemen volunteers, 
attending the duke together, defired his grace to 
let them know which way he deſigned to take to 
come at the enemy, the duke anſwered, it muſt be 
by Bothwell bridge, Now the bridge lay a ſhort 
mile to the right of the king's army, was narrow, 
and guarded with three thouſand of the rebels, 
and ſtrongly barricadoed with great ſtones ; bur 
although the officers were deſirous to have paſſed 
the river, by eaſy fords, directly between them and 
the rebels, and to march to their main body on the 
moor, before thoſe three thouſand, who guarded 
the bridge, could come to aſſiſt them; yet the 
duke was obſtinate, and would paſs no other way, 
than that of the bridge. 

Purſuant to this prepoſterous and abſurd reſo- 
lution, he commanded Captain Stuart, (whoſe 
lieutenant I was) with his troop of dragoons, and 
eighty muſqueteers, together with four ſmall field- 
pieces, under cover of the dragoons, to beat off 


the party at the bridge: The duke himſelf, with 


David 
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David Leſly and Melvil, accompanied us, and or- 
dered the held-pieces to be left at the village of 
Bothwell, within a muſket-ſhot of the bridge, 
When the Duke and his men came near the bridges 


the rebels beat a parley, and ſent over a laird, ac- 


companied with a kirk preacher. The duke aſk- 
ing what they came for? Was anſwered, * That 
they would have the kirk ęſtabliſbed in the ſame 
* manner, as it ſtood at the king's reſtoration, and 
that every ſubject ſhould be obliged to take the 
© ſolemn league and covenant,” The duke told 
them, their demand could not be granted; but ſent 
them back to tell their party, that if they would 
lay down their arms, and ſubmit to the king's mer- 
cy, be would interceed for their pardon, 

While this parley laſted, the field : pieces were 
brought down, and planted over againſt the bridge, 
without being perceived by the rebels. The meſ- 
ſengers returned in à ſhort time, with this anſwer; 
That they would not lay down their arms, unleſs their 
conditions were granted them: Whereupon the 
dragoons and muſqueteers fired all at once upon 
thoſe who guarded the bridge, and the field-pieces 
played ſo warmly, that ſome hundreds of the re- 
bels were ſlain ; the reſt flying to the main body, 
on the moor. ? 

The duke, as ſoon as he had commanded to 
fire, retired into a hollow, from the enemies ſhot ; 
ſome ſay by the perſuaſion of Leſly and Melvil, and 
continued there till the action was over. Then 
captain Stuart ordered the muſqueteers to make 
way for the horſe, to paſs the bridge, by caſting 
the ſtones into the river, which had been placed 
there to obſtruct the paſſage over it ; but the army 
could not paſs in leſs than five hours; and then 
marched up in order of battle towards the enemy, 
who waited for them on the moor, confiding in 
the great ſuperiority of their number. Clavers 
commanded the horſe on the right, and CI, 
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Stuart the dragoons on the lefr. The field-pieces 
were carried in the centre of the foot-guards, while 
the reſt of the officers commanded at the head of 


ir men; and the duke, after the enemy was 
beaten from the bridge, rode at the head of the ar- 


my. a 
"oi the firſt fire, the rebels horſe turned a- 
bout, and fled upon the right and left; and al- 
though the duke ordered his men not to ſtir out of 
their ranks to purſue them, yet the army, not re- 
garding his commands, followed the flying rebels, 
killing between ſeven and eight hundred, and tak- 
ivg fifteen hundred priſoners. Sir John Bell, pro- 
voſt of Glaſgow, as ſoon as he faw the rebels fly, 
rode into the town; from whence, in a few hours, 
he ſent all the bread he could find, together with 
an hogſhead of drink to each troop and company 
in the army, out of the cellars of ſuch townſmen 
| 


— ———— 


as were found to be abettors or protectors of the 

rebels. 

The cruelty and preſumption of that wicked and 
138 generation, will appear evident from a 
ingle inſtance. Theſe rebels had ſet up a very 
large gallows, in the middle of their camp, and 

repared a caftful of new ropes at the foot of it, 

in order to hang upthe king's ſoldiers, whom they 
already looked upon as vanquithed, and at mercy ; 
and it happened, that the Ponte in the royal ar- - 
my, returning back with their priſoners, choſe the 
place where the. gallows ſtood, to guard them at, 
without offering to hang one of them, which they 
juſtly deſerved, and had fo much reafon to expect. 

The purfuers were no ſooner returned, and the 
whole action over, than General Dalziel arrived at 
the camp from Edinburgh, with a commiſſion re- 
newed to be commander in chief, which he recei- 
ved that very morning by an expreſs. - This com 
mander having learned how the duke had conduct - 
ed the war, told him publicly, and with great 
: plainneſs, 
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plainneſs, that he had betrayed the fing; that he 


heartily wiſhed his commiſſion had come a day 
ſooner ; for then, ſaid he, theſe rogues ſbould never 
have troubled his maj;fiy, or the kingdom any more, 

Thus the duke was at the ſame time ſuperſeded, 
and publicly rebuked before all che army; yet his 
grace forgot his dignity ſo far, as to ſneak among 
them at the town of Bothwell, (where the forces 
encamped) until the Saturday following ; then all 
the troops marched backto Glaſgow, frum whence, 
in two or three days, they were ſent to their ſeve- 
ral quarters; after which the duke of Monmouth 
paſſcd by Sterling to Fife to viſit the Duke of Ro- 
thes. 

The ſame evening, after the rout on the moor, 
the priſoners were ſent with a ſtrong guard towards 
Edinburgh. On Saturday morning, when the ar- 
my was to march to Glaſgow, I deſired the gene- 
ral's leave to go with twelve dragoons, in ſearch of 
ſome of the rebels, who might probably paſs the 
Clyde about Dunbarton, to ſhelter themſelves in 
the Highlands. With theſe dragoons, . clad in 
grey coats and bonnets, I made haſte down the fide 
of the river; and about midnight, after travelling 
twenty-four miles, I came to a church, and while 
the ſoldiers ſtayed to refreſh their horſes in the 
church yard, I ſpied a country-fellow going by, 
and aſked him in his own dialect, #hither gang ye 
this time of night £ He anſwered, Wha are ye that 
ſpeers? I replied, We are your ane, fo e: Upon this 
the fellow came up, and told me, there were eigh- 
teen friends, with horſes, at an old caſtle, walang 
for a boat to paſs over into the iſle of Arran. 1 
mounted the man behind one of my dragoons, 
and went towards the place: But the rebels not 
finding a boat, were gone off, and the guide diſ- 
miſſed. There was a great dew on the graſs, 
which directed me and my party to follow the track 
of their horſes for three or four miles, till the dew 

was 
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was gone off. I then enquired of a cow-herd on a 
hill, whether he ſaw any of our cor foke travelling 
that way? he anſwered, that they had ſeparated on 
that hill, and gone three ſeveral ways, fix in a pir- 
ty; adding, that in one party there was a bra muc- 
le kerl, with a white hat on him, and a great bob 
F ribbons on the cock o' it. Whereupon I tent four 
of my dragoons after one party, four more after 
another; and myſelf, with the remaining four, 
went in purſuit of him with the white hat, As J 
went forward, I met another cowherd, who told 
me, that the fellow with the hat, and one more, 
(for as the rogues advanced further into the weſt, 
they ſtill divided into ſmaller parties) were juſt gone 
down the hill, to his maſter's houſe. The good 
man of the houſe returning from putting the hor- 
ſes to graſs in the garden, was going to ſhut the 
door ; whereupon myſelf and two of the dragoons 
commanded him, with our piſtols at his breaſt, to 
lead us to the room where the man lay who wore 
a white hat, We entered the room, and before 
he awaked, I took away his arms, and command” 
ed him to dreſs immediately: "Fhen finding his 
companion aſleep in the barn, I forced him like- 
wife to ariſe, and mounting them both on their 
own horſes, came at nine o'clock in the morning, 
with my two priſoners, to the other dragoons, at 
the place where we appointed to meet. From 
thence we rode ſtraight to Glaſgow, and arrived 
thither about eight in the evening, after a journey 
of fifty miles, fince we left the army at Bothwell the 
dag before. | 115 
This was upon a Sunday, and although we met 
with many hundreds of people on the road, yet 
we travelled on to Glaſgow without any oppoſition. 
I muſt here inform the reader, that although I had 
once before taken this very man, who wore the 
white hat, yet I did not know him to be Mas John 
King already mentioned, until I was told fo by the 
man 
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man of the houſe where I found him. I likewiſe, 
forgot to mention, that King, who knew me well, 
enough, as ſoon as he was taken in the houſe, en- 
treated me to ſhew him ſome favour, becauſe he 
had married a moman of my name; I anſwered, 
That is true, but firſt ycu got her with bairn, and 
ſhall therefore now. pay for diſgracing one of my 
name. 

When we arrived near Glaſgow, I ſent a dra- 
goon to inform the general, that Mas John King 
was coming to kiſs his hand ; whereupon his ex- 
cellency, accompanied with all the noblemen and 
officers, advanced as far as the bridge, to welcome 
me and my priſoners; where it is very obſervable, 

| that Graham, laird of Clayers. who came among. 
| the reſt, made not the leaſt reproach to Mas John, 
in return of his inſolent behaviour, when that 
commander fled from Drumclog. Mas John was. 
ſent to Edinburgh next morning, under a guard, 
and hanged ſoon after. From hence I went to my 
quarters in Lanerk, ſixteen miles from Glaſgow ; 
and, .about a month after, (I hope the reader will 
excuſe my weakneſs) I happened to dream that I: 
| found one Wilſon, a captain among the rebels at 
| Bothwell-bridge, in a bank of wood, upon the 
| river Clyde. This accident made fo ſtrong an im- 
preſſion on my mind, that, as ſoon as I awaked, 
I took ſix and thirty dragoons, and got to the; 
| place by break of day; then I cauſed ſome of them, 
ö to alight, and go into the wood, and ſet him up as, 
hounds do a hare, while the reſt were ordered to 
ſtand centry to prevent his eſcape. It ſeems I. 
» dreamed fortunately, for Wilſon was actually in; 
the wood, with five more of his company, as we 
afterwards learned; who. all ſeeing me and my; 
party advancing, hid themſelves in a little iſland on; 
the river, among the broom that grew. upon it. 
Wilſon had not the good fortune to eſcape; for, as 
he was trying to get out of one copſe into another, I 
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met him,and gueſling by his cloaths, and the deſcrip- 
tion I had received of him before, that he was 
the man I looked for; I ſeized and brought him to 
my quartars; and from thence immediately con- 
veyed him to Edinburgh, where he was hanged; 
but might have preſerved his life, if he would 
have condeſcended only to ſay, Cod ſave the King. 
This he utterly refuſed to do, and thereby loſt not 
only his life, but likewiſe an eſtate, worth twenty- 
nine thouſand merks Scots. 

For this ſervice, 'the duke of Queenſberry, then 
High Commiſſioner of Scotland, recommended me 
to the king, who rewarded me with the gift of 
Wilſon's eſtate : But although the grant paſſed the 
ſeals, and the ſheriff put me in poſſeſſion, yet I 

could neither ſell it nor lett it; no body daring, 
for fear of the rebels who had eſcaped at Bothwell- 
bridge, either to purchaſe or farm it; by which 
means I never got a penny by the grant; and at 
the Revolution the land was taken from me, and 
reſtored to Wilſon's heirs. 

The winter following, General Dalziel, with a 
battalion of the Earl of Linlithgow's guards, the 
Earl of Ayrly's troop of horſe, and Captain 
Stuart's troop of dragoons, quartered at Kilmar- 
nock, in the Weſt, fifty miles from Edinburgh. 
Here the general, one day happening to look on, while 
J was exerciſing the troop of dragoons, aſked me, 

- when I had done, whether I knew any of my men, 
who was ſkilful in praying well in the ftile and tone 
of the Covenanters ? I immediately thought upon 
ons James Gibb, who had been born in Ireland, 
and whom made a dragoon. This man I brought 
to the general, aſſuring his excellency, that if I 
had raked hell. I could not find his match 

| for his ſkill in mimicking the C:venanters, 

1 W bereupon the general gave him five pounds, to 

1 buy him a great coat and a bonnet, and command- 
ed him to find out the rebels, but to be ſure . 
: ta 
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take care of himſelf among them. The dragoon 
went eight miles off that very night, and got ad- 
mittance into the houſe of a notorious rebel, pre- 
tending he came from Ireland out of zeal for the 
cauſe, to afliſt ar the fight of Bothwell-bridge, and 
could not find an opportunity ſince, of returning 
to Ireland with ſafety ; he ſaid he durft not be ſeen 
in the day time, and therefore, after bewitching the 
family with his gifts of praying, he was conveyed in 
the duſk of the evening with a guide, tothe houſe of 


the next adjoining rebel; and thus, in the ſame man- 


ner, from one to another, till, in a month's time, 
he got through the principal of them in the Weſt ; 
telling the general, at his return,, thar, wherever 
he came, he made the old wives, in their devout 
fits, tear off their biggonets and mutches, He like- 
wiſe gave the general a liſt of their names and 
po of their abodes, and, into the bargain, 

rought back a good purſe of money in his pocket. 


The general defired to know how he had prayed 


amongſt them; he anſwered, that it was his cuſtom 


in his prayers, to fend the King, the Miniſters of 


State, the Officers of the Army, with all their ſol- 
diers, and the Epiſcopal Clergy, all broadſide to 
hell ; but particularly the General himſelf : What, 
ſaid the general, did you fend me to hell, Sir! 
Yea, replied the dragoon, you at the head of them 
as their leader. 

And here Ido ſolemnly aver, upon my veracity and 
knowledge, that Biſhop Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his 
own Times, hath in a moſt falſe and ſcandalous man- 
ner. miſrepreſented the action at Bothwell bridge, and 
the behaviour of the Epiſcopal Clergy in Scotland: 
For, as to the former, I was preſent in that engage- 


ment, which was performed in the manner Ihave re- 


lated; and, as to the latter, having travelled through 
molt parts of that kingdom, particularly the North 
and Weſt ; I was well acquainted witth them, and will 


take it to my death, that the reverſe of this character, 
Vol. XI. O wh:c 
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which Burnet gives of both, is the truth, And, 
becauſe that author. is ſo unjuſt to the Epiſcopal 
:Clergy, and ſo partial to the Covenanters, and their 
teachers, I do affirm, that I have known ſeveral 
among the latter ſort. guilty of thoſe very vices, 
wherewith this Biſhop brands the Epiſcopal Clergy. 
Among many others, I will produce one inſtance, 
rather to divert the reader, than from any obloquy. 
One of theſe eight fanatic teachers, who were per- 
mitted at the Reſtoration to keep their livings, 
came to Sir John Carmichael's houſe, within a mile 
of Lanerick, where | was then upon a vilit to Sir 
John, We drank hard till it was late and all the 
company retired, except Sir John and myſelf. 
The teacher would needs give us prayers, but 
fell afleep before he had half done; whereupon - 
Sir John and I, ſetting a bottle and glaſs at his 
noſe, left him upon his knees. The poor man 
ſneaked off carly the next morning; being, in all 
appearance, aſhamed of his hypocriſy. 

To return from this digreſſion. The general 
ſent out ſeveral parties, and me with a party a- 
mong the reſt; where, during the wiater, and 
the tollowing ſpring, I ſecured many of thoſe, 
whoſe names and abodes the canting dragoon had 
given a liſt of. bs. ] 

In July following, the general, by order of 
council, commanded me to go with a detachment 
of thirty horſe, and fifty dragoons, ia purſuit of 
about one hundred and fifty rebels, who had e- 
ſcaped at Bothwell-bridge, and ever ſince kept to 
gether in a body, up and down in Galloway. I fol- 
lowed them for five or {ix days, from one place to- 
another; after which, on the 22d of July, they 
ſtayed for me at Airs-moſs, ſituate in the ſhire of 
Air, n=-ar the town of Cumlock, the moſs is four 
miles long tom eaſt to welt, and two broad, 
The rebels drew up at the eaſt end, and conſiſted 
of thirty horſe, and one hundred and twenty foot. 
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1 faced them upon a riſing ground with my 
thirty horfe and fifty dragoons. The reafon why- 
the rebels choſe this place to fight on,. rather than- 
a plain held, was for fear their horſe might deſert 
the foot, as they did in Hamilton-muir, near 
Bothwell bridge: And likewiſe, that in cafe they. 
loſt the day, they might ſave themſelves by retreat - 
ing into the moſs. | "#3 
I placed myſelf on the left, as judging, that the 
beſt officer the rebels had would command on the 
right, The action began about five in the after- 
noon, but laſted not long; for F ordered my men 
firſt to receive the enemy's fire, then to ride down» 
| the hill upon them, and uſe their broad ſwords. 
They did fo, and before the enemy had time to 
draw theirs, cut many of them down in an inſtant; 
whereupon they wheeled about, and Capt. Fowler, 
who commanded the rebels on the right, being then 
in the rear, advancing up to me, I gave him fuch a 
blow over the head with my broad fword, as would 
have cleaved his fkull, had it not- been defended 
by a ſteel cap. Fowler turning about, aimed a 
blow at me, but I warded it off, and with a back- 
ſtroke, cut the upper part his head clean off, from 
the noſe upwards. | 
By this time, the rebels leaving their horſes, fled 
to the moſs ; but the Royaliſts pnrſviog them, kill-- 
ed about fixty, and took fourteen priſoners. Here 
Cameron the famous covenanier, loſt his life; and 
Haxton was taken prifoner, infamous for embruing 
his hands in the blood of the Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, as J have already mentioned; for which 
parricide, both his hands were afterwards cut off, 
and he was hanged at Edinburgh | 
But this victory coſt me very dear; for being 
then in the rear, I rode into the moſs after the re- 
bels, where I overtook a dozen of them, hacking - 
and hewing one of my men, whoſe horſe was bog- 
.ged; his name was Elliot, a ſtout ſoldier ; and 
9255 O 2 one 
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one of Clavers's troop. He had received ſeveral. 
wounds, and was at the point of being killed, when 
I came to his relief, I ſhot one of the rogues 
dead with my carbine, which obliged the reit to 
let the poor man and his horſe creep ont of the 
hole; but at the ſame time drew all their fury up- 
on myſelf; for Elliot made a ſhift to crawl out of 
the moſs, leading his horfe in his hand, but was 
wholly diſabled trom aſſiſting his deliverer, and 
was not regarded by his enemies, who probably 
thought he was mortally wounded, or indeed rather 
that they had no time to mind him; for I laid a- 
bout me ſo faſt, that they judged it beſt to keep 
off, and not to venture within my reach; till it 
unfortunately happened, that my horſe flipped in 
the ſame hole, out of which Elliot and his had juſt 
got, When they had me at this advantage, they 
began to ſhew their courage, and manfully dealt 
their blows with their broad - ſwords, from ſome of 
which, the carbine that hung down my back de- 
fended me a little. As I was paddling in the hole, 
the horſe not able to get out, one of the rebels ran. 
me through the ſmall of the back with his broad- 
ſword, and at the ſame inſtant, two more wound- 
ed me under the ribs with their ſmall ones. 'Then 
I threw myſelf over the head of my horſe, taking 
the far piſtol out of the holſter in my left hand. 
and holding my broad ſword in my right; and 
as one of the villains was coming haſtily up to me, 
his foot ſlipped, and before he could recover him- 
ſelf, I ſtruck my ſword into his ſkull; but the fel- 
low being big and heavy, ſnapped it aſunder as he 
fell, within a ſpan of the, hilt. The rebels had me 
now at a great advantage : One of them made a 
ftroke at me, which I warded off with the hilt of 
the ſword that was left in my hand; but the force 
with which he ſtruck the blow, and l kept it off, 
brought us both to the ground. However, I got 
up before him, clapped my piſtol ro his fide, 200 
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ſhot him dead. As ſoon as this was done, another 
came behind me, and with ſome weapon or other, 
ſtruck me ſuch a blow on the head, as laid me flat 
on my back; in which poſture I remained a good 
while inſenſible. "The rogues taking it for granted 
that I was dead, ſcoured off, fearing that by this 
time, ſome of my men were returning back from 
the purſuit, | 6h 

After ſome time, I a little recovered my ſenſes, 
and ſtrove to lift myſelf up, which one of the 
rogues happening to fee at ſome diſtance, imme- 
diately returned, and faid in my hearing, Gad, the 
dog is no dead yet. Then coming up to me, took 
his ſword, and putting its hilt to his breaſt, and 
guiding it with both his hands, made a thruſt at 
my belly; but my ſenſes were now ſo far recovered, 
that I parryed the thruſt with a piece of the ſword 
which remained ftill in my hand. The fellow, 
when he miſſed his aim, almoſt fell on his face; 

for the ſword ran up to the hilt in the moſs; and 
as he was recovering himſelf, I gave him a dab in 
the mouth with my broken - ſword, which very 
much hurt him; but. he aiming a ſecond thruſt, 
which I had likewiſe the good fortune to put by, 
and having as before given him another dab in the 
mouth, he immediately went off, for fear of tlie 
purſuers, whereof many were now returning. 

In this diſtreſs, I made a ſhift with much diffi- 
culty and pain, to get upon my feet, but my right 
leg being difabled by the wound: I received from 
the broad-ſword, I was forced to limp by the help 
of the carbine. which 1 made uſe of as a ſtaff. I. 
had loſt my horſe; for one of the rogues, when I 1 
had quitted him in the tole, led him away through 
the moſs. I recovered him about a year after from 
the man to whom the rebel had fold him; and the 
faid rebel, when he was at the gallows, confeſſed 
himſelf to be the ſame man who took away the 
horſe at Airs-moſs, 
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There was a Lancaſhire gentleman, one Mr. 
Parker, who came volunteer to Airs-moſs, with 
intent, as he expreſſed himſelf, to the fee ſport. This 
gentleman, riding on my right hand, at the time 
when we received the enemies fire, in the beginning 
of the action, was ſhot with a blunderbuſs under 
the left ſhoulder; the wound was ſo large, that a 
man might thruſt his fiſt into it: Yet, when I de- 
fired him to fall back and take care of his wound, 
he anſwered me, that he would firſt have his penny- 
worth out of the rogues; and accordingly follow- 
ed us on horſeback into the moſs, as far as the 
horſe could go without bogging. But, by that 
time, his wound ſo grievouſly pained him, with 
ſome other cuts he got in the purſuit, that he was 
forced to alight, and fit on a dry ſpot of ground, 
which he found in the moſs, from whence he ſaw 
all that happened to me, without being able to 
come to my aſſiſtance, any more than Elliot; who 
having gotten to a rifing ground, ſaw likewiſe all 

that had paſſed. However Mr, Parker, as I came 
limping towards him, could not forbear laughing, 
and faid, What a plague, have you got your bones 
well paid tos? Then both of us made a ſhiſt to get 
up to Elliot on the riſing ground. | | 

The trumpeter being by this time returned with 
ſome others from the purſuit, was ordered to found 
a call, which brought all the reſt back, with the 
fourteen priſoners, and Haxton among the reſt, 
who was that day Commander in Chief among the 
rebels. Of the King's party, but two were killed, 
Mr. Andrew Ker, a gentleman of Clavers' own 
troop, and one MacKabe, a dragoon in Capt. Stu- 
art's troop, where I was IJ.ieutenant. The wound- 
ed were about eight or nine, beſides Parker and 
Elliot. Elliot died the next day : He, Ker, and 
MacKabe, were honourably buried by Mr. Brown, 
a gentleman who lived hard by, to whoſe houſe 
their bodies were carried after the fight at . 
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An Engliſh lady, living about eight miles off, took 
care of Mr. Parker, but he died at her houſe a 
year after, of his wounds, very much lamented on 
When the fight was over, night coming on, I 
ordered all my men, except twelve dragoons, 
whom I kept to attend myſelf, to march with the 
priſoners, and thoſe who were wounded, to Dou- 
glaſs, fourteen miles off, and to carry along with 
them Cameron's head. In the mean time, I and 
my party of dragoons went, that night, ſixteen 
long miles to Lanerick, where the General and all 
the foot quartered; as well to acquaint him with 
what had been done, as to have my own wounds 
taken care of, I ſent one of my dragoons before me 
with my meſſage: Whereupon the General him- 
ſelf, although it was after midnight, accompanied 
with the Earls of Linlithgow, Mar, Roſs, Hume, 
and the Lord Dalhouſie, came out to meet me at 
the gate : Dalhouſie forced ine to lodge in his own 
chamber,, to which I was accordingly carried by 
two of my dragoons. After my wounds had been 
drefled in the preſence of this noble company, who 
ſtood round about me, being very thirſty through 
the loſs of blood, I drank the King's health, and 
the company's, in a large glaſs of wine and water ; 
and then was laid in Dalhouſie's own bed. 

Next day, the General leaving Lanerick, with 
the forces under his command, ordered a troop of 
horſe, and another of dragoons to attend me, till 
I ſhould be able to travel up to Edinburgh, for the 
better conveniency of phyſicians and ſurgeons, My 
wounds did not confine me to my bed; and in a 
month's time J went to Edinburgh on horſeback 
by eaſy ſtages, where I continued till Candlemas 
following, lingering of the wound I had received 
by the broad-ſword. My ſurgeon was the ſon of 
the ſame Dr. Irvin, who firit got me into the 
guards; but having unfortunately neglected to tie a 
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ſtring to the tent of green cloth, which he uſed 
for the wound; the tent ſlipped into my body, 
where it lay under my navel ſeven months and five 
days, and exceedingly pained me, not ſuffering me 
to fleep, otherwiſe than by taking ſoporiferous 
When the tent was firſt miſſing, neither the 
ſurgeon, nor any body elſe ever imagined that it 
was lodged in my body : but ſuppoſed it to have 
flipped out of the wound while I flept, and car- 


_ ried away by ſome rat, or other vermin : The tent 
lying thus in my body, made it impoſſible that the 


wound could heal: Wherefore, after lingering ſe- 
ven months, by the advice of a gentlewoman in the 
neighbourhood, I got leave to go for Ireland, 
with my ſurgeon, and there try whether my native 
air would contribute any thing to my cure. 

However inſignificant this relation may be to 
the generality of readers; yet I cannot omit a luc- 
ky accident to which I owe my cure, While I con- 
tinued at Edinburgh, I ordered ſome pipes of lead 
to be made in a mold, through which the thin cor- 
ruption, which continually iſſued out of the wound, 
cauſed by the tent remaining in my body, might 
be conveyed as through a foſſet. Theſe pipes I 
cut ſhorter by degrees, in proportion as I imagin- 
ed the wound was healing at the bottom; till at 
laſt, by miſtaking the true cauſe, the rent continu- 
ing ſtill where it did, the pipes became too ſhort 
for the uſe intended ; wherefore, when 1 was in 
Ireland, I made a coarſe pipe myſelf, which was 


long enough: This pipe, after the wound was 


waſhed with brandy, always remained in my 
body till the next dreſſing; but being made with- 
out art, and ſomewhat jagged at the end, it hap- 


pened one morning, when the pipe was drawn out 


as uſual, in order to have the wound waſhed, the 
tent followed, to the great ſurpriſe of my father, 
who, at that time, was going to drefs the wound; 
my ſurgeon being chen at Caſtle- Irvin, where I w_ 
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Irvin's houſe; the ſame gentleman who was deli- 
vered out of Derry goal by my father, as 1 1 
related in the beginning of theſe memoirs. 

The night before the tent was drawn out of my 
body, baving not ſlept a wink, I thought myſelf in 
the morning ſome what feveriſh, and therefore de- 
ſired my father to ſend for Dr. Lindſey, to let me 
blood. In the mean time, flumbering a little, I 
dreamed that the covenanters were coming to cut 
my throat; under this apprehenſion I awaked, 
and found my neighbour, Capt. Saunderſon in my 
chamber, who was come to viſit me. I then cal- 
led for my father to dreſs my wound; when the 
tent followed the pipe, as I have already ſaid, to- 
my great joy, for then I knew I ſhould ſoon be 
well, I therefore ordered my horſe to be got rea- 
dy, and rode out with Capt. Saunderſon and my 
father, to meet Dr. Lindſey, who, hearing the 
Joyful news, carried us to a gentleman's houſe, 
where we drank very heartily: Then I returned- 
home, and ſlept almoſt twenty-four hours. Two. 
days after, Dr. Irvin and his brother, the ſurgeon,” 
came to my father's houſe, where the Doctor be- 
ing informed in the circumſtances of my cure, ſe- 
verely chid his brother for his negle&, ſwearing he. 
had a mind to ſhoot him; and that, if J had died, 
my blood would have been charged on his hend. 
He then ordered me a remedy, which would then 
heal up the wound in twenty days. This fell out 
in the beginning of May, at which time, taking, 
leave of my father and other friends in Ireland, I. 
returned to Edinburgh, where, before the end of 
that month, my wound was perfectly healed up; 
but I was never afterwards ſo able to bear fatigues 
as I had hitherto been, 

The Duke of York was arrived at Edinburgh 
the Michaelmas before, where the General, from 
the time he left Lanerick in July, continued with, 

the 
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tie guards; the reſt of the forces quartering up 
and down in other places. The General, after my 
arrival, coming every day to ſee me, in his way, as 
he went tothe Duke's court, did me the honour to 
mention me and my fervices to his Royal Highneſs, 
| who was derous to fee me; I was admitted to kiſs 
his hand, and ordered to {it down, in regard to my 
honourable wounds, which would not fuffer me to 
_ ſtand, without great pain, I cannot conceal this 
mark of favour and diſtinction, ſhewn me by a 
great Prince, although I am very ſenſible it will be 
imputed to vanity. I muſt remember likewiſe, that 
upon my return to Edinburgh, happening to over- 
take the General in the ſtreet, and gently touching 
him, his Excellency turning in a great ſurprize, 
cried but, O Ged, man, are you living? I anſwered 
that 1 was, and hoped to do the King and his Ex- 
cellency further ſervice. 
After 1 had continued a month with my friends 
in Edinburgh, who all congratulated with me upon 
my. recovery, I repaired to the troop at Lanerick, 
where I often ranged with a party through the 
Welt, to find out the ſtraggling remains of the co- 
yenanting rebels, but for ſome time without ſuc- 
ceſs, till a week before Chriſtmas, after the Duke 
of York ſucceeded to the crown, and a year and a 
half after J was cured. Having drank hard one 
night, I dreamed that T had found Capt, David 
Steele, a notorious rebel, in one of the five far- 
mers houſes on a mountain in the ſhire of Clideſ- 
dale, and pariſh of Liſmahago, within eight miles 
of Hamil on, a place that I was well acquainted 
with. "This man was head of the rebels, fince the 
affair of Airs-moſs, having ſucceeded to Haxton, 
who had been there taken, and afterwards hanged, 
as the reader has already heard: For, as to Robert 
Hamiiton, who was their Commander in Chief at 
Bothwell bridge, he appeared no more among 
them, but fled; as it was believed, to Holland. 
| a Steele, 
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Steele, and his father before him, held a farm 
in the eſtate of Hamilton, withia two or three 
miles of that town, When he betook himſelf to 
arms, the farm lay waſte, and the Duke could find 
no other perſon who would venture to take it; 
whercupon his Grace, ſent ſeveral meſſengers to 
Steele, to know the reaſon why he kept the farm 
waſte, The Duke received no other anſwer, than 
that he would keep it waſte in ſpight of him and 
the King too; whereupon his Grace, at whoſe table 
I had always the honour to be a welcome gueſt, de- 
fired I would uſe my endeavours to ele that 
rogue, and I would oblige him for ever. 

1 muſt here take leave to inform the reader, that 
the Duke of Hamilton's friendſhip for me, was 
founded upon the many ſervices he knew I had 
done the public, as well as upon the relation I bore 
to Sir Gerard Irvin, the perſon whom, of all the 
world, his Grace moſt loved and efteemed, ever 
ſince the time they had ſerved in arms together for 
the King in the Highlands, with my Lord Glencairn 
and Sir Arthur Forbes, (father to the preſent Earl 
of Granard) after the King's defeat at Worceſter, 
during the time of the uſurpation. 

To return therefore to my ſtory; when I a- 
waked out of my dream, as I had done before in 
the affair of Wilſon, (and I defire the ſame apolo- 
gy I made in the introduction to theſe Memoirs, 
may ſerve for both) I preſently roſe, and ordered 
thirty-ſix dragoons to be at the place appointed by 
break of day. When we arrived thither, I ſent a 
party to each of the five farmers houſes. This vil- 
lain Steele had murdered above forty of the King's 
ſubjects in cold blood; and, as I was informed, 
had often laid ſnares to entrap me; but it happen- 
ed, that although he uſually kept a gang to attend 
him, yet at this time he had none, when he ſtood 
in the greateſt need. One. of my party found him 
in one of the farmer's houſes, juſt as I happened 
to dream. The dragoons firſt ſearched all the 
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rooms below, without ſucceſs, till two of thetn 
hearing ſomebody ſtirring over their heads, went 
up a pair of turnpike ſtairs, Steele had put on his 
cloaths, while the ſearch was making below : The 
chamber where he lay was called the chamber of 
Deeſe, which is the name given to a room where 
the laird lies when he comes to a tenant's houſe, 
Steele, ſuddenly opening the door, fired a blunder- 
 tbuſs down at the two dragoons, as they were com- 
ing vp the ſtairs; but the bullets, grazing againſt 
the fide. of the turnpike, only wounded and did 
did not kill them. Then Steele violently threw 
himſelf down the ſtairs among them, and made to- 
wards the door to fave his life, but loſt it upon the 
ſpot; for the dragoons who guarded the houſe diſ- 
patched him with their broad- ſwords. I was not 
with the party when he was killed, being at that 
tine employed in ſearching at one of the other four 
houſes, but I ſoon found what had happened, by 
hearing the noiſe of the ſhot made with the blun- 
derbuſs. From hence I returned ſtrait to Lanerick, 
and immediately ſent one of the dragoons exprefs 
to General Drummond at Edinburgh. 
_ _ General Dalziel died about Michaelmas this 
year, and was ſucceeded by Lieutenant-General 
Drummond, who was likewite my very good friend, 

But I cannot here let paſs the death of ſo brave 
and loyal a Commander as General Dalziel, with- 
out giving the reader ſome account of him, as far 
as my knowledge or inquiry can reach. 

Thomas Dalziel, among many other oſſicers, 
was taken priſoner at the unfortunate defeat at 
Worceſter, and ſent to the tower ; from whence, 
I know not by what means, he made his eſcape, 
and went to Muſcovy; where the Czar then reign- 
ing, made him his General: But ſome time atter 
the reſtoration of the Royal Family, he gave up 
his commiſſion, and repairing to King Charles the 
Second, was, in conſideration of his eminent ſer- 
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vices, conſtituted Commander in Chief of his Ma- 
jeſty's forces in Scotland; in which poſt he conti- 
nued till his death, excepting only one fortnight, 
when he was ſuperſeded by the Duke of Monmouth, 
ſome days before the action at Bothwel-bridge, as 
] have already related, He was bred up.very har- 
dy from his youth, both in diet and cloathing. 
He never wore boots, nor above one coat, which 
was cloſe to his body, with cloſe ſleeves, like thoſe 
we call jockey coats. He never wore a peruke; 
nor did he ſhave his beard ſince the murder of 
King Charles the Firſt, In my time his head was 
bald, which he covered only with a beaver hat, 
the brim of which was not above, three inches 
broad. His beard was white and buſhy, and yet 
reached down almoſt to his girdle. He ufually 
went to London once or twice in a year and then 
only to kiſs the king's hand, who had a great e- 
ſteem for his worth and valour. His unuſual drets 
and figure when he was in London, never failed 
to draw after him a great crowd of boys, and other 
young people, who- conſtantly attended at his lodg- 
ings, and followed him with hnzzas as he went to 
court, or returned from it. As he was a man of 
humour, he would always thank them for their ci- 
vilities, when he left them at the door to go in to 
the King; and would let them know exactly at 
what hour he intended to come out again, and re- 
turn to his lodgings. When the king walked in 
the park, attended by ſome of his courtiers, and 
Dalziel in his company, the ſame crowds would 
a.ways be after him, 83 their admiration at 
his beard and dreſs, ſo that the King could hardly 
paſs on for the crowd ; upon which his Majeſty 
bid the Devil take Dalziel, for bringing ſuch a rab- 
ble of boys together to have their guts 3 out, 
whilſt they gaped at his long beard and antic ha- 
bit; requeſting him at the 3 time, (as Dalziel 


uſed. to expreſs it) to ſhave and dreſs like other Chriſ- 
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tians, to keep the poor bairns out of danger: All 
this could never prevail on him to part with his 
beard ; but yet, in compliance to his Majeſty, he 
went once to court in the very height of the faſhion ; 
but as ſoon as the King, and thoſe about him, had 
laughed ſufficiently at the ſtrange figure he made, 
he reaſſurned his uſual habit, to the great joy of 
the boys, who had not diſcovered him in his 
faſhionable dreſs. 

When the Duke of Tork ſucceeded to the crown, 
General Dalziel was reſolved till to retain his loy- 
alty, although, at the fame time, he often told his 
friends, that all things were going wrong at court; 


but death came very ſeaſonably to reſcue him from 


the difficulties he was likely to be under, between 
the notions he had of duty 4o his Prince on one fide, 


and true zeal foris-rehpgion on the other. 


I muſt now reſumea little my difcourſe upon Capt, 
Steele. Some time before the action, in which he 
was killed, General Drummond, who was then new- 
ly made Commander in Chief, ſent for me in haſte, 
to attend him in Edinburgh: My way lay through 
a very ſtrong paſs hard by Airs moſs, and within a 
mile of Cumlock : As I was going thro' Cumlock, 
a friend there told me that Stecle, with a party, wait- 
ed for me at the pals, I had with me only one dra- 
goon and a drummer: I ordered the latter to gallop 
on ſtrait to the paſs, and when he got thither, to 
beat a dragoon-march, while I, with the dragoon, 


ſhould ride along the bye-path on the edge of the 


moſs. When Steele and his men heard the drum, 
they ſcoured croſs the bye-path into the moſs, ap- 
prehending that a ſtrong. party was coming in 
ſearch of them: But either I, or the dragoon, (I 
forgot which) ſhot one of the rebels dead, as he 
crofied us to get into the moſs. To put an end to 
this buſineſs of Steele: When the dragoon, whom 
I ſent expreſs, had delivered his meſſage to Gene- 
ral Drummond, he was juſt ſetting out for his 
> country- 
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country houſe at Dumblain, but returned to his 
lodgings, and wrote me a letter, that he would 
ſend for me up after the holidays, and recommend 
me to the government to reward me for my ſervi- 
ces. He faithfully kept his word, but I received 
nothing more than promiſes. 

Steele was buried in the church yard of Liſma- 
hego, by ſome of his friends; who, after the re- 
volution, erected a fair monument, on pillars, ove 
his grave, and cauſed an epitaph to be engraved on 
the ſtone, in words to this effect. | 


Here lieth the body of Captain David Steele, a ſaint, 
who was murdered by Fohn Creichton (with the 
date underneath.) 


Same. of my friends burleſqued this epitaph, in 


the following manner : 


Here lies the body of Saint Steele, 
Murdered by Zahn Creichton, that dee'l, 


| Duke Hamilton, in Queen Anne's time, inform- 
ed me of this honour done to that infamous rebel; 
and when I had faid to his Grace, that I wiſhed he 
had ordered his feotmen to demoliſh the monument, 
the Dake anſwered, he would not have done fo 
for five hundred pounds, becauſe it would be an ho- 
nour to me as long as it laſted. 

The laſt ſummer, about the end of May, if I 
remember right, (and I defire to be excuſed for 
not always relating things in the order when they 
happened)-the Marquis of Argyle, after having e- 
ſcaped out of the caſtle of Edinburgh into Holland, 
returned to invade Scotland, to ſupport the Duke 
of Monmouth's pretenſions to the crown, as was 
generally believed. He landed in his own country, 
in the Highlands, with a party of Dutch, and ſome 
Scottiſh gentlemen who had fled for treaſon, a- 
mong whom Sir John Cogheran was of the great - 
eſt note: Whereupon the government ordered the 
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Marquis of Athol, and Mr. Owen Cameron, laird 


of Logheel, to raiſe their clans, and march with 
their party againſt Argyle. They did ſo, and, in 
the evening, pitched their camp cloſe. by him, 
Here, in the night, Cameron patreling with a par- 
4 met another of his own men, and taking them 
or enemies, becauſe they had loſt the word in 
their cups, killed eight or nine; among whom two 
or three happened to be perſons of note; the 
friends of thoſe who were killed reſolving, if poſ- 
fable, to have him hanged ; he was obliged to ride 
poſt to the king. He went to his Majeſly in the 
dreſs he had travelled ; and the king, being alrea- 
dy informed how the accident happened, inſtead 


of ſuffering him to tell his ſtory, commanded him 


to draw his broad ſword, intending to knight him 
therewith : But Cameron could not draw it, be- 
cauſe the ſcabbard had got wet on the way. The 
king obſerving the confuſion he was in, ſaid, he 
knew the reaſon that kept the ſword in the ſheath; . 
adding that he never failed to draw it in the ſervice 
of his father, his brother, and himſelf ;. whereup- 


on he was knighted with another ſword, with the 


title of Sir Owen Cameron, He returned to Edin- 
burgh, and from. thence went as a volunteer to 
ſerve in the ſtanding army, which was then mov- 
ing towards the coaſt of Galloway, to prevent Ar- 
5010 from landing. For, upon the oppoſition he 
ound from the Marquis of Atholl, and bis men, 
with their aſſiſtance in the Highlands, he ſhipped 
his forces, and ſailed round to the weſt, hoping to 
land there. But the army moving along the coaſt; 
always in fight of him, compelled him to return 
the way he came, until he landed in his own coun - 
try again. From thence, after gathering what 
ſupplies of men he could, he marched, and encamp- 
ed in the evening within two or three miles of 
Glaſgow, But the king's army having ſent out 
ſcouts to difcover what way he took, encamped o- 
=o Vie 
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ver againſt him the ſame evening on an eminence» 
there being a bog between bot armies. 

The king's forces conſiſted of the Earl of Lin- 
lithgow's regiment of foot-guards, the Earl of 
Mar's of foot, Clavers's of horſe, Dunmore's of 

dragoons, Buchan's of foot, and Livingſton's of 
horle-guards; with fome gentlemen of quality, vo- 
lunteers; among whom the Earl of Dunbarton 
was of the greateſt note * 

Here the two armies lay in fight of each other; 
but, before morning, Argyle was' gone, his High- 
landers having deſerted him; and then the king's 
army went to refreſh themſelves at Glaſgow, wait» 
ing till it could be known which way Argylle had 
fled, It was ſoon underſtood that he had croſſed 
the Clyde at Kilpatrick ; and that Sir John Coghe- 
ran lay with a party, in a ſtone-dyke park, about 
ten miles off. The Lord Roſs was therefore diſ- 
patched, witht a party of horſe, and Captain Cle- | 
land, who was now my'captain; (my friend Stuart 

being dead) with another of dragoons, to find 
them out: When they came up to the park where 
dir John Cogheran lay with his Dutch, they fired 
at one another, and ſome of the king's ſoldiers fell, 
among whom Captain Cleland was one; whereup- 
on the troop was given to Sir Adam Blare (who 
was likewiſe wounded in that raſh engagement) al- 
though, upon Duke Hamilton's application to the 
king, I had been promiſed to ſucceed Cleland. But 
Sir Adam, and Secretary Melford, being brothers- 
in-law, that intereſt prevailed. - EIS 

I muſt deſire the Reader's pardon, for ſo fre- 
quently interſperting my own private affairs wah 
thoſe of the public; but what I chiefly propoſed, 
was, to write my own memoirs, and not a hiffory of 
the times, further than I was concerned in them, 

Night coming on, the king's party withdrew, 
leaving Sir John Cogheran in the park, who, not- 
withſtanding this little fuccels, deſired his follower, 
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to ſhift for themſelves, and left them before morn 

ing. Argyle n:xt evening was foundalone, a mile 
above Greenknock at the water-fide, endeavouring 
to get into a little boat, and grappling with the 
owner thereof, (a poor weaver.) It ſeems he want- 
ed prcſence of mind to engage the man with a piece 
of money, to fer him on the other ſide, In the 
mean time Sir John Shaw riding with ſome gentle- 
men to Greenknock, and ſeeing the ſtruggle, ſei- 
zed the Earl, and carricd him to Glaſgow, from 
whence he was ſent with a ſtrong guard to Edin- 
burgh, and ſometime afrer beheaded. 

 *The next day, the army marched towards the 
borders againſt the Duke of Monmouth, but, an 
expreſs arriving of his defeat, the troops were 
commanded to repair to their ſeveral quarters, |. 

I thall here occaſionally relate an unfortunate 
accident which happened this ſummer in Scot- 
land, 

MacDonnel laird of Cappagh i in the Highlands, 
within eight miles of Inverlochy, was unjuſtly poſ- 
ſeſſed, as moſt men belicved, for many years, of an 
eſtate which in right belonged to the laird of Mac- 
kintoſh. Both theſe genilemen were well; affe cted 
to the king. The laird of Cappagh, after ſowing 
time was over, had gone that ſummer, as it was his 
cuſiom, to make meriy with his clans on the 
mountains, till the time of harveſt ſhould call him 
home. But in his abſence, Mackintoſh, and his 
clans, affiſted with a party of the army by order 
from the government, poſſeſſed himſelf of Cap- 
pagh's eſtate; whereupon MacDonnel and his clans, 
returning from the mountains, ſet upon the enemy, 
killed ſeveral gentlemen among them, and took 
Mackintoſh himſelf priſoner. MacDonnel had gi- 
ven {ſtrict orders to his men, not to kill any of the 
army. But Captain MacKenzy, who commanded 
on the other fide, making a ſhot at one of Mac- 
Donnel's men, who was purſuing his e 
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the man diſcharging his piſtol at the captain, ſhog 
him in the knee, who, after having been carrie 
fifty miles to Inverneſs to a ſurgeon, died of his 
wound. | 

doon after, the government ordered me to de- 
tach ſixty dragoons, with a licutenant, cornet and 
ſtandard, and to march with Captain Streighton, 
and two hundred of the foot- guards, againſt the 
MacDonnels; to deſtroy man, woman, and child, 
pertaining to the laird of Cappagh, and to burn 
his houſes and corn. Upon the approach of our 
party, MacDonnel laird of Cappagh diſmiſſing his 
priſoners, retired. farther into the mountains; 
whereupon we, who were ſeat againſt him, conti- 
nued to deſtroy all the houles and corn, from the 
time of Lammas to the tenth of September; and 
then we advanced towards the borders to join the 
Scotch army,. which at that time was marching to- 
wards England agiainit the prince of Orange, who 
then intended an iavalion, We arrived thither 
the firſt of October, after a march of two hundred 
miles, | 

General Drummond being then dead, James 
Douglaſs, brother to the Duke of Queenfbery, 
ſucce-ded him as commander in chief: And Gra- 
ham 1.ird of Clavers (about this time created Lord 
Dundee) was Major general. On the firſt of Oc- 
tober, the army paſſcd the Tweed, and drew up 
on the banks on the Engliſh fide, where the gene- 
ral gave a ſtri& charge to the officers, that they 
ſhould keep their men from offering the leaſt injury 
in their march ; adding, that if he heard any of 
the Engliſh complain, the officers ſhould anſwer 
for the faults of their men; and ſo they arrived at 
Carliſle that night. 

Next day, General Douglaſs, by order from the 
king, marched the foot by Cheſter towards Lons 
don; and Dundee the horſe by York; to which 
city he arrived in four or five days, The 2 
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did not reach London till about the five and twen -; 
tieth of October, being ordered, by the contrivance 
of Douglaſs the General, to march flow, on pur- 
poſe that the Prince of Orange might land before 
the king's forces ſhould grow ftrong enough to op- 
pofe him. a 
The Scotch army, at this time, conſiſted of four 
regiments of foot, one of horſe, one of dragoons, 
one troop of horſe guards; and it was computed, 
that the Earl of Feverſham, who was then general 
of all the king's forces, had under his command, 
of Engliſh, Scotch, and Irith, an army of near 
thirty thouſand men. Soon after the prince's land- 
ing, the king went to Saliſbury, with a guard of 
two hundred horſe, commanded by the old Earl 
of Airly, two days before the body of the army 
came up to him. The Farl of Airly, when he was 
Lord Ogleby, had attended the great Marquis of 
Montroſe in all his actions for King Charles I. and 
Ii. But at this time being old, it was reported 
that he was dead, before the Scotch forces went 
into Eagland to oppoſe the prince of Orange; 
whereupon the king, believing the report, had gi- 
ven his troop in Dundee's regiment to the Earl of 
Annandale : But the Earl having overtook the ar- 
my at Cambridge in their march, went on to Lon- 
don; and there preſenting himfelf before the king, 
his Majeſty was ſo juſt and gracious, that he im- 
mediately reſtored. his Lordſhip to the troop, or- 
dering him, at the ſame time, to command thoſe 
two hundred men who attended him down to Sa- 
liſbury. 4 

When all the forces were arrived at Salifhury, 


the Earl of Dunmore, with his regiment of dra- 
goons (wherein I ſerved) was ordered to a paſs 
three miles below the city, where I commanded the 
guard that night, 
The fame moraing that the army arrived, the 
great men about the king, as the 2 
33 | Co 
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&e, to the number of thirty, adviſed his Mijeſty 
to take the air on horſeback, intending as the Earl 
of Dunmore was informed, to give up their maſter 
to the prince; but the king, probably ſuſpectiag 
the deſign, returned in haſte to the city. Next 
night, at a council of war called to conſult what 
was fitteſt to be done in the preſent juncture of 
affairs, the very ſame great men ſwore to ſtand by 
his majeſty with their lives and fortunes; and, as 
ſoon as he was gone to reſt, mounting on horſe- 
back, they all-went over to the prince, except the 
Earl of Feverſham, Dunbarton, and a very few 
more: For the Earl of Dunbarton going to his 
Majeſty for orders, at four of the clock in the 
morning, found they were all departed, 
.- Thoſe few who ſtaid with the king, adviſed his 
majeſty to return immediately to London: and the 
Lord Dundee was ordered to bring up the Scotch 
horſe and dragoons, with the Duke of Berwick's 
regiment of horſe, to Reading, where he joined 
Dunbarton with his forces, and continued there 
nine or ten days: They were in all about ten thou- 
ſand ſtrong. General Douglaſs, with his regiment 
of foot- guards, paſſing by Reading, lay at Maiden- 
h⸗gcad; from whence, one of his battalions revolted 
to he prince under the conduct only of a corporal, 
whote name was Kemp. However, Douglaſs aſſu- 
red the king, that this defection happened againſt 
his will; and yet, when the officers were ready to 
fire upon the deſerters, his compaſſion was ſuch, 
that he would not permit them. 

After this the Earl of Dunbarton and the Lord 
Dundee, with all the officers who adhered to the 
king, were ordered to meet his Majeſty at Ux- 
bridge, where he deſigned to fight the prince. Ihe 
Earl of Feverſham got thither be'ore the king and 
the army arrived. When. the forces drew toge- 
ther,. every party ſent an officer to the Earl of Fe- 
verſham, to receive his commands, I attended his 


Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip from my Lord Dundee, and was order- 
ed with the reſt to wait till the king came to dia- 

ner, his Majeſty being expected within half an 

hour; but it fell out otherwiſe : For the Earl, to 

his great ſurpriſe, received a letter from the king, 

ſignifying that his Majeſty was gone off, and had 

no further ſervice for the army. When I carried 

this news to my Lord Dundee, neither his Lord- 

ſhip, nor the Lords Linlithgow and Dunmore, 

could forbear falling into tears: After which, be- 

ing at a loſs what courſe to take, I ſaid to my. 
Lord Dundee, that as he had brought us out of 

Scotland, he ſhould convey us thither back again 

in a body; adding, that the forces might ly that 

night at Watford, fix miles off: My advice was 

followed, and I went before to get billets where to 
quarter the men. My Lord Dundee ordered all to 
be ready at ſound of trumpet, and to uabridle 

their horſes no longer than while they were eating 

their oats. The townſmen contrived tu give dura 
report before day, that the Prince of Orange was 

approaching, hoping to affright us away with a 

falſe alarm: Whereupon we marched out, but, at 

the ſame time, drew up in a ſtrong incloſure at the 

rown's end; reſolving to fight the prince, if he 

ſhould advance towards us. My Lord Dundee di- 
patched me immediately, to diſcover whether the 

report of the prince's approach were true; but 1 
only met a meſſenger with a letter from his High- 

neſs, to my Lord Dundee, which I received and 
delivered to his Lordſhip, The contents of it, as 
far as I am able to recollect, were as ſollow: 


* My Lord Dundee, 

J underſtand you are now at Watford, and 
that you keep your men together; I defire you 
may ſtay there till farther orders, and, upon 

, 24. my 
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© my honour, none in my army ſhall touch 


6«..you.” 
W. H. Prince of Orange. 


Upon the receipt of this letter, our forces re- 
turned into the town, ſet up their horſes, and re- 
freſhed theqlelves. About three in the afternoon, 
there came intelligence, that the king would be at 
Whitehall that night, having returned from Fever- 
ſham, whether he had fled in diſguiſe, and was ill- 
treated by the rabble before they diſcovered him. 
VU pon this incident, the Lords Dundee, Dunmore, 
Linlichgow, and myſelf, who deſired leave to go 
with my colonel, took horſe; and, arriving at 
Whitehall a little after the king, had the honour 
to kiſs his Majeſty's hand, 

The next morning the Earl of Feverſham was 
ſent by the king, with ſome propoſals to the Prince 
of Orange, who was then at Windſor, where his 
Lordſhip was put in arreſt by the prince's com- 
mand, who ſent the Marquis of Halifax, the Earl 
of Shrewſbury, and the Lord Delamair (if I rightly 
remember) to the King, with his Highneſs's order, 
that his Majeſty ſhould remove from Whitehall 
next day, before twelve o' clock, This order was 
given about one in the morning: At the ſame time, 
a barge was brought to -Whitehall-ſtairs, and a 
Dutch guard ſet about the King, without his know- 


ledge, but with directions to fee him ſafe, if he had 


a mind to go on board any ſhip, in order to his 
eſcape. A ſhip, it ſeems, was likewiſe prepared, 
and his majeſty, attended by the Lords Dunmore, 
Arran, and Middleton, went on board; and then 
the three Lords returned to London, The Prince 


arrived at St. James's about two hours after his 


majeſty's departure; and the Earl of Arran went, 
among the reſt, to attend his Highneſs, to whom 


being introduced, he told the Prince, that the 


King 
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King, his maſter, had commanded him, upon his 
departure, to wait upon his Highneſs, and receive 
his commands. The Prince replied, he was glad to 
fee him, and had an eſteem for him and all men 
of honour. Then turning aſide to ſome other per- 
ſors who were making their court, Dr. Burnet, 
ſoon after made Biſhop Saliſbury, who had been 
the Earl of Arran's governour, coming up to his 
Lordſhip, cricd, Ay, my Lord Arran, you are now 
come in, and think to make a merit when the work is 
done. To this inſult the Earl, in the hearing of 
many, replied only, G:me, Doctor, we ken one an- 
other weel enough. And the Earl's own father 
told the Prince, that if this young fellow were not 
ſecured, he would perhaps give his Highneſs ſome 
trouble. Whereupon this noble young Lord was 
ſent to the tower, where he continued about a 
year, and then returned to Scotland: And ſoon 
after, the young Lord Forbes, now Ear] of Gra- 
nard, was likewiſe impriſoned in the ſame place. 
King William had made ſeveral advances to his 
Lordihip, as he did to many other perſons of qua- 
lity, to engage him in his ſervice : and ſending for 
him one day, aſked him, why he did not take care 
of his regiment ? My Lord Forbes, not being pro- 
vided on a ſudden with a better anſwer, told the 
King, that, having been born in Ireland, he had, 
not, credit enough, he believed, to raiſe men, to 
fill up the places of the papiſts in his regiment. 
King William thereupon ſaid, he would take that 
charge upon himſelf. Lord Forbes having now re- 
collected himſelf, ſaid, he had likewiſe another rea- 
ſon why he found it neceſſary to decline his ſervice, 
but was unwilling to mention it, not having the 
leaſt intention to diſoblige his Highneſs. The 
Prince defired that he might do it treely, and it 
ſhould not diſoblige him; whereupon my Lord 
ſaid, that having ſworn to retain his loyalty to 
King James, he could not, in honour and conſci— 
- ence, 
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ence, without his maſter's permiſſion, enter into 
the ſervice of another prince, during his majeſty's 
lite. Whereupon King William, ſoon after, 
thought it proper to ſend him to the Tower; but. 
however, was ſo generous, as, in the time of his 
confinement, to ſend one of the clerks of the trea- 
ſury, with an order to pay him two hundred 
pounds, as very reaſonably thinking, that, under 
the loſs of his regiment, as well as of his rents in 
Ireland, he might want money to ſupport bimſelt. 
My Lord Forbes having aſked the clerk, by whoſe 
direction he brought that ſum? And the other an- 
ſwering, that he was only ordered to pay the money 
to his lordſhip, and to take his receipt, conjectured. 
this preſent to have proceeded from King William; 
and therefore deſired the clerk to preſent his moſt 
humblethanks to his Highne1s, and to let him know 
that, as he had never done him any ſervice, he 
could not, in honour, receive any marks of his 
bounty. 

Upon this ſubject I muſt add one more particu - 
Jar, that when my Lord Forbes arrived with his 
regiment out of Ireland, and attended on King 
James, he adviſed his Majeſty ro fight the prince 
upon the firſt opportunity after bis landing, before 
his party ſhould grow ſtrong : But thoſe about 
the King, who had already engaged. in the other 
intereſt, would not ſuffer that advice to be fol- 
| lowed. | 

I now return to my Lord Dundee, and my Lord 
Dunmore. Their lordſhips acted no longer as 
colonels, when they underſtood that the Prince in- 
tended to place himfelf on the throne during his 
Majeſty's lite: But the firſt, with the twenty - four 
troopers, who followed him up from Watford, 
left Lendon, and repaired with the utmoſt expe- 
diton, to his own caſtle ;* and the ſecond, ſome 
time after to Edinburgh, lying both quiet, until 
the convention of the ſtates of Scotland was called. 

Vol. XI. OTE, After. 
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Aſter their lordſhips were gone to Scotland, 1 
ent to Watford, where my Lord Kilſythe, as 
lieutenant-colonel, commanded the Lord Dunmore's 
regiment of dragoons ; the reſt of the army, which 
Had been there, being gone to other places. Then 
 Major-general MacCoy ordered the Lord Kilſythe to 
march the regiment from place to place, until they 
ſhould come to Congerton, a town in Cheſhire, Here 
they quartered, when the Prince and Princeſs of - 
Orange were proclaimed King and Queen of Eng- 
1ind, Cc. by the ſheriff and three or four bailiffs. It 
happened to be a very ſtormy day; and when the the. 
n iff had done his office, a crack brain'd fellow, at 
the head of a great rabble, proclaimed the Duke 
0 Monmouth king, to the great diverſion of the 
regiment, not believing he had been beheaded, 
When my Lord Dundee refuſed to ſerve the 
Prince of Orange, Sir Thomas Levingſton, of my 
Lord Kilſythe's family, got the regiment, This 
gentleman was born in Holland, and often uſed to 
raiſe recruits in Scotland; upon which account he 
was well known to the regiment. He came down 
| Poſt to Congerton, and, at ſupper, told the offi- 
.cers that he was ſent to know which of them 
would ſerve King William, and which would not? 
Nov, the oath of allegiance to that prince, having 
not been offered to. that regiment, one of the 
company anſwered, that we having ſworn allegi- 
ance to King James, could not, in conſcience and 
' honour, draw our ſwords againſt him: Where- 
upon Sir Thomas, drinking an health to King 
James, upon his knees, anſwered, That he wiſhed 
de might be damned, whenever he ſhould com- 
mand them to break that oath; and, in order to 
ingratiate himſelf further with the regiment, added, 
that he would return to London next day, for a 
command to march them ſtraight to Scotland, where 
© their wives and friends were; and likewiſe procure 
* a captain's commiſſion for me, fince Sir ee 
Blair, 
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Blair, who commanded the tròop, in which I was 
Hemenant, bad refuſed to ſerve. King William ; 
both which he accordingly obtained, Ia 

Whew he returned from London, he marched 
with the regiment directly through Berwick into 
Scotland; and as they paſſed by Edinburgh, (the 
caſtle whereof was kept for K. James by the Duke of, 
Gordon) Sir Thomas, and my Lord Kiliythe went 
into the town to receive Duke Hamiltou's com- 
mands, who was then High-commiſſioner; and; 
tome other officers went in at the ſame time, to ſee 
their wives and friends. 

The Duke aſked Sir Thomas where I was? And, 
being iuſormed that I was gone to Sterling, de- 
fixed I might be ſent for. Upon my attend- 
ing his Grace, he was pleaſed to ſay, that he 
had been always my friend; and that now he had 
it in his power to provide for me, if I would be 
true to my truſt, (for he ſuppoſed I had taken the | 
oath to King William); and, upon my aulwer, 
that I would be true to what I had ſworn, the 
Duke replied, it was very well. _ 

Upon this occaſion, and before I proceed 
further, I think it will be proper to make 
fome apology for my future conduct; becayye. 
I am conicious, that many people, who are 
in another . intereſt, may be. apt to think and 
{peak hardly of me: But 1 defire they would 
pleaſe to conſider, that the revolution was then an 
cvent altogether new, and had put many men 
much wier than myſelf at a loſs how to proceed, 

1 had taken the oath of allegiance to King James; 

and having, been bred up under the {iriftett prin- 

ciples of loyalty, could not force my conſcience 10 I 
diſpenſe wich that oath during his Majeſty's life. 
All choſe perſons of quality in Scotland, to whom 
I had been moiſt obliged, and on whom I had 
chicfly depended, did {till adhere to that prince. 
Thote people, whom, from my youth, I bal been 
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taught to abhor; whom, by the commands of my 
ſuperiors, I had conſtantly treated as rebels, and 
who, conſequently, conceived an irreconciteable a- 
nimoſity againſt me, were upon this great change, 
the higheſt in favour and employments. And laſt- 
ly, the eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland, which was 
epiſcopal, under which I had been educated, and 
to which I had always borne the higheſt venera- 
tion, was utterly deſtroyed in that kingdom, (al- 
though preſer ved in the other two); and the Preſ- 
byterian kirk, which had ever been my greateſt 
averſion, exalted in its ſtead. ; 

Upon all theſe conſiderations, I hope every can- 
did reader will be fo juſt to believe, that, ſuppoſing 
me in an error, I acted at leaſt ſincerely, and ac- 
cording to the dictates of my conſcience ; and, as 
it is manifeſt, without any worldly view: For I 
had then conſiderable offers made me, and, in all 

robability ſhould have been greatly advanced, if 
I could have perſnaded myſeif to accept them. 

Having ſaid thus much to excuſe my conduct 
from that time forward, I ſhall now proceed to 
relate facts and paſſages, juſt as they happened; 
and avoid, as much as poflible, giving any offence. 

My Lord Dunmore being then at Edinburgh, I 
thought it my duty to pay my reſpects to his Lord- 
hip, who had been alfo my colonel. He was 
pleaſed to invite me to dine wich him that day at a 
tavein; where he ſaid, Lieutenant - general Dou- 
glas, (who had left England, a little before, on 
tome pretence or other) the Lord Kilſythe, Cap- 
tain Murray, (all his ain lads, as his Lordſhip ex- 
preſſed himſelf) were to meet him. I objected a- 

ainſt Douglas, that he was not to be truſted ; 
this was the ſame man, who afterwards was Lieu- 
tenant-general of King William's army in Ireland 
againſt King James; and whoſe name will never 
be forgot in that kingdom, on'account of his many 
ravages and barbarities committed there; but his 
. L | Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip anſwered, that he would pawn his life for 


his honeſty ; becauſe my Lord Dundee had aſſured 


him, that the Lieutenant - general had given him 
his faith and houour, to be with him in five days, 
if he marched to the hills, to declare for King 
James. Whcereupon'I ſubmitted my ſcruples to my 
colonel's judgment and accordingly we all met to- 
gether at the tavern, | ; 

Dinner was no ſooner done, than we heard the 
news that King James was landed in Ireland; then 
Douglas took a beer glaſs, and looking round him, 
laid, Gentlgmen we have all eat ot his bread, and 
here is his health; which he drank off, on his 
knees ; and all the company did the ſame ; Then 
filling another bumber, be drank damnation to all 
who would ever draw a {word againſt him. 


I then returned to Sterling, and foon after, the 
ſtates of Scotlaud met, 'Fo this convention my 
Jord Dundee went inet, left the rabble, who 


had threaten:d his perſon, ſhould affault him in 


the ſtreets. He made a ſpeech1to- the houte, to tlie 
following purpofe : © That he came thither as a 
Peer ot the realin, to ſerve his Majeſty; and 
that if the King had no ſervice for him, be hop- 
ed, that honourable aſſembly would protect him 
as a peaccable ſubject, from the rage of his ene- 


„* mies.“ 


Upon receiving an atifwer from the ſtares, that: 


they could not poflibly do it, he ſlipped out of the 
houſe, and privately withdrew from the town, fol- 
lowed by the twenty-four troopers, Who had at- 
tended him thither : And, as he rode by the cal- 


ile, ſceing the Duke of Gordon, 'Who' commanded 
it, walking on the Walls; he charged his Grace to 
place for King James, till he ſnould hear 


Keep the 


* 


further 7055 him, Who was then going, he ſaid, 
to appear in the field för his Majeſty. 7 
His Lordſhip had no ſooner left the ton, than 
onc Major Bunting, with a pariy, (by order from 
| | K che 
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the convention) followed, with directions to ſeize 
him; whereupon my Lord Dundee, commanding 
his attendants to march on gently, ſtopped to ſpeak 
with the Major; and, underſtanding his errand, 
adviſed him to return; or he would ſend him back 
to his maſters in a pair of blankets, as he expreſſed 
himſelf. The Major (who perhaps was no enemy 


ro his Lordſhip) returned accordingly; and my 


Lord arrived at his caſtle ; where he ſtayed only 
that night: For in the morning, taking four 
thouſand pounds with him, he weat into the High- 
lands, to Sir Owen Cameron; where he was ſoon 


joined by the Laird of Cappach, who, ſometimes 
| before, had been driven out of his eſtate by order 


of King James; (as I have already related) and by 
many other gentlemen of quality. 


Major - Gen. MacCoy, coming to Edinburgh at this 


19 juncture, was ordered to march the forces, which 


he brought with him, 3 my Lord Dundee. 
Theſe forces conſiſted of three or four regiments 


of foot, and one of horſe; befides Sir Thomas 


Levingſton's of dragoons. They ſtopped in their 


march a night or two at Dundee. The firſt night, 
I got privately into the caſtle, (as it had been a- 


greed between my Lord Kilſythe and me), and 
there aſſured my Lady Dundee, that the regiment 
of dragoons, in which I ſerved, ſhould be at her 
Lord's ſervice, whenever he pleaſed to command ; 
whereof her ladyſhip gave notice next day to her 


huſband; who ſent me a note, by a ragged High- 


lander, which 1 received as we were upon our 
march from the town of Dundee towards the High- 
lands. The contents of my Lord's note were, 


„ That he had written to the ag to ſend him 


« two thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe out 


« of Ireland ; and that, as ſoon as thoſe forces 
were arrived, he would expect me with a regi- 
„ ment of dragoons.” | 


When | Major-General MacCoy came * 
| 4 
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fight of my Lord Dundee, night coming on, ob- 
liged him to halt; which gave 2 to his 
J.ordſhip to retreat in the morning; but MacCoy 
followed him all day; whereupon, facing about, 
my Lord advanced towards him, which cauſed the 
Major General to retreat in his turn. Thus we 
ſpent about three weeks, ſometimes purſuing, and 
ſometimes purſued; our leader, MacCoy, ſtill 
writing every poſt for new ſupplies; till at laſt, one 
regiment of dragoons, and another of foot, came 
to his affiſtance, on the 5th day of June 1689. 
When this reinforcement came, he got intelligence 
of my Lord Kilſythe's intention and mine, of go- 
jag over with the regiment to my Lord Dundee. 

All people agreed, that Licut. General Douglaſs, 
who had made ſo many ſolemn profeſſions of his 
loyalty to King James, and whoſe health he had 
drank on his knees, was the very perſon, who had 
given this intelligence to MacCoy ; becauſe he alone 
knew what had paiked at the tavern where we din- 
ed; and becauſe, inſtead of going with Dundee, 
as he had promiſed him, upon his faith and ho- 

nour, he had rid poſt for London. 

From this period my troubles began; for I was 
then ſent up to Edinburgh, and there impriſoned 
in the tolbooth, together wih my Lord Kilſythe, 

Captain Livingſton, Captain Murray, and Lieute- 
nant Murray; each of us in a ſeparate dungeon, 
with orders, that none ſhould be permitted to 
ſpcak to us, except through the key-hole: And 

in this miſerable condition we lay for two months. 

My Lord Kilſythe's friends were under great ap- 
prehenſions that I would betray his Lordſhip. But 
my Lord did me the juſtice to aſſure them, that I 
would ſuffer the worſt extremity, rather than be 

guilty of ſo infamous an action; which, he ſaid, 
they ſhould find upon any temptation that might 

offer. When we had been cloſe confined in our 

| dungeons for two months, we were brought * 
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the council, one by one, to to: be ——_ concerts 
ing. our knowledge of my — Kilſythe's iatention 
to carry off the regiment,  Livingſione and the 
two Murrays, having not been privy to that deſign, 
were able to diſcover nothing to his Lordſhip's pre- 
judice; and were likewiſe gentlemen of too much 
honour to purchaſe their liberty with a lie; where- 
upon they were remanded back to theis ſeveral 
-dungeons. It was my turn to be next examined, 
and I was ſtrongly ſuſpected. But, notwithſtanding 
my liberty was promiſed me if I would diſcover all 
I knew of the: matter, the Lord Advocate at the ſame 
time alſo urging I muſt have certainly bcen privy 
to it; I poſitively denied any knowledge of that af: 

fair, adding, that I believed my Lord Kilſythe had 

never entertained ſuch a deſigu; or, if he had, 

that it was altogether improbable his Lordihip 
ſhould impart it to me, a poor ſtranger, born in 
Ireland, and yet keep it a ſeeret from gentlemen of 
the kingdom, in whom he might much better con— 
fide, This I ſtill repeated; and ſtood to with great 
firmneſs, even after F'faw the havgman, with the 
torturing boots, ſtanding at my back; whereupon 


I was likewiſe returned to my duvgeon, 


Tue council, although they could force no con- 
feſſion from me or my conipanions, that might aF- 
fect my Lord Kilſythe, on whoſe eſtate their hearts 
were much ſer, yet reſolved to make a ſacrifice of 
ſome one among us. But the other gentlemen be- 
ing of their own kiadred and country, and I a 
ſtranger, as well as much hated for proſccutigg che 


covenanters, (who, by the change of the times, 
meaſures, and opinions, were now grown into high 


favour with the government, as I have before men- 
tioned) che lot ſell on me, and they gave out a re- 
port that I ſhould be hanged within a few days. 
But; a gentleman then in town, one Mr. Buchanan, 
who held a fecret correſpondence with my Lord 

Dundee, 
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Dune, ſent his Lordſhip intelligence of this their 
reſolution concerning me. 

'That Lord was then at the caſtle of Blair of A- 
tholl ; and, having notice of the danger I was in, 
wrote a letter to the Duke of Hamikon, Preſident 
of the council, defiring his Grace to inform the 
board, That if they hanged Captain Creich- 
„ton, or, (to uſe his own homely expreſſion} 


if they touched an hair of his tail, he would cut 


* the laird of Blair, and the laird of Pollock, 
joint by joint, and would ſent their limbs in 
hampers to the council.“ 


Theſe two gentlemen —_— been taken priſon- | 
ord Dundee, were 


ers at St. Johnſtown by m 
ſtill kept in confinement. hereupon the Duke, 
though it was night, called the council, which met 
immediately, fuppoſing that the buſineſs which 
preficd ſo much might relate to ſome expreſs from 
court. But when the clerk read my Lord Dun» 
dee's letter, they: appeared in great confuſion : 


Wherenpon the Duke faid, „ I tear we dare not . 


touch an hair of Creichton; for ye all know 
« Dundee too well, to doubt whether he will be 
* punctual to his word; and the two gentlemen 
„in his hands are too nearly allied to ſome here, 
that their lives ſhould be endangered on this oc- 
* caſion.” What his Grace ſaid was very true; 
for, if I remember right, the laird of Blair had 
marricd a daughter of a former Duke of Hamil- 
ton. "The iſſue of the matter was, that under this 
perplexity they all cricd out, Let the fellow live 
a while longer,” 

Not long after this happened the battle of Gilli- 
cranky, near the caſtle of the Blair of Atholl 
where the forces of the Lord Dundee, conſiſting 
of no more than ſeventeen hundred foot, (all High- 
Janders, except three hundred ſent him from Ire- 
land, under the command of Colonel Cannon, 
when he expected three thouſaud, as I have men- 

„ uoned) 


* 
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tioned), and forty-five horſe, routed an army of 


tive thouſand men, with Major-General MacCoy 
at their head; took fifteen hundred pri oners, and 
killed a great number, among whom Colonel Bal- 
four was one. MacCoy eſcaped, and fled that 


night twenty five miles eud- ways, to the caſtle of 


Drummond. 


But wy Lord Dundee did not live to:ſee himſelf 


victorious : For, as he was wheeling about a rock, 
over the enemies heads, and making down the 


brae to attack them, (they making a running fire), 


he was killed by a random ſhot at the beginning. 


of the action: Let his men diſcovered not his fall, 


till they had obtained the victory. The next day, 


though victorious, they ſuffered their pritoners to 


depart, on parole, that they would never take up 
arms againſt King James, Colonel Ferguſſon only 
excepted, on account of his more than ordinary 
zeal for the new eſtabliſhment. 

King William having heard of this defeat, ſaid, 
He knew the Lord Dundee fo well, that he muſt 


have been either killed or mortally wounded, o- 


© therwiie, before that time, he would have been 

e maſter of Ediaburgh.” 
I now defire leave to return to my own affairs. 
About four months after my examination, I was 
adviſcd in plain words, by the Dukes of IIamilton 
and Qucenſberry, who were then going up to Lon- 
don; that I ſhould bribe Melvil, chen Secretary of 
Scotland; with whom their Graces likewile would 
wle their im ereſt to get au order from King Wil- 
han for my liberty. But 1 was ſo far from hav- 
ing money to bribe a courtier of the Secretary's: 
rank, that I had hardly enough to ſupport myſelt; 
whereupon. my noble friend, the Lord Kiliythe, 
who thought himſelf indebted to my fidelity for 
his life and fortune, was ſo extremely generous, as: 
to make me. a preſent of five. hundred pounds, 
which 1 immediately ſent to Melvil; who thereup- 
on, 
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on, joining his intereſt with the good offices of the 
two Dukes before mentioned, prevailed with King 
William to ſend down an order; upon the receipt 
of which, I was to be ſet at liberty by the council. 
But they would not obey it, alledging that the 
King was miknrormed ; and, out of the abundance 
of their zeal, wiote to him, that if Captain Creich- 
ton ſhould obtain his liberty, he would murder all 
Scotland in one night. 

Thus my hope of liberty vaniſhed : For, King 
William ſoon after going to Flanders, and not 
thinking it prudent to diſcredit the repreſentation 
which the council had made of me, as w very dan- 
gerous a perſon, left me in the tolbooth; tho? the 
two Dukes, out of their great friendſhip, (which I 
ſhould be moſt ungrateful ever to forget) had both 
offered to anſwer, body for body, for my peaceable 
demeanour. But nowithſtanding all this, King 
William, for the reaſon before mentioned, left me 
priſoner in the tolbooth, as I ſaid ; where I conti- 


nued two years and a half longer, without one pen- 


ny of money, though not without many triends, 


whote charity and generoſity ſupported me under 
this heavy afffiction. 


My wite and two boys, with as many daughters, | 


were in town, all the time of my confinement. 'T he 
boys dicd young, but the mother and the two girls 
lived to endure many hardſhips ;- having been twice 
plundered by the rabble, of the little ſubſtance they 
had left; however, they and myſelf were ſtill pro- 
videntially relieved by ſome friend or other; and 
particularly once by the lady Carnwath, (mother of 


the preſent Earl); who, when we had not one» 


penny left to buy bread, ſent us up a ſack of 
meal and a baſket of fowl, ſixty miles from Edin- 
burgh. 

My fellow-priſoners and I, after the time of our 
examination by the council, were allowed, for four 
or five hours every day to converſe with each hor, 
| | an 
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and with our friends: And, when we had been 
three years in the tolbooth, my companions being 
related to the beſt families in the kingdom, were 
at laſt permitted on bail, to lodge in the city, with 
a (entry at each of their doors. But I was not al- 
lowed the ſame favour till two months after, when 
Duke Hamilton, till my friend, with much diffi- 
culty and ſtrong application to the council, obtain- 
ed it for me: And, when the order was at laſt 
{ 2 I was at a great loſs to find ſuch a perſon 
or my bail, whom the council would approve of ; 
till the Laird of Pittencricf, a gentleman whom [ 
had never ſeen before, ſent up his name (without 
any application from me) to the clerk, and was 
accordingly accepted. 

I had not been two months diſcharged out of the 
tolbooth, and removed to a private lodging in the 
town, with a centry upon me, when the govern- 
ment, upon ſome pretence or other, filled the caſ- 
tle with a great number of perſons of quality ; a- 
mong whom were the Lords Kilſythe, Hume, and 
ſeveral others; and the tolbooth again, with as 
many of inferiour note as it could hold. 

In a week after I had been permitted to live in 
the city with my family, I found the centry had. 
orders to keep me cloſe, without allowing me to 
ſtir from my lodgings upon any pretence whatſoe- 
ver: But when another regiment came to relieve 
that which was before upon duty, I bribed him 
who had been my keeper, at his going off, that he 
ſhould tell the firſt who came in his place, that his 
orders were to wall with me to any part of the town 
I pleaſed. This was accordingly done, and thence- 
forward, 1 uſed to take my centry along with me, 
and viſit my old fellow-priſoners, the Gillicranky- 
men, and ſometimes ſtay with them all night; at 
other times, my friends would do the ſame at my 
lodgings; among whom the Lord William Douglats 
often did me that honour, Nay ſometimes, 1 in com- 


pany 
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pany of ſome gentlemen, I would leave the centry 
drinking with the footmen in an ale-houſe at the 
back of the town - wall, while we ramblednine or ten 
miles into the country te viſit ſome acquaintance 
or other : ſtill taking care to return before two in 
the aftornoon, which was the hour of parade, to 
ſave the centry from danger. 

Thus I ſpent above two months, till the day the 
government had filled the caſtle and the tolbooth 
again, as J have mentioned already. As ſoon as J 
was told of my Lord Kilſythe's impriſonment, I 
knew the danger I was in, and had juſt time te 
run with the centry to a cellar, where I found 


twelve officers got together for ſhelter likewiſe 


from the ſtorm a little before me, We ſtayed 
there cloſe till night, and then diſpatched my cen- 
try, with Captain Mair's footman, to the Lady 


Lockhart's, (who was married to the Captain) four 


miles out of town, to let her know that her huſ- 
band would be at home that night, with twelve o- 


ther cavaliers, (for fo in thoſe days we affected to 


ſtile ourſelves), to avoid being impriſoned in the 
tolbooth. _ \ 

When the meſſage was delivered, the lady order- 
od three or four of her ſervants to take up the cen- 
try four pair of fairs, and to ply him well with 
drink. Accordingly they kept him drunk for twelve 
days and nights together, ſo that he neither ſaw 
me, nor I him, in all that time. Two days after 
we came to Lady Lockhart's, I determined, againſt 
her and her friends advice, to return _ privately to 
Edinburgh, to diſcourſe with the laird of Pit- 
tencrief, my bail: Refolving at all adventures, chat 
ſo generous a 12 ſhould not be a ſufferer on 
my account, I accordingly repaired in the nigbt 
to the ſame ale - houſe at the back of the town wall, 
and thence ſent the footman who attended me, to 
bring the laird chither. He preſently came, with 
two other gentlemen in bis company; and, after 

Vor. XI. R drinking 
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drinking together for half an hour, © He bid me 
„go whether I pleaſed, and God's bleſſing along 


with me ;” whereupon, thruſting me out at the 


door, in a friendly manner, added, that he would 
pay the hundred pounds he was bound in to the 


council, next morning, if demanded of him, which 


they accordingly did, and the money was paid. 

I then returned to the company, at my La 
Lockhart's, and thence wrote to the Dukes before 
mentioned for their advice, what courſe to take : 
Their anſwer was, That, in regard to my poor 
« family, I ſhould make my eſcape to my own 
„% country, and there ſet potatoes till I faw better 


times.“ At the end of twelve days, Captain 


Mair and his eleven friends got over ſeas to St. 
Germains; when I likewiſe took my leave of them 
and the Lady, to make the beſt of my way for Ire- 
land. But I bethought me of the poor centry, (to 
whom the twelve days we ſtayed there, ſeemed no 
longer than two or three, fo well was he plied 
with drink) and calling for him, aſked whether he 
would chuſe to ſhare with me and my fortunes, or 
go back to the regiment, perhaps to be ſhot for 
neglect of his duty ? He readily anſwered, that he 
would go with me whither ever I went ; and not 
long after we came into Ireland, I had the good 
hack to get him made a ſerjeant of grenadiers, in 
the regiment formerly commanded by my Lord 
Dumbarton, by a Captain, who was then gone 
thither for recruits ; in which regiment he died a 
Lieutenant ſome years after. 

The lady at parting, made me a preſent of a good 
horſe, with ten dallars, to bear my charges oa the 
way; and moreover hired a tenant's horſe to carry 
the centry to the borders. I durſt not be ſeen to 
paſs through Galloway, and therefore went by 
Carliſle to Whitehaven, Here I found an ac- 
quaintance, who was miniſter of the town, of the 


name of Marr; a gentleman of great worth and 


8 . learning. 
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learning, Before the Revolution, he had been 
miniſter of a pariſh in Scotland, near the borders: 
But about the time of that event, the rabble, as 
he told me the ſtory, came to his houſe in the 
night to rob and murder him; having treated o- 
chers of his brethren; the Epiſcopal Clergy, before, 
in that inhuman manner, He was a ſingle man, 
and had but one man-ſervant, whoſe bufineſs was to 
dreſs his meat, and make his bed; and while the vil- 
| lains were breaking into the houſe, he had juſt time 
| to put on his breeches, ſtockings, and ſhoes, and no 
| more; for by that time they were got in; when he 
1 thought it better to leap out at tae window, but 
| half clothed as he was, than to expoſe his life to 
the fury of ſuch, whoſe very mercies might be 

cruel, Thus he ſaved his life, and made his eſcape 

to the Engliſh ſide, with only four dollars in his 
pocket; leaving his goods, houſe, and pariſh,. as 
lunder to thoſe faints, who, doubtleſs, looked on 
lach as he was, as no other than an uſurper of 
what, of right, pertained to them ;- purfuant to 
the maxim, That dominion is founded in graf. 
And here I beg leave to relate the treatment 
which another Epiſcopal clergyman received from 
that tribe, about the ſame time: His name was 
Kirkwood, whom 1 likewiſe knew, before the Re. 
volution, miniſter of a pariſh in Galloway in Scot - 
land, and afterwards rector in the county of Fer» 
manah in Ireland. Among other good qualities, 
this gentleman was a very facetious perſon; and 
by his preſence of mind, in making uſe of this ta- 
lent, he had the good fortune to ſave both his life 
and goods from the fury of thoſe godly. men, who 
then thought all things their own. When they 
broke into the houſe, he was in bed; and fitting 
up in his ſhirt, deſired leave to ſpeak a few words 
before he died; which (I cannot tell how it hap- 
pened) they granted, and he fpoke to this effect; 
That he had always 1 to God, he might die in 
2 | his. 
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his bed; adding, that he had in his houſe, as good ale 


and brandy, as was in all Scotland; and therefore 


hoped the worthy gentlemen would do him the ho- 
nour te drink with him, before they did any thing 
ü | 
Ihis facetious ſpeech, which they little expected 
from him, in the article of ſo much danger as then 
threatened him, had the luck te divert them from 
their bloody purpoſe, and to make them comply 
with his requeſt :. So chat, after drinking plenti- 
fully, they faid he was an hearty cheel ; and left 
him in quiet pofleflion of his houſe and goods. 
But he durſt not truſt his talent to another trial, 
leſt the next company might not be influenced as 
this firſt had been ; and therefore, as ſoon as. it 
was day, made off with his family and effects in the 
beſt manner he could; and reſted not until he was 
ſafe in Ireland. WO EPS. ene my 
I could not forbear relating theſe ſtories from 


the gentlemens own mouths, as I might do others 


of the ſame kind, upon my own knowledge; al- 
though they are contradictory to what the preach- 
ers of the new eſtabliſhed kirk have fo contidently 


iven out. They would fain have the world be- 


lieve, that they ſhewed great indulgence to the E- 

piſcopal clergy at the K 
vears after. But they muſt grant me and others 
leave not to believe them: Nor ought they to be 
angry, if I give the reader a further idea of them, 
and of the ſpirit that reigned in the ſynods, con- 
ventions, or general aſſemblies of their kirk. 
During my confinement in the tolbooth, a ge- 
ner. aſſembly was called; to which my Lord Lo- 
thian, as I was in formed afterwards, was ſent com- 
miſſioner from King William. His Lordſhip's in- 
ſtructions were, to ſignify to them the King's de- 
fire, that as many of the Epiſcopal clergy, as would 
take the oath of allegiance to him, might Keep 
poſſeſſion of their ſeveral pariſhes, To this the 
members 
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members anſwered in a diſdainful manner, What / 
ſball we ſuffer any ſcabbed ſbeep among us Na, ma, 
not ane; and thereupon ſent two of their brethrea - 
to King William, who was then in Flanders, ta 
move him for more favours to the kirk, and power 
further to oppreſs the Epiſcopal clergy. But that 
Prince told them in plain terms, that he had been 
impoſed upon in granting to the kirk, the favours 
ſhe had already got; and withal commanded them, 
to let the general aſſembly know, that it was his 
will and pleaſure, that they ſhould live peaceably - 
with thoſe who were willing to live ſo with them; 
otherwiſe he would make them know that he was 
their maſter, | | 
With this unwelcome anſwer from King Wil- 
liam, the two ſpiritual envoys returned to thoſa 
who ſent them; and at the ſame time, or ſoon aft | 
ter, the Prince difpatched an order to the commiſ- 
Goner to diſſolve the aſſembly, if he found them 
perſiſting in their ſeverity towards the Epiſcopal 
clergy. | TEES * 21 
As ſoon as the legates delivered the meſſage, all 
in the aſſembly began to ſpeak out with the greateſt - 
boldneſs imaginable, ſaying, ** That the King durſt 
© not have ſent them ſuch an anſwer; if he had 
* not an army at his back.“ Whereupon the 
commiſſioner diſſolved the ſynod; and, in the 
King's name, commanded all the members to de- 
part to their ſeveral home. 
But, inſtead of obeying that order, they all went 
in a body, with that poor weak creature, the Lord 
Crawfurd, at their head, io the market · croſa : 
and there publiſhed a proteſtation, declaring, that 
the King had no authority in church- aſfairs, noo 
any right to diſſolve their general aſſembly. 4 


I relate this ſtory as it was told me, not only ta | 


give the reader an idea of the ſpirit that reigned in - 
that kirk, eſtabliſhed now in Scotland as I have 
faid, but likewiſe to do juſtice to the memory of 
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King William, (which may be the more acceptable, 


as coming from one who was in a contrary in- 
tercſt). And, indeed, I have ſo good an opinion 
of that Prince, as to belicve he would have acted 
much better than he did, with regard to the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution in End, if he 
had been permitted 'to govern by his own opt- 
RIONS, | | | . 

But now to come to the concluſion of my ſtory. 
The“ Hollantide, after 1 arrived in Ireland, my 
wiſe and two daughters ſollowed me; and we ſet- 
tled in the county of Tyrone with my father, (who 
died two years afterwards) on a ſmall freehold; 
where I have made an hard ſhift to maintain them 
with induſtry, and even manual labour, for about 
twelve years, till my wife died, and my daughters 
were married, which happened not very long after 
I became a widower. | G1 7 
I am at preſent in the 83d year of my age, ſtill hat- 
ed by thoſe people, who affirm the old covenanters 
to have been unjuſtly dealt with; and there fore be- 
lieve a great number of improbable ſtories concern- 
ing me; as that JI was a common murderer of them 
and their preachers, with many other falſe and im- 
_. Probable ſtories. But the reader, I hope, from 
whom I have not concealed any one tranſaction o 

adventure that happened to me among thoſe rebel? 
lious people, or . miſrepreſented the leaſt circum- 
ſtance, as far as my memory could ſerve me; will 
judge whether he hath reaſon to believe me to have 
deen ſuch a perſon as they repreſented me, and to 
hate me as they do upon that account. And my com- 
fort is, that I can appeal from their unjuſt tribunal 
to the meręy of God; before whom, by the courſe 
of nature, I muſt ſoon appear, who knows the inte- 
grity of my heart, and that my actions (condemned 
by them) were, as far as my underſtanding could 
(21 2%. $4: £# [2 2 
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direct me, meant for the good of the church, and 
the ſervice of my King and country. 

And, although ſuch people hate me becauſe 
they give credit to the falſe reports raiſed com. 
cerning me, another comfort left me in my old 
age is, that I have conſtantly preſerved (and till do 
ſo) the love and eſteem of all honeſt and good: 
men, to whom [ have had the happineſs at any: 
time to be known, 8 " * 
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| ON 
CONVERSATION. 


HAVE obſerved few obvious ſubjects to have 
1 been ſo ſeldom, or at leaſt ſo lightly handled 

as this; and, indeed, I know few ſo difficult to be 
treated as it ought, nor yet upon which there ſcem- 
eth ſo much to be faid. _ 

Moſt things purſued by men for the happineſs of 
public or private life, our wit or folly have ſo re- 
fined, that they ſeldom ſubſiſt but in idea ; a true 
friend, a good marriage, a perfect form of govern- 
ment, with ſome others, require ſo many ingredi- 
ents, ſo good in their ſeveral kinds, and ſo much 
niceneſs in mixing them, that for ſome thouſands 
of years. men Have deſpaired of reducing their 
ſchemts to perfection: But, in converſation, it is 
or might be otherwiſe ; for here we are only to a- 
void a multitude of errors, which, although a mat- 


ter of ſome difficulty, may be in every man's power, 


for 
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for want of which it remaineth as mere an idea as 
the other. Therefore it ſeemeth to me, that the 
trueſt way to underſtand converſation, is to know 
three faults and errors to which it is. ſubject, aud 
from thence every man to form maxims to himſelf 
whereby it may be regulated; becauſe it requireth/ 
few talents to which moſt men are not born, or at 
leaſt may not acquire without any great genius. or 
ſtudy. For nature hath left every man a capacity 
of being agreeable, though not of ſhining in com- 
pany ; and there are an hundred men ſufficiently 
qualified for both, who, by a very few faults that, 
they might correct in half an hour, are not ſo. 
much as tolerable. | 

| was prompted to write my thoughts upon this, 
ſubje& by mere indignation, to reflect that fo uſe- 
ful and innocent a pleafure, ſo fitted for every 
period and condition of life, and fo much in all. 


men's power, ſhould be ſo much neglected and ab- 


uſed, BY 

And in this diſcourſe it will be neceſſary to note 
thoſe errors that are obvious, as well as others 
which are ſeldomer obſerved, fince there are few 


fo obvious or acknowledged, into which moſt men, 


ſome time or other, are not apt to run. | 
For inſtance : Nothing is more generally explod- 
ed than the folly of talking too much; yet I rare- 
ly remember to have ſeen five people together, 
where ſome one among them hath not been predo- 
minant in that kind, to the great conſtraint and. 
diſguſt of all the reſt. But among ſuch as deal in 
multitudes of words, none are comparable to the 
ſober deliberate talker, who proceedeih with much 
thought and caution, maketh his preface, branch- 
eth out into ſeveral digreſſions, findeth a hint that 
putteth him in mind of another ſtory, which he 
promiſeth to tell you when this is done; cometh 


back regularly to his ſubject, cannot readily call to 


mind ſome perſon's name, holdeth his head, com- 
9 8 ; plainetk 
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plaineth of his memory; the whole company all 
this while in ſuſpence; at length, ſays he, it is no 
matter, and ſo goes on. And, to crown the bu- 
fineſs, it perhaps proveth at laſt a ſtory the com - 
pany hath heard fifty times before; or, at beſt, 
ome infipid adventure of the relater, 

Another general fault in converſation is, that of 
thoſe who affect to talk of themſelves : Some, with- 
out any ceremony, will run over the hiſtory of 
their lives; will relate the annals of their diſeaſes, 
with the ſeveral ſymptoms and circumſtances of 
them ; will enumerate the hardſhips and injuſtice 
they have ſuffered in court, in parliament, in love, 
or in law, Others are more dexterous, and with 
great art will ly on the watch to hook in their own 
praife : They will call a witneſs to remember they 
always forctold what would bappen in ſuch a caſe, 
but none would believe them ; they adviſed ſuch a 
man from tlie beginning, and told him the conſe- 
quences juſt as they happened; but he would have 
his own way, Others make a vanity of telling 
their faults : They are the ſtrangeſt men in the 
world; they cannot diſſemble; they own it is a 
folly; they have loſt abundance of advantages by 
it ; but, if you would give. them the world, they 
cannot help it; there is ſomething in their nature 
that abhors inſincerity and conſtraiat ; with many 
other unſufferable topics of the ſame altitude. | 

Ot ſuch mighty importance every man is to him- 
ſelf, and ready to think he is ſo to others; with- 
out once making this eaſy and obvious reflexion, 
that his affairs can have no more weight with other 
men, than their's have with him; and how little 
that is, he is ſenfible enough. 8 | 

Where company hath met, I often; have obſerv- 
ed two perſons diſcover by ſome accident, that they 
were bred together at the ſame ſchool or univerſi- 
ty, after which the reſt are condemned to ſilence, 

and to liſten. while theſe two are refreſhing "—_ o- 
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ther's memory with the arch tricks and paſſages of 
themſelves and their comrades, eur Ar. a” 

know a great officer of the army, who will fit 
for ſome time with a ſupercilious and impatient 'fi- 
lence, full of anger and contempt for thoſe who 
are talking; at length of a ſudden demand audi- 
ence; decide the matter in a ſhort dogmatical way; 
then withdraw within himſelf again, and vouchſafe 
to talk no more, until his ſpirits circulate again to 
the ſame point. 

There are ſome faults in converſation, which 
none are ſo ſubject to as the men of wit, nor ever 
ſo much as when they are with each other. If 
they have opened their mouths, without endea- 
vouring to fay a witty thing, they think it is fo 
many words loſt : It is a torment to the hearers, 
as much as to themſelves, to ſee them upon the 
rack for, invention, and in perpetual conſtraint, 
with ſo little ſucceſs. They muſt do ſomethin 
extraordinary, in order to acquit themſelves, an 
anſwer their character, elſe the ſtanders-by may 
be diſappointed and be apt to think them only like 
the reſt of mortals, I have known two men of wit 
induſtriouſly brought together, in order to enter- 
tain the company, where they have made a very ri- 
diculous figure, and provided all the mirth at their 
Own expence. | | | 

I know a man of wit, who is never eaſy but 
where he can be allowed to dictate and preſide; he 
neither expecteth to be informed or entertained, 
but to diſplay his own talents, His buſineſs is ts 
be good company, and not good converſation 
and, therefore, he chuſeth to frequent thoſe who 
are content to liſten, and profeſs themſelves his 
admirers, And, indeed, the worſt converſation 1 
ever remember to have heard in my life, was that 
at Will's coffeehouſe, where the wits (as they were 
called) uſed formerly to aſſemble ; that is to ſay, 
five or fix men who had writ plays, or at leaſt pro- 
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Togues, or had ſhare in a iſcellany, came thither, 
|| .and entertained one, * 7 with their trifling 
compoſures in ſo important an air, as if they had 
been the nobleſt efforts of human nature, or that 
the fate of kingdoms depended on them; and they 
were uſually attended with an humble audience of 
young ſtudents from the inns of courts, or the u- 
niverſities, who, at due diſtance, liſtened to theſe 
oracles, and returned home with great contempt 
for their law and philoſophy, their heads filled 
with traſh, under the name of politeneſs, criticiſm, 
and belles lettres. 

By theſe means the poets, for many years paſt, 
| were all,over-run with pedantry. For, as I take 
it, the word is not properly uſed ; becauſe pedanty 
is the too frequent or unſeaſonable obti uding our 
own knowledge in common diſcourſe, and placing 
| too great a value upon it; by which definition, men 
of the court or the army may be as guilty of pe- 
5 dantry as a philoſopher or a divine; and'it is the 
ſame vice in women, when they are over copious 
upon the ſubject of their petticoats, or their fans, 
or their china. For which reaſon, although it be 
a piece of prudence, as well as good manners, to 
put men upon talking, on ſubjects they are beſt 
verſed in, yet that is a libemy a wiſe man could 
hardly take; becauſe, beſide the imputation of 
pedantry, it is what he would never improve by. 

This great town is uſually provided with ſome 
player, mimick, or buffoon, who hath a general 
reception at the good tables; familiar and domel- 
8 with perſons of the fiſt quality, and uſually ſent 

or at every meeting to divert the company; againſt 


which. I have no objection. You go there as to a 
farce or a puppet-ſhow ; your buſineſs is only to 
laugh in ſeaſon, either out of inclination or civility, 
4 while this merry companion is acting his part, It 
is a buſineſs he hath undertaken, and we are 10 
ſuppole he is pad for his day's work, I only 


quarrel, 
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quarrel, when in ſelect and private meetings, where 
men of wit and learning are invited to paſs an 
evening, this jeiter ſhould be admitted to run over 
his circle of tricks, and make the whole company 
unfit for any other converſation, beſides the in- 
dignity of confounding mens talents at ſo fhameful 
a rate. | | | 
Raillery is the fineſt part of converſation ; but, as 


it is our uſual cuſtom to counterfeit and adulterate 


whatever is too dear for us, fo we have done with 
this, and turned it all into what is generally called 
repartee, or being ſmart ; juſt as when an expen- 
five faſhion cometh up, thoſe who are not able to 
reach it content themſelves with ſome paltry imita- 
tion. It now paſſeth for raillery to run a man 
down in diſcourſe, to put him out of countenance, 


and make him ridiculous, ſometime to expoſe the 


defects of his perſon or underſtanding; on all 
which occaſions he is obliged not to be angry, to 
avoid the imputation of not being able to take a 
jeſt. It is admirable to obſerve one, who is dex- 
rerous at this art, fingling out a weak adverſary, 
getting the laugh on his fade, and then carrying all 
before him. The French, from whom we borrow 
the word, have a quite different idea of the thing, 
and ſo had we in the politer age of our fathers, 
Raillery was to ſay ſomething that at firſt appeared 
a reproach or reflection, but, by ſome turn of wit 
unexpected and ſurpriſing, ended always in a com- 
pliment, and to the advantage of the perſon it was 
addreſſed to. And ſurely one of the beſt rules in 
converſation is, never to ſay a thing which any of 
the company can reaſonably wiſh we had rather left 
unſaid ; nor can there any thing be well more 
contrary to the eads for which people meet toge- 
ther, than to part unſatisfied with each other or 
themſelves. 

There are two faults in converſation which ap- 
pear very different, yet ariſe from the ſame root, 
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and are equally blameable ; I mean, an impatience 
to interrupt others, and the uneaſineſs of being 
interrupted ourſelves. The two chief ends of con- 
verſation are, to entertain and improve thoſe we 
are among, or to receive thoſe benefi:s ouriclves ; 
which whoever will conſider, cannot eaſily run into 
either of theſe two errors; becauſe when any 
man ſpeaketh in company, it is to be ſuppoſed he 
doth it for his hearer's fake, and not his own; ſo 
that common diſcretion will teach us not to force 
their attention, if they are not willing to lend it; 
nor, on the other fide, to interrupt him who is in 
poſſeſſion, becauſe that is in the groſſeſt manner to 
give the preference to our own good ſenſe, 

There are ſome pzople, whote good manners 
will not ſuffer them to interrupt you; but, what 
is almoſt as bad, will diſcover abundance of impa- 
tience, and ly upon the watch until you have done, 
becauſe they have ſtarted ſomething in their own 
thoughts which they long to be delivered of. Mean 
time, they are ſo far from regarding what paſſes, 
that their imaginations are wholly turned upon 
what they have in reſerve, for fear it ſhould flip 
out of their memory; and thus they confine their 
invention, which might otherwiſe range over a hun- 
dred things full as good, and that- might be much 
more naturally in:roduced. | 

There is a fort of rude familiarity, which ſome 

2ople, by practiſing among their intimates, have 
introduced into their general converſation, and 
would have it paſs for innocent freedom or hu- 
mour, which is a dangerous experiment in our 
northern climate, where all the little decorum and 
politeneſs we have are purely forced by art, and 
are fo ready to lapſe into barbarity. This, among 
the Romans, was the raillery of ſlaves, of which 
we have many inſtances in Plautus. It feemeth to 
have been introduced among us by Cromwell, who, 
by preferring the ſcum of the people, made it a 
| * | court- 
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court entertainment, of which I have heard many 
particulars; and, conſidering all things were turned 
upſide down, it was reafonable and judicious: Al- 
though it was a piece of policy found out to ridi- 
cule a point of honour in the other extreme, when 
the ſmalleſt word miſplaced among gentlemen end- 
ed in a duel. n 

There are ſome men excellent at telling a ſtory, 
and provided with a plentiful ſtock of them, which 
they can draw out upon occaſion in all companies; 
and, conſidering how low converſation. jruns now 
among us, it is not altogether a contemptible ta- 
ſent; however, it is ſubject to two unavoidable de- 
fects; frequent repetition, and being ſoon exhauſt- 
ed; ſo that whoever valueth this gift in himſelf, 
hath need of a good memory, and ought frequent- 
ly to ſhift his company, that he may not diſcover 
the weakneſs of his fund; for thoſe who are thus 
endowed have ſeldom any other revenue but live 
upon the main ſtock. 

Great ſpeakers in public, are ſeldom agreeable ia 
private converſation, whether their faculty be ua - 
tural, or acquired by practice and often venturing. 
Natural clocution, although it may ſeem a para- 
dox, uſually ſpringeth from a barrenneſs of inven + 
tion and of words, by which men who have only 
one ſtock of notions upon every ſubject, and one 
ſet of phraſes to expreſs them in, they ſwim upon 
the ſuperſicies, and offer themſelves. ou every occa- 
ſion ; therefore, men of much learning, and wha 
know the compaſs of a language, are generally 
the worſt talkers. on à ſudden, until much price 
tice hath inured and emboldened them; becauſe 
they are confonnded with plenty of matter, variety 
ot notions, and of words, which they cannot rea- 
Gily chute, but are perplexed and entangled by too 
great a choice, which is no diſadvantage in pi ivate 
converlation; where, on the other fide, the ta: 
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lent of haranguing is, of all others, moſt infup. 
portable. 

Nothing hath ſpoiled men more for converſa- 
tion, than the character of being wits ; to ſupport 
which, they never fail of encouraging a number of 

followers and admirers, who lift themſelves in 
their ſervice, wherein they find their accounts on 
both fides by pleaſing their mutual vanity. This 
hath given the former ſuch an air of ſuperiority, 
and made the latter fo pragmatical, that neither of 
them are well to be endured. I ſay nothing here 
of the itch of diſpute and contradiction, telling of 
lies, or of thofe who are troubled with the diſeaſe 
called the wandering of the thoughts, that they are 
never preſent in mind at what paſſeth in diſcourſe ; 
for whoever labours under any of theſe poſſeſſions, 
is as unfit for converſation as mad-men in Bed- 
lam. Fs 
I think I have gone over moſt of the errors in 
converſation that have fallen under my notice or 
memory, except ſome that are merely perſonal, and 
others too groſs to need exploding ; ſuch as lewd 
or prophane talk; but, I pretend only to treat the 
errors of converſation in general, and not the ſeve- 
ral ſubjects of diſcourſe, which would be infinite. 
Thus we ſee how humaa nature is moſt debaſed, by 
the abuſe of that faculty, which is held the great 
diſtinftion between men and brutes ; and how little 
| advantage we make of that which might be the d . 
| greateſt, the moſt laſting, and the moſt innocent, 
as well as uſeful pleaſure of life: In default of © 
which, we are forced to take up with thoſe poor 
amuſements of dreſs and viſiting, or the more per- : 
nicious ones of play, drink, and vicious amours, [ 
whereby the nobility and gentry of both ſexes are # 
entirely corrupted both in body and mind, and 
have loſt all notions of love, honour, friendſhip 
and generoſity ; which, under the name of foppe- N 
ries, have been for ſome time laughed out of —_ N 
is 
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This degeneracy of converſation, with the perni - 
cious conſequences thereof upon our humours and 
diſpoſitions, heth been owing, among other cau- 
ſes, to the cuſtom ariſen, for ſome time paſt, of 
excluding women from any thare in our ſociety, 
further than iu parties at play, or dancing, or in 
the purſuit of an amour. I take the higheſt pe- 
riod of politeneſs in England (and it is of the fame 
date in Francc) to have been the peaceable part of 
King Charts }.'s rein; and from what we read 
of thoſe times, as weil as from the accoums I have 
formerly met with from fome who lived in that 
court, the methods then uſed for raiſing and cul- 
tivating converſation, were altogether different 
from ours: Several ladies, whom we find celebrat- 
ed by the poets of that age, had aſſemblies at their 
| houſes, where perſons of the beſt underſtanding, 
and of both ſexes, met to paſs the evenings in diſ- 
courſing upon whatever agreeable ſubjects were oc- 
caſionally ſtarted ; and although we are apt to ri- 
dicule the ſublime Platonic notions they had, or 
perſonated in love and friendſhip, I conceive their 
refinements were grounded upon reaſon, and that 
a little grain of the romance is no ill ingredient to 
preſerve and exalt the dignity of human nature, 
without which it is apt to degenerate. into every 
thing that is ſordid, vicious and low. If there 
1 were vo other uſe in the converſation of ladies, 
6 it is ſufficient that it would lay a reſtraint upon 

thoſe odious topics of immodeſty and indecencies, 
into which the rudeneſs of our northern genius is 


1 ſo apt to fall. And, therefore, it is obſerveable 
| in thoſe ſprightly gentlemen about the rown, who 
23 are ſo very dextrous at entertaining a vizard · maſł 
[ in the park or the playhouſe, that, in the com- 


pony of ladies of virtue and honour, they are fi- 

$ nt and diſconcerted, and out of their element. 

| There are ſome people who think they ſufficient- 

| | ly acquit themſelves and entertain their company 
F 83 N with 
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with relating of facts of no conſequence, nor at all 


out of the road of ſuch common incidents as hap- 


pen every day; and this I have obſerved more fre- 
quently among the Scots than any other nation, 
who are very careful not to omit the minuteſt cir- 
cumſtances of time or place; which kind of dif- 
courſe, if it were not a little relieved by the un- 
couth terms and phraſes, as well as accent and geſ- 
ture peculiar to that country, would be hardly to- 
lerable. It is not a fault in company to talk much; 
but to continue it long is certainly one; for, if the 
majority of thoſe who are got together be naturall 
ſilent or cautious, the converſation will flag, — 
it be often renewed by one among them, who can 
ſtart new ſubjects, provided he doth not dwell upon 
them, but leaveth room for anſwers and replies. 
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A SHORT 


CHARACTER 
| Of His Excellency = | | 
THOMAS Earl of Wuaxron, 
Lord Lieutenant of I R ELAN D. 


With an Account of ſome ſmaller Facts during 
his Government, which will not be put into 
the Articles of Impeachment. 


London, Aug. 30, 1710. 


TH kingdom of Ireland being governed by de- 
putation from hence, its annals, ſince the 
Engliſh eſtabliſhment, are uſually digeſted under 
the heads of the ſeveral governors: But che affairs 
| and events of that iſland, for ſome years paſt, have 
been either ſo inſignificant, or ſo annexed to thoſe 
of England, that they have not furniſhed matter 
of any great importance to hiſtory. The ſhare of 
honour which gentlemen from thence have had by 
their conduct and employments in the army, turn- 
eth all to the article of this kingdom; the reſt, 
which relateth to politics, or the art of govern- 
ment, 
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ment, is inconſiderable to the laſt degree; howe- 
ver it may be repreſented at court by thoſe who pre- 
fide there, and would value themſelves upon every 
ſtep they make towards finiſhing the ſlavery of tbat 
people, as if it were gaining a mighty point to the 
advantage of England, 

Generally ſpeaking, the times which afford moſt 
plentitul matter for ſtory, are thoſe in which a man 
would leaſt chuſe to live; ſuch as under the various 
events and revolutions of war, the intrigues of a 


' ruined faction, or the violence of a prevailing one; 
and laſtly, the arbitrary unlawful acts of oppreſſing 


governours. In the war, Ireland hath no ſhare 
but in ſubordination to us; the ſame may be ſaid 
of their” factions, which, at prefent, are but im- 
perfect tranſcripts of ours: But the third fubjeR 
for hiſtory, which is arbitrary power, and oppreſ- 
ſion; as it is that by which the people of Ireland 
have, for ſome time, been diſtinguithed from all 


her * Majeſty's ſubjects, ſo being now at its great- 


eſt height under his Excellency Thomas Eul of 
Wharton, a ſhort account of his gaverament- may 
be of ſome uſe or entertainment to the preſent age, 
although, I hope, it will be incredible to rhe next: 
And, becauſe this account may be judged rather 
an hiſtory of his, Excellency than of his govern- 
ment, 1 muſt here declare, that I have not the leaſt 
view to his perſon in any part of it, I have had 
the honour of much converſation with his I ord- 
ſhip, and am thoroughly convinced how indifferent 
he is to applauſe, and how infenfible of reproach : 
Which is not a humour put on to ſerve a turn, or 
keep a countenance, nor ariſing from the confſci- 
ouſneſs of innocence, or any grandeur of mind, but 
the mere unaffected bent of his nature. 
He is without the ſenſe of ſhame or glory, 

ſome men are without the ſenſe of ſmelling ; and 


 ® Queen Anne, A 
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therefore. a good name to him is no more than a 
precious ointment would be to theſe. Whoever, 
for the ſake of others, were to deſcribe the nature 
of a ſerpent, a wolf, a crocodile, or a fox, muſt 
be underſtood to do it without any perſonal love 
or hatred for the animals themſelves. 
In the fame manner, his Excellency is one whom 
I neither perſonally love nor hate. I fee him at 
court, at his own houſe, and ſometimes at mine, 
(for I have the honour of his viſits) and when 
theſe papers are public, it is odds but he will tell 
me, as he once did upon a like occaſion, that he is 
damnably mauled; and then, with the eaſieſt tran- 
fition in the world, afk about the weather or time 
of the day: So that I enter on the work with more 
chearfulneſs, becaufe, I am fure, neither to make 
him angry, nor any way hurt his reputation; a 
pitch of happineſs and ſecurity, to which his Ex- 
cellency hath arrived, and which no philoſopher 
before him could reach. . 
I intend to execute this performance by firſt 
giving a character of his Excellency, and then re- 
latipg ſome facts during his government, which will 
ſer ve to confirm it. ae 
I know very well, that mens characters are beſt 
| known from their actions; but theſe being con- 
fincd to his adminiſtration in I:cland, his character 
may, perhaps, take in ſomethitry, more, which the 
narrownels of the time, or the ſcene, hath not gi- 
ven him opportunity to exert, 
thomas Earl of Wharton, Lord Licutenant of 
Itrciand, by the force of a wonderiul conſtitution, 
hath paſled ſome years, his grand climacteric, 
without any] viſible effects of old age, either 
on his body or his mind, and, in ſpite of a con- 
tinual proſtitution to thoſe vices which uſually wear 
out both, His behaviour is in all the forms of a 
young man at fiveand twenty. Whether he walketh, 
or whiltleth, or ſweareth, or talketh bawdy,or calleth 
; names, 


" 
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names, he acquitteth himfelf in each beyond a 
templar cf three years ſtanding. With the ſame 
grace, and in the ſame ftile, he will rattle his 
coachman in the middle of the ſt;cet, where he is 


| Governor of the kingdom; and, ali this is without 


conſequence, becaule it is in his character ; and 
what every body expectsth. He ſeemeth to be but 
an ill diſf mbler, and an ill bar, athough they are 
the two talents he moſt practiſeth, and moſt 
valueth himſelf upon. The ends he hath: gaine 
ed by lying, appeared to be more owing. to the 
frequency than the art of them. His lies being 
ſometimes. detected in an hour, often in a day, 
and always ina week. He tells them freely in mixed 
companies, although he knows half of thoſe who 
hear him to be his enemies, and is fure they will 
diſcover them the moment they leave him, He 
ſweareth ſolemnly he loveth and will ſerve you: 
and your back is no ſooner turned, but he tells 


Thoſe about him you are a dog and a raſcal, He 


goeth conſtantly to prayers in the the forms of his 
place and will talk bawdy and blaſphemy at the 
chapel- door. He is a Preſbyterian in polities, and 
an Atheiſt in religion; but he chuſeth at preſent to 
whore with a Papiſt. In his commerce with man- 
kind his general rule is, to endeavour to impoſe on 
their underſtanding, for which he bath but one 
receipt, a compoſ'ion of lies and oaihs: And 
this he appliecth indifferently to a frecholder of 


forty ſhillings, and a privy-counſ:lior ; by which 


the eaſy and the honeſt are often either deceived - r 
amuſed, and either way he gaineth his point. He 
will openly take away your employment to day, 
becauſe you are not of his party; to-worrow he 
will meet or ſend for you, as if notaing at ali had 
paſſed, lay his hands u ich much friendſhip on your 
ſhoulders, and, with the greateſt caſe and familia- 
rity, tell you tet the faction are driving at ſome- 
thing in the houſe; that you mutt be ſure to at- 

| tead, 
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tend, and toſpeak to all your friends to be there, 

although he knoweth at the ſame time, that you 
and your friends are againſt him in the very point 
he mentioneth : AnJ however abſurd, ridiculous, 
and grofs this may appear, he hath often found it 
ſucceſsful. ſome men having ſuch an aukward baſh- 
fulneſs, they know not how to refuſe on a ſudden, 
and every man having ſomething to hope or fear, 
which often hinders them from driving things to 
extremes with perſons of power, whatever provo- 
cations they may have received. He hath ſunk his 
fortune by endeavouring to ruin one kingdom *, 
and hath raiſed it by going far in the ruin of 
another +, With a good natural underſtanding, 
a great fluency in ſpeaking, and no ill taſte of wit, 
he is generally the worſt companion in the world ; 
his thoughts being wholly taken up between vice 
ancl politics, ſo that bawdy, prophaneneſs, and bu- 
ſineſs fill up his whole converiation. To gratiſ 

himſelf in the two firſt, he maketh uſe of ſuitable 
favourites, whoſe talents reach no higher than to 
entertain him with all the lewdneſs that paſſeth in 
town. As for buſineſs, he is {aid to be very dexte- 
rous at that part of it which turneth upon intrigue, 
and he ſeemeth to have transferred thoſe talents of 
his youth for intriguing with women, into public af- 
fairs, For as ſome vain young fellows, to make a 
gallantry appear of conſequence, will chuſe to ven- 
ture their necks by climbing up a wall or window 
at midnightto a common wench, where they might 
as freely have gone in at the door, and at noon- 
day; fo his excellency, either to keep himſelf in 
practice, or advance the fame of his politics, affects 
the moſt obſcure, troubleſome, and winding paths, 
even in the moſt common affairs, thoſe which would 
be brought about as well in the ordinary forms, 


England. + Treland. 
| or 
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or would follow of courſe whether he intervened 
or not. 

He bears the gallantries of his i with the in- 
difference of a Stoic, and thinks them well recom- 
penced by a return of childen to ſupport his family 
without the fatigues of being a father, He has 
three predominant paſſions, which you will feldom 
find united in the ſame man, as ariſing from diffe- 
rent diſpoſitions of mind, and naturally thwarting 
each other : Theſe are, love of power, love of 
_— and love of pleaſure; they ride him fome- 
times by turns, and ſometimes all together : Since 
he went into Ireland, he {ecmeth moſt diſpoſed to 
the ſecond, and hath met wich great ſucceſs, having 
gained by his government, of under two years, five 
and forty thouſand pounds by the moſt favourable 
computation, half ia the regular way, and half in 
the prudential. 

He was never yet known to refuſe or keep a 
promiſe. But here | deſire to diſtinguith between a 
promiſe and a bargain; for he will be ſure to keep 
the latter when he has the faireſt offer. 

Thus much for his Excellency's character ; I 
ſhall now proceed to his actions, only during the 
time he was Governour of Ireland, which were 
tranſmitted to me by an eminent perſon in buſineſs 
there, who had all opportunities of being well in- 
formed, and whoſe employment did not lie at his 

Excellency's mercy, 


This intelligence being made up of ſeveral facts | 


independent of each other, I ſhall hardly be able to 
relate them in due order of time, my correſpondent 
omitting that circumſtance, and tranſmitting them 
to me jult as he recollected them; ſo that the gen- 


tlemen of that kingdom, nov in town, will, I hope, 


pardon me any flips I ſhall make in that or any 
other kind, while I keep exactly to the truth. 


Thomas Proby, Eſq; chirurgeon-general of Ire- 4 | 


land, a perſon univertally eſtcemed, and whom I 
have 
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have formerly ſeen here, had built a country- 


houſe, half a mile from Dublin, adjoining to the 
park. In a corner of the park, juſt under his 
houſe, he was much annoyed with a dog-kennel, 
which belonged to the government ; upon which 
he applied to Thomas Earl of Pembroke, then 
Lord-lieutenant, and to the Commiſſioners of the 
Revenue, for a leaſe of about five acres of that part 


of the park, His petition was referred to the Lord 


treaſurer here, and ſent back for a report, which 


was in his favour, and the bargaia ſo hard, that the 


Lord-treaſurer ſtruck off ſome part of the rent: 
He had a leaſe granted him, for which, he was to 


build another kennel, provide ice yearly for the go- 
vernment, and pay a certain rent; the land might 
be worth about thirty ſhillings an acre. His Ex- 
cellency, ſoon after his arrival in Ireland, was told 


of this leaſe, and, by his abſolute authority, com- 


manded Mr. Proby to ſurrendet up the land; which 


he was forced to do, after all the expence he had 
been at, or elſe muſt have expected to loſe his em- 
ployment; at the ſame time he is under an obliga- 


tion to pay his rent, and I think he doth it to this 
day. There are ſeveral circumſtances in this ſtory 


which I have forgot, having not been ſent to me 
with the reſt; but L had it from a gentleman of 
that kingdom, who ſome ume ago was here. 

Upon his Excellency's being declared Lord- 
lieutenant, there came over, to make his court, 
one Dr. Lloyd, Fellow of Trinity-college, Dublin, 
noted in that kingdom for being the only clergy- 
man that declared for taking off the ſacramental 
teſt, as he did openly in their convocation of which 
he was a member. Ihe merit of this, and ſome 
other principles ſuitable to it, recommended by 
Tom Broderick, ſo far ingratiated him with his 
Excellency, that being provided of a proper chap- 
lain already, he took him however into a great 


degree of favour : The Doctor attended his Excel- 


Vol. XI. 2 lency 
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lency to Ireland, and obſerving a caſt wench in the 


family to be in much confidence with my lady, he 


thought by addrefiing there, to have a thort open | 


paſſage to preferment, He met with great ſucceſs 


in his amour; and walking one day with his mil- 
treſs after my Lord and Lady in the Caftle garden, 


my Lady ſaid to his Excellency, -** What do you 


-think ? We are going to loſe poor Foydy, (a name 
of fondneſs they uſually gave her.) How do you 


% mean, (ſaid my Lord!) Why, the Doctor be- 
«© hind us, is relolved to take her from us.” Is 
he, by G ? Why then (G- d d.— n me) 
<« he ſhall have the firſt biſhopric that falls v. 

The Doctor, thus encouraged, grew a moſt 
violent lover, returned with his Excellency for 
England, and ſoon after, the biſhopric of Corke 
falling void, to ſhew he meant fair, he married his 
damſel publickly here in London; and his Excel- 
lency as honourably engaged his credit to get him 
the biſhopric ; but the matter was reckoned fo in- 
famous, that both the archbiſhops here, eſpecially 
his Grace of York, interpoſed with the Queen, to 
kinder ſo great a ſcandal tothe church; and Dr. 
Broan, Provoſt of Dublin college, being then in 
town, her Majeſty was pleaſed to nominate him; 
ſo that Dr. Lloyd was forced to fit down with a 
moderate deanry in the northern parts of that 
kingdom, and the additional comfort of a ſweet 
lady, who brought this her firſt huſband no other 
portion, than a couple of olive branches for his 
table, though the herſelf hardly knoweth by what 
hand they were planted, 

The Queen rclerveth all the great employments 
of Ireland to be given by herſelf, though often, by 
the recommendation of the chief governor, accor- 


* Tt was conßdently re ported, as a conceit of his Excellency, that 
talking vpon this ubject, he once ſaid, with great pleaſure, that he 
hoped to make his Wo a 3— p. 
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e i ding to his credit at court. The provoſtſhip of 
e Dublin college is of this number, which was now 
an XZ vacant, upon the promotion of Dr. Brown; Dr. 
ſs | 3 Benjamin Pratt, a fellow of that college, and chap- 


lain to the Houſe of Commons of that kingdom, 
1 at well as domeſtic chaplain to the Duke of Or- 
na mond, was at that time here, in att:ndance upon 
e the Duke. He is a gentleman of good birth and 
a fortune in Ireland, and lived here in a very decent 
figure: He is a perſon of wit and learning, hath 
Is XZ travelled and converſed in the beſt company, and 
) woas very much eſteemed among us here when I 


43 had the pleaſure of his acquaintance ! But he had 
ſt the original fin of being a reputed Tory, and a de- 
r pendent on the Duke of Ormond ; however, he 
bad many friends among the bithops and other no- 
is bdility, to recommend him to the Queen; at the 


|. XX fame time, there was another fellow of that college, 
n Xx one Dr. Hall, who had much the advantage a 
1. Pratt in point of ſeniority ; this gentleman had ve- 
V xy little introduced himſelf into the world, but lived 
o ER retired, though otherwiſe ſaid to be an excellent 
rf, IF perſon, and very deſerving for his Jearniag-and i 


ſenſe ; He had been recommended from Ireland 


1 1 
„ by ſexeral perſons; and his Excel:ency, who 
2a | had never before ſren nor thought of him, aſter 
it Laving tried to injure the college, by recommend- 
et ing perſons from this ſide, at laſt ſet up Hall, with 
er all imaginable zeal, againſt Pratt. I tell this ſtory 
bs the more ful'y, becauſe it is affirmed by his Excel- 
at lency's friends, that he never made more uſe of his 
court {kill than at this time, to ſtop Dr. Pratt's 
ts promotion, not only from the perſonal hatred he 
y had to the man, on account of his patron and 
1. principles, but that he might return to Ireland 
with ſome little opinion of his credit at court; 
ut which had mightily ſuffered by many difappoint- 
e 


: ments, eſpecially that of his chaplain Dr. Lloyd. 
„ IR tt would be incredible to relate che many atifices 
Z 1 2 he 
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he uſed to this end, of which the doctor had daily 
intelligence, and would fairly tell his Excellency ſo 
at his levees, who ſometimes could not conceal his 
ſurprize,. and then would promiſe, with half a do- 
zen oaths, never to concern himſelf one way or o- 
ther; theſe were broke every day, and every day 
detected. One morning, after ſume expoſtulation 
between the doctor and his Excellency, and a few 
additional oaths, that he would never oppoſe him 
more, his Excellency went immediately to the 
biſhop of Ely, and prevailed on him to go to the 
Queen from him, and let her Majeſty know, that 
he never could conſent, as long as he lived, that Dr. 
Pratt ſhould be Provoſt, which the Biſhop barely 
complied with, and delivered his meſſage; though at 
the ſame time he did the doctor all the good offices 
he could. The next day the doctor was again with 
his Excellency, and gave him thanks for ſo open a 
proceeding ; the affair was now paſt diſſembling, 
and his Excellency owned he did not oppoſe him 
directly, but confeſſed he did it collaterally. The 
Doctor a little warmed, ſaid, No, my Lord, 
you mean direly you did not, but indirectiy you 
* did.” The concluſion was, that the Queen 
named- the doctor to the place; and as a further 
anortification, juſt upon the day of his Excellency's 
departure for ijrcland, | 
But here I muſt deſire the reader's pardon, if I 
cannot diveſt the following facts in fo good a man- 
ner as | intended; becauſe it is thought expedient, 
for ſome reaſons, that the world ſhould be inform - 
ed of his Excellency's merits as ſoon as poſſible, I 
will therefore only tranſcribe the ſeveral paſſages as 
they were ſent me from Dublin, without either 
correcting the ſtyle, or adding any remarks of my 
own. As they are, they may ſerve for hints to a- 
ny perſon who may hereafter have a mind to write 
memoirs of his Excellency's life. 


THE 


* 
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HE Earl of Rochfort's regiment of dragoons 
was embarked for his Majeſty's ſervice abroad, 

on the 27th of Auguſt 1709, and left their horſes 
behind them, which were ſubſiſted in order to 
mount another regiment to fill up their room ; as 
the horſes of Lieutenant General Harvey's regi- 
ment had formerly mounted a regiment raiſed, and 
{till commanded by the Duke ef Ormond; on 
which occaſion the Duke had her Majeſty's orders - 
only for as much money as would ſupply the charge 
of the horſes till the regiment was raiſed, which 
was ſoon after, and then it was put on the eſtab- 
liſhmeur, as other regiments. But that which was 
to ſupply the Earl of Rochfort's had not a commiſ- 
ſion granted till the 29th of April 1710, and all the 
pay, from the 27th of Augult to that time (being 
above 5,700 l.) was taken, under pretence of keep- 
ing the horſes, buying new cnes in the room of 
ſuch as ſhould be waning or unſerviceable, and 
for providing accoutrements for the men and hor- 
ſes. As for the laſt uſe, thoſe are always produ- 
ced out of the funds for providing, cloathing, and 
the Duke of Ormond did ſo: As“ for horſes + 
wanting, they are very few, and the Captains have 
orders to provide them another way ; the keep- 
ing the horſes did not amount to 700 l. by the 
accounts laid before the Committee of Parliament: 
So there was at leaſt 5,600 l. charged to the nation 
more than the real charge could amount to, 
Mrs. Lloyd, at firſt coming over, expected the 
benefit of the box-money; and accordingly talked 
of ſclling it for about 260 1. but at laſt was told 
the muſt expect but part of it, and that the grooms 
of the chamber, and other ſervants, would deferve 
a conſideration for their attendance : Accordingly - 
his Excellency had it brought to him every night; 
3 and 
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and to make it worth his receiving, my Lady gave 
great encouragement to play; ſo that, by a mo- 
derate computation, it amounted to near 1009 J. 
of which a ſmall ſhare was given to the grooms of 
the chamber, and the reſt made a perquiſite to his 
Excellency. For Mrs. Lloyd having an huſband, 
and a biſhopric promiſed her, the other preten- 
ſions were cut off, | 

He mer Lieutenant-General Langſton in the 
court of Requeſts, and preſented a gentleman to 
him, ſaying, ** This is a particular friend of mine; 
he tells me, he is a Lieutenant in your regi- 
„ ment; I muſt deſire you will take the firſt op · 
„ portunity to give him a troop, and you will ob- 
lige me mightily.” The Lieutenant - General an- 
ſwered, “ He had ſerved very well, and had very 
good pretenſions to a troop, and that he would 
„give him the firſt that fell.” With this the gen- 
tleman was mighty well fgrisfied, returned thanks, 
and withdrew. Upon which his Excellency ſaid 
immediately, „I was forced to ſpeak for him, as a 
great many of his friends have votes at elec- 


tions; but d——n him, he is a rogue, therefore 
take no care for him.“ | 


He brought one M——y to the Duke of Or- 


mond. and recommended him as a very honeſt 
gentleman, and deſired his grace would provide for 
him; which his Grace promiſed, So M 
withdrew. As ſoon as he was gone, his Lordſhi 
immediately {aid to the Duke, That fellow is the 
«greateſt rogue in Chriſtendom.” 

Colonel Coward having received pay, for ſome 
time, in two or threg, regiments, as Captain, but 
never done any other ſervice to the crown than eat- 
ing and drinking in the expedition to Cadiz, un- 
der the Duke of Ormond, finding he had not pre- 
tenſions enough to riſe, after he had ſold the laſt 
employment he had, applied to his Excellency, who 
repreſeated him in ſuch a light, that he got above 
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000 1. as an arrear of half-pay, which he had no 
title to, and a penſion of 10 s. per day; but he 
reckoning this as much too little for his wants, as 
every body elſe did too much for his pretenſions, 
gave in a ſecond petition to the Queen for a fur- 
ther addition of 10 s. a- day; which being referred 
to his Excellency, he gave him a favourable report, 
by means whereof, it is hoped his merit will be ſtill 
farther rewarded, He turned out the poor pate- 
keeper of Chapel izod gate, though he and his wife 
were each above ſixty years old, without aſligning 
any cauſe, and they are now ſtarving, 

As for the buſineſs of the Arſenal, it was the 
product of chance, and never fo much as thought 
of by the perſons who of late have given ſo many 
good reaſons for the building it; till, upon inquir- 
ing into the funds, they were found to hold out fo 
well, that there was a neceſſity of deſtroying ſixty 
or ſeventy thouſand pounds, otherwiſe his Excel- 
lency, for that time, could hardly have had the 
credit of taxing the kingdom: Upon this occaſion 
many projccts were propoſed, all which at laſt gave 
way to the propoſal of a worthy perſon, who had 
often perſuaded the nation to do itſelf a great 
deal of harm, by attempting to do itfelf a little 
good, which was, that forty thouſand arms ſhould 
be provided for the militia, and ammunition in 
proportion, to be kept in four arſenals to be built 
for that purpoſe: This was accordingly put into 
the heads of a bill, and then this worthy patriot, 
with his uſual ſincerity, declared he would not 
conſent to the giving of money for any other uſe ; 
as every body thought by the words he ſpoke, 
though afterwards he ſhewed them, that his mean- 
ing was not to be known by the vulgar acceptation 
of words ; for he not only gave his conſent to the 
bill, but uſed all the art and induſtry he was maſter 
of to have it paſs ; though the money was applied 
in it, to the building one arſenal only, and ammu- 
nition aud other ſtores proportionable, without 

one 
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one word of the militia, So the arſenal was con- 
ceived, and afterwards formed in a proper man- 
ner; but when it came to be brought forth, his 

Excellency took it out of the hands that had form- 
ed it as far as he could, and, contrary to all pre- 
cedents, put it out of the care of the ordnance- 
board, who were properly to have taken care of 
the receipt and payment of the money, without a- 
ny further charge to the public, and appointed his 
fecond ſecretary, Mr. Denton, to be paymaſter, 
whoſe ſalary was a charge of above five hundred 
pounds in the whole : 'Then, thinking this was too 
{mall a charge to put the public to for nothing, he 
* an eſtabliſhment for that work, conſiſting of 
one ſuperintendant at three pounds per week, eight 
overſeers at {even pounds four ſhillings a-week, and 
ſixteen aſſiſtants at ſeven pounds four ſhillings a-week, 
making in all ſeventeen pounds eight ſhillings a-week: 
And theſe were, for the greater part, perſons who 
had no knowledge of ſuch buſineſs, and their ho- 
neſty was equal to their knowledge, as it hath fince 
appeared, by the notorious cheats and neglects 
that have been made out againſt them; inſomuch, 
that the work they have overſeen, which, with 
their ſalary, hath coſt near three thouſand pounds, 
might have been done for leſs than eighteen hun 
dred pounds, if it had been agreed for by th. 
yard, which is the uſual method, and was ſo proe 
poſed in the eſtimate. And this is all a certainty, 
becauſe all that hath been done was only removing 
earth, which hath been exactly computed by the 
yard, and might have been fo agreed tor, 

Philip Savage, Eſq; as Chancellor of the exche - 
quer, demanded fees off the commiſſioners of the 
revenue for ſealing writs in the queen's bulineſs, 
and ſhewed them for it ſome precedents; but they 
not being well ſatisfied with them wrote to Mr, 
South, one of the commiſſioners, then in London, 
to inquire the practice there, He ſent them word, 
upon inquiry, that fees were paid there upon the 
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like cafes ; ſo they adjudged it for him, and con- 
ſtantly paid him fees. If therefore there was a 
fault, it muſt ly at their door, for he never offered 
to ſtop the buſineſs; yet his. Excellency knew fo 
well how to chuſe an attorney and ſollicitor-gene- 
ral, that, when the caſe was referred to them, they 
gave it againſt the chancellor, and ſaid he had for- 
feited his place by it, and ought to refund the mo- 
ney, being about two hundred pounds per annum; 
but never found any fault in the commiſſioners, 
who adjudged the caſe for him, and might have 
refuſed him the money if they had thought fit. 
Captain Robert Fitzgerald, father to the preſent 
Earl of Kildare, had a grant from King Charles 
H. of the office of Comptroller of the muſters, du- 
ring the lives of Captain Charles Brabazon, now 
Earl of Meath, and George Fitzgerald, elder bro- 
ther to the preſent Earl of Kildare; which the ſaid 
Robert Fitzgerald enjoyed with a ſalary of three 
hundred pounds per annum ; and, after his death, 
his fon George enjoyed it, till my Lord Galway 
did, by threats, compel him to ſurrender the ſaid 
patent for a penſion of two hundred pounds per 
annum, which he enjoyed during his life. Some 
time ago the preſent Earl of Kildare, as heir to his 
father and brother, looked upon himſelf to be in- 
zured by the ſurrender of ſaid patent, which ſhould 
have come to him, the Earl of Meath being ſtill 
living : Therefore, in order to right himſelf, did 
petition her Majeſty ; which petition, as uſual, was 
referred to the Earl of Wharton, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who, being at that time in London, refer- 
red it, according to the common method on ſuch 
occaſions, to the Lord chancellor and Lieutenant- 
general Iagolſby, the then Lords juſtices of this 
kingdom ; who, for their information, ordered 
the attorney-general to inquire whether the Earl of 
Kildare had any legal title to ſaid patent, which he, 
in a full-report, faid he had: And they referred it 
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to the deputy vice - treaſurer to inquire into the na- 
ture of the office, and to give them his opinion, 
whether he thought it was uſeful or neceffary for 


nher Majeſty's ſervice. He gave in his report, and 
ſaid he thought it both uſeiul and neceſſary; and, 
with more honeſty than wit, gave the following 


reaſons: Firſt, that the muiter-maſter general 
computed the pay of the whole military liſt, which 
is above 200,000 l. per annum; ſo, having no 
check on him, might commit miſtakes, to the 
great prejudice of the crown : And, ſecondly, be- 
cauſe he had himſelf found out ſeveral of thoſe 
miſtakes, which a comptroller might prevent. The 
Lords juſtices approved of theſe reaſons, and fo 
ſent over their report to my lord lieutenant, that 
they thought the office uſeful and neceflary : But 
Colonel P r, the muſter- maſter - general, be- 
ing then in London, and having given my lord 
lieutenant one thouſand pounds for his eonſent to 
enjoy that office, after he had got her Majcſiy's 
orders for a patent, thought a check upon his of- 
fice would be a troubleſome ſpy upon him; ſo he 
pleaded the merit of his thouſand paunds, and de- 
fired; in conſideration thereof, that his Exceliency 
would free him from an office that would put it 
out of his power to wrong the crown; and, to 
ſtrengthen his pretenſions, put my lady in mind of 
what money he had loſt to her at play; who im- 
mediately, out of a grateful ſenſe of benefits receiv- 
ed, railed as much againſt the lords-juſtices report 
as ever the had done againit the Tories; and my 
lord lieutenant, prompted by the ſame virtue, made 
his report, that there needed no comptroller to 
that office, becauſe he comptrolled it himſelf ; 
which (now having given his word for it) he will, 


beyond all doubt, effectually for the future: Al- 


though ſince it hath been plainly made appear, that, 


for want of ſome controul on that office, her Ma- 


jeſty hath been wronged of many hundred pounds 
by 
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by the roguery of a clerk; and that, during the 
time of his Excellency's government, of which there 
hath been bur a ſmall part refunded, and the reſt 
hath not been inquired after, leſt it ſhould make it 
plaicly appear, that a comptroller in that office is 
abſolutely necefſary. | 

His Excellency being deſirous, for a private rea- 
ſon, to provide for the worthleſs ſon of a worth- 
leſs father, who had lately fold his company, and, 
of courſe, all pretenſions to preferment in the army, 
took this opportunity: A captain in the oldeſt re- 
giment in the kingdom, being worn out with ſer- 
vice, deſired leave to fell, which was granted him 
and, accordingly, for a confideration agreed upon, 
he gave a refignation of his company to a perſon 
approved of by the commander of the regiment, 
who, at the fame time, applied to his Excellency 
for leave for another Captain of his regiment, who 
is an engineer in her Majeſty's ſervice in Spain, and 
abſent by her Majeſty's licence : His Excellency 
hearing that, ſaid, they might give him a company 
in Spain, for he would diſpoſe of this here; and 
ſo, notwithſtanding all the commanders in the re- 
giment could urge, he gave the company, which 
was regularly ſurrendered, to his worthy favour- 
ite; and the other company, which was a diſputa- 
ble title, to the gentlemen who had paid his money 
for that which was ſurrendered. Talking one 
morning as he was dreſſing (at leaſt a dozen people 
preſent) of the debates in council, about the affairs 
of Prim, he ſaid the lord-chief juſtice Dalbin had 
laid down as law, a thing for which a man ought 
to have his gown ſtripped off, and be whipped at 
the cart's a—e; and, in leſs than a quarter of an 
hour, repeated the expreſſion again: Yet, ſome 
days after, ſent Dr. Lloyd to aſſure his Lordihip 
he ſaid no ſuch thing. Some time after, while he 
was in England, he uſed his utmoſt efforts with the 
queen to turn him out, but could not : And when 
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he. came once again, he took an opportunity (when 
the judges were to wait on him) to ſay to them, 
particularly to lord chief juſtice Dalbin, that per- 
haps ſome officious perſons might ſpread ſtories 
that he had endeavoured to do ſome of them a 
prejudice in England, which he aſſured them he 
never had; but on the contrary would always, 
without diſtinction, ſhew his regard according to 
merit; which the Lord - chief. juſtice Dalbin was 
pleaſed to approve of, by ſaying, that was very ho- 
nourable, that was very gracious; although he 
knew the contrary himſelf, 

In England he bid Mr. Deering aſſure all his 
friends and acquaintance here, that they and every 
body might depend on his favour, as they behaved 
themſelves; with which Mr, Deering was much 
pleaſed, and wrote over to his friends accordingly; 
and, as ſoon as his back was turned, he jeeringly 
ſaid, D me, how eaſily he is bit!“ When 
the Duke of Ormond was in the government, he 
| {| gave to Mr, Anderſon Saunders the government of 
| | Wicklow caſtle, which has no ſalary, but a per- 
| quiſite of ſome land, worth about 121. per annum, 
1 which Mr. Saunders gave to the ſree ſchool of the 
| town; but his Excellency, not liking either the 
| if perſon or the uſe, without any ceremony, or rea- 
| F ſon given, ſuperſeded him, by giving a commiſſion 
| for it to Is the horſe-courler, who lieth under 

ſeveral odious and ſcandalous reflections, particu- 
larly of very narrowly eſcaping the gallows for coin- 
ing. Some time after, his Excellency landing the 
ſecond time, he ſent for Mr. Saunders, among o- 
thers, defiring their good offices in the enſuiag ſeſ- 
ſion, and that Mr. Saunders would not rake amis 
his giving that place to J——s, for he aſſured him 
he did not know it belonged to him, which is high- 
ly probable, becauſe men of his knowledge uſually 
ive away things, without inquiring how they are 
in their diſpalal, Mr. Saunders auſwered him, 
. 
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He was very glad to find what was done was not 
out of any particular diſpleaſure to him; becauic 
„% Mr, Whitſhed had ſaid at Wicklow, by way of 
*© apology for what his Excellency had done, that 
* it was occaſioned by Mr. Saunders having it? 
* and ſeeing his Excellency had no ill intention 
* againſt him, was glad he could tell his Excellen- 
cy it was not legally given away, for he had a 
* cuſtodium for the land out of the court of Ex- 
& chequer ; ſo his Excellency's commiſſion could 
« do him no prejudice.” 

Lieutenant- General Echlin had pay on this eſta- 
bliſhment as brigadier, until the middle of October 
1708, when he was removed from it by his Excel- 
lency, becauſe his regiment went away at that time, 
and Licutenant- General Gorge was put in his 
room Some time after, Major-General Rook, 
conſidering the reaſon why Echlin was removed, 
concluded, that Gorge could not come on, until 
ſome cime in February after, becauſe his regimenc 
was allo out of the kingdom until that time; and 
therefore, he being the eldeſt General- officer, that 
had no pay as ſuch, was intitied to the brigadier's 
pay, from the time Echlin was removed until 
Gorge was qualified to receive it, he having done 
the duty. His Excellency, upon hearing the rea- 


| ſon, owned it to be a very good one, and told him, 


if the money were not paid to Gorge he ſhould 
have it, ſo bid him go ſee; which he did, and 
found it was: Then his Excellency told him he 
would refer his caſe to a court of general officers 
to give their opinion in it, which he ſaid muſt 
needs be in his favour ; and, upon that ground, 
he would find a way to do him right ; yet when 
the general officers ſat, he ſent for ſeveral of them, 
and made them give the caſe againſt Rook, 

When the proſecution againſt the diſſenting mis. 
niſters in Drogheda was depending, one Stevens, 
a lawyer in this town of Dublin, ſeat his Excellen- 

Vor. XI. U CY» 


others who 
in about a fortnight's time, his Excellency ſent 
over a letter to the then Lords. juſtices, to give the 
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cy, then in London, a petition, in the name of the 
ſaid _— — miniſters, in behalf of himſelf and 
ay under any fuch profecution; and, 


Attorney and Solicitor-Generals orders to enter a 
noli preſegui to all ſuch ſuits; which was done ac- 
cordingly, although he never ſo much as enquired 
into the merits of the cauſe, or referred the peti- 
tion to any body, which is a juſtice done to all 
men, let the caſe be never fo light. He ſaid he 
had her Majeſty's orders for it, but they did not 


appear under her hand; and it is generally affirm- 


ed he never had any. | 

That his Excellency can deſcend to ſmall gains, 
take this inſtance: There were 8501. ordered by 
ner Majeſty to buy new liveries for the ſtate-trum- 
pets, meſſengers, &c. but, with great induſtry, he 
got them made cheaper by 200 l. which he ſaved 
out of that ſum : and it is reported, that his ſtew- 
ard got a handſome conſideration befide from the 
undertaker. | 

The agent to his regiment, being fo alſo to o- 
thers, bought a Lieutenant's commiſſion in a regi- 
ment of foot, for which he never was to do any 
duty ; which ſervice pleaſed his Excellency ſo well, 
that he gave him leave to buy a company, and 
would have had him kept both; but before his 
pleaſure was know, the former was diſpoſed of. 

The Lord · Lieutenant hath no power to move or 
put in a Sollicitor- General without the Queen's 
letter, it being one of thoſe employments excepted 
-out of his commiſſion ; yet, becauſe Sir Richard 
Levinge diſobliged him, by voting according to his 
-Opinion, he removed him, and put in Mr, For- 


ſter „, although he had no Queen's letter for ſo 


*. Afterwards Recorder of the city of Dublin, and Lord-Chief- 
Juſtice of the Common. Pleas, „ 
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doing; only a letter from Mr. Secretary Boyle, 
that her Majeſty deſigned to remove him. 

The Privy-council in Ireland have a great ſhare 
of the adminiſtration, all things being carried by 
the conſent of the majority, and they ſign all or- 
ders and proclamations there, as well as the chief 
Governor. But his Excellency diſliked ſo great a 
ſhare of power in any but himſelf: And when 
matters were bebated in council, otherwiſe than he 
approved, he would ſtop them, and ſay, Come, my 
Lords, JI ſee hau your opinions are, and therefore I 


vill not take your votes; and ſo would put an end to 


the diſpute. 

One of his chief favourites was a ſcandalous 
clergyman, a conſtant companion of his pleaſures, 
who appeared publicly with his Excellency, but 
never in his habit, and who was a hearer and 


marer of all the lewd and blaſphemous diſcourſes 


of his Excellency and his cabal. His Excellency 
preſented this worthy divine to one of the Biſhops, 
with the following recommendation; My Lord, 
« M- is a very honeſt fellow, and. hath no 
“fault but that he is a little too immoral.” He 


made this man chaplain to his regiment; although 


he had been ſo infamous, that a Biſhop in England: 
refuſed to admit him to a living he had been pre- 


ſented to, until the Patron forced him to it by law. 


His Excellency recommended the Earl of Inchi- 
quin to be one of the Lords Juſtices in his abſence, 
and was much mortiſied, when he found Lieutenant- 
general Ingoldiby appointed, without any regard to 
his recommendation; - particularly, becauſe the 
uſual ſalary of a Lord Juſtice, in the Lord Lieu- 


tenant's abſence, is 100 / per month. and he had 


bargained with the Earl for 40 J. 

I will fend you, in a packet or two, ſome parti- 
culars of his Excellency's uſige of the convocation, 
of his infamous iatrigues with Mrs, Coninſby, an 
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aceount of his arbitrary proceedings about the elec- 
tion of a magiſtrate in Trim, his barbarous injuſtice 
to Dean Jephſon and poor Will Crow: his decid- 
ing a caſe at hazard to get my Lady twenty guineas, 


but in ſo ſcandalous and unfair a manner, that the 


arranteſt ſharper ſhould be aſhamed of; the com- 
mon cuſtom of playing on Sunday in my Lady's 
cloſet; the partie quarree between her Ladyſhip 
and Mrs Lloyd and two young fellows dining 
privately and frequenty at Clontarf, where they 
uſed to go in a hackney coach; and his Ex- 
cellency's making no ſcruple of dining in a 
hedge*tavern whenever he was invited; with ſome 
other paſſages which, I hope. you will put into 
ſome method, and correct the ſtyle, and publiſh as 


ipeedy as you can. 


Note, Mr. Savage, beſides the perſecution about 
his fees, was turned out of the council for giving 


his vote in pariiament, in a caſe where his Excel- 


lency's own friends were of the fame opinion, until 
they were wheedled or threatened out of it by his 
Excellency. The particulars before mentioned I have 
not yet recei ved; whenever they come, I ſhall fals 
them in a ſecind part. | 
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y Inhabitants of St. Pa TRIck. 

a 

2 Mr. B——fw——, ſerjeant at law, and member of 

bt parliament, a profeſſed enemy to the clergy, 
having been reflected on by the Dean, ia a hu- 

it morous poem, intituled, Brother Proteſtants, &c. 

g and thinking himſelf highly injured thereby, re- 

12 ſolved to be revenged on Dr Swift, as the au- 

il thor of the ſaid poem. With this deſign he en- 

74 gaged his footman and two ruihans to attend 


him, in order to ſecure the Dean wherever they 
met him, until he had gratified his reſentment 
either by maiming or ſtabbing him. Accordiagly 
he went directly to the Deanry, and hearing the 
Dean was at a friend's houſe “, followed him 
thither, charged him with writing the ſaid verſes, . 
but had not courage enough to put his bloody 
deſign in execution, However, as he had the 
aſſu rance to relate this affair to ſeveral noblemen 
and gentlemen, the inhabitants of the liberty of 
St. Patrick s waited upon the Deanin form, and 
preſented the following paper, ſigned by above 
thirty of them, in the name of themſelves, and 
the reſt of their neighbourhood, viz. 
| U 3 WE. 


The Rev, Mr, John Worrall's in Big Ship-ftreet, 


234 THE RESOLUTION, &c. 
E the inhabitants of the liberty of the Dean 


V and Chapter of St. Patrick's, Dublin, and 
the neighbourhood of the fame, having been in- 
formed, by univerſal report, that a certain man of 
this city hath openly threatened, and {worn before 
many hundred people, as well perſons of quality as 
others, that he reſolves upon the firſt opportunity, 
by the help of ſeveral ruffians, to murder or maim 
the Reverend the Dean of St. Patrick, our neigh- 
bour, benefactor, and head of the liberty of St. 
Patrick, upon a frivolous unproved ſuſpicion, of 
the ſaid Dean's having written ſome + lines in verſe 
reflecting on the ſaid man. 

Therefore we, the ſaid inhabitants of the ſaid 
liberty, and in the neighbourhood thereof, from 
our great love and reſpect to the ſaid Dean, to 
whom the whole kingdom hath ſo many obliga- 
tions, as well as we of the liberty, do unani- 
mouſly declare, that we will endeavour to defend 
the life and limbs of the ſaid Dean againſt the ſaid 
man, and all his ruffians and murderers, as far as 
the law will allow, if he or any of them preſume to 
come into the ſaid liberty with any wicked malicious 
intent againſt the houſe or family, or perſon, or 
goods of the ſaid Dean. To which we have cheer- 
fully, fincerely, and heartily ſet our hands. 


+ On the words Protber- proteflants and ſello-ebriflians, See that 
pou, vol, V. | 
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The Dean being in bed, very much indiſpoſed, and 
not able to receive the ſaid perſons, diftated the 
the following anſwer : a 


GENTLEMEN, 


1 Receive, with great thankfulneſs, theſe many 
kind expreſſions of your conern for my ſafety, 
as well as your declared reſolution to defend me 
(as far as the laws of God and man will allow) a- 
gainſt all murderers and ruffians who ſhall attempt 
to enter into the liberty, with any bloody or wicked 
defigns upon my life, my limbs, my houfe, or my 
goods, Gentlemen, my life is in the hands of 
God, and whether it may be cut off by treachery or 
open violence, or by the common way of other 
men; as long as it continueth, I ſhall ever bear a 
grateful memory for this favour you have ſhewn, 
beyond my expectation, and almoſt exceeding my 
wiſhes. 
- The inhabitants of the liberty, as well as thoſe 
of the neighbourhood, have lived with me in great 
amity for near twenty years; which I am confident 
will never diminiſh during my life. I am chiefly 
ſorry, that, by two cruel diſorders of deafneſs and 
giddineſs, which have purſued me for four months, 
I am not in condition either to hear, or receive you, 
much leſs to return my moſt fincere ackowledg- 
ments, which in juſtice and gratitude I ought fo 
do. May God bleſs you and your families in this 
world, and make you for ever happy in the next. 


* 


AN 
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| OF A 
MON U MEN T 


FuxcreD to the Memory of 


Dr. SWIFT in Isxztavwd. 


— ener enemy l. — 


To Mr. GeorcE FAUuLEN ERA. 


| Neale, Feb. 14. 1750. 
81A, 
1 Have at laſt finiſhed, what you have often 
heard me wiſh I might be able to do, a monu- 
ment for the greateſt genius of our age, the late 
Dean of St. Patrick's. The thing in itſelf is but a 
trifle ; bur, it is more than I ſhould ever have at- 
tempted, had I not with indignation ſeen a country, 
{ſo honoured by the birth of ſo great a man, and fo 
faithfully ſerved by him all his life) ſo long and fo 
ſhamefully negligent in erecting ſome monument 
of gratitude to his memory. Countries are not wiſe 
in ſuch neglect; for they hurt themſelves. Men of 
genius are encouraged to apply their talents to the 
ſervice of their country, when they ſee in it grati- 
titude to the memory of thoſe who have deſerved 
well of them. The ingenious Pere Caſtle told me 


at 
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at Paris, that he reckoned it the greateſt mis fortune 
to him that he was not born an Eugliſhman; and, 
when he explained himſelf, it was only for this, 
that after two hundred years they had erected a 
monument to Shakeſpear; and, another to a mo- 
dern, but to the greateſt of them, Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, Great ſouls are very dilintereſted in the af- 
fairs of life : They look for fame and immortality. 
ſcorning the mean paths of intereſt and lucre: and 
furely, in an age fo mercenary as ours, men ſhould 
not be ſo ſparing to give public marks of their gra- 
titude to men of ſuch virtue, dead, however they 
may treat them living; fince, in fo doing, the 
beſpeak, and almoſt infure to themſelves a facet. 
ſion of ſuch uſeful perſons in ſociety, It was with 
this view that I have determined to throw in my 
mite, 6 
In a fine lawn below my houſe, 1 have planted 
an hippodrome, It is a circular plantation, conſiſt- 
ing of five walks; the central of which is a horfe- 
courſe, and three rounds make exactly a mile, All 
the lines are ſo laid out, that, from the centre, the 
fix rows of trees appear but one, and form a hun- 
dred arches round the field; in the centre of which 
I have erected a mount, and placed a marble co- 
column on its proper pedeſtal, with all the decora- 
tions of the order ; on the ſummit of which I have 
placed a Pegaſus, juſt ſeeming to take flight to the 
heavens ; and on the dye of the pedeſtal, I have 
engraved the following inſcription, written by an 
ingenious friend. i 


In memoriam Jo N ATH AN SWIFT, 8. T. P. 
Fro viri fine pari. 

Aonidum fontes aperis, divine poeta, 

Arte nova: æthereas propriis, ut Pegaſus, alis 

Scande domos : æternum addet tua fama columnæ 

Huic memori decus. Hic, tanti quam poſſumus 

umbram 

Nominis 
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Nominis in mentem, ſacro revocare quotannis 
Ludorum ritu juvat ; hic tibi parvus honorum 
Offerrur cumulus: laudum quo fine tuarum 
Copia claudatur qui quærit, gentis. Iernæ 
Pectora ſcrutetur, latumque interroget orbem. 


k 7 5 0. 


I have alſo appointed a ſmall fund for annual 
premiums to be diſtributed in the celebration of 
games at the monument yearly. 'The ceremony 1s to: 
laſt three days, beginning the firſt of May, yearly. 
On this day, young maids and men in the neigh- 
bourhood are to aſſemble in the hippodrome, with 
their garlands and chaplets of flowers, and to dance 
round the monument ſinging the praiſes of this in- 
genious patriot, and ſtrowing with flowers all the 
Place : after which they are to dance for a prize ; 
the beſt dancer among the maids is to be preſented 


with a cap and ribbands; and, after the dance, the 


young men are to run for a hat and gloves. 

The ſecond day, there is to be a large market 
upon the ground : and the moſt regular reel and 
count, is to have a guinea premium; and the per- 
fon who buys the greateſt quantity of yarn, is to 
ha ve a premium of two guineas. 

The third day, the farmer who produces the beſt 
yearling calf of his own breed, is to have two gui- 
neas premium ; and he that produces the faireſt 
colt or filly, of his own breed likewiſe, not over two 
years old. ſhall receive a premium of two guineas 
alſo.— ! hus the whole will not exceed ten pounds; 
and all theſe uſetul branches of our growth and 
manufacture will be encouraged, in remembering 
the patron who, with ſo much care and tenderneſs, 
recommended them to others, and cheriſhed them 


himſelf. 
I am, Dear SiR, - 
Your humble Servant, 


J. B. 


1 
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. 
Relative to Mr. FAULKNER. 


Some people through ignorance, and others from 
envy, having been impoſed on, it hath been 
reported, and even publiſhed, that the Editor 
of SwIiFT's works had not any acquaintarice 
with the author; and particularly Dr, Hawkf- 
worth, a gentleman of genius and merit, was 
alſo, led into this miſtake by ſome London Book- 
ſeller : Mr. Faulkner is therefore obliged, in vin- 
dication of his character, to publiſh ſome of the 
Dean's letters to him, to convince * the world 
of the favourable opinion he had of him, and 
the friendſhip and confidence he was pleaſed to 
honour him with, The originals of which, and 
many other letters, may be ſeen with him. 


LETTER 


* That this conviction might extend to England as well as Tres 
land, we have printed moſt of thoſe letters omitting only two or 
three which contained nothing material in them. The reſt we have 
retai ned, as they are charaQteraſtic of the Dean and others, and diſ- 
play that life and humour, which give an egresable colout to all has 
connections. Engliſh Editers, | 


* 
— 
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LETTER. 1, 
To the EAAL of OXFORD +. 


| Dublin, Feb. 16. 172%. 
My Losmp, hy 
TE bearer, Mr. Faulkner, the Prince of Dub- 
lin Printers, will have the honour to deliver 
you this. He tells me, your Lordſhip was ſo gra- 
cious as to admit him into your preſence, and re- 
ceive him with great condeſcenſion, which en- 
couraged him to hope for the ſame favour again, 
by my mediation, which I could not refuſe. Al- 
though, for his own _ he is engaged in a 
work that very much diſcontents me, yet I would 
rather have it fall into his hands, than any others 
on this ſide, | 
Jam juſt recovered, in ſome degree, of two 
cruel indiſpoſitions of giddineſs and deafneſs, after 
ſeven months. I have got my hearing, but the o- 
ther evil hangs ſtill about me, and I doubt will 
never quite leave me, until I leave it. | 
I-hope your Lordſhip, and Lady Oxford *, and 
Lady Margaret +, continue in perfect health, I 
pray God preſerve you all, for the good of your 


friends, and your country. 
I am, with entire reſpect and eſteem, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
And moſt obliged Servant, 


J. SWIFT. 


+ This nobleman, Edward Harley, was only ſon to Robert Lord 
High Treaſurer of Great Britain, who died May 21, 1724. : 

* Lady Herrietia Cavendiſh Holles, only daughter and | heir of- his 
Grace John Helles, Duke of Newcaſtle, was married to his Lordſhip 


the 31ſt of Ofober 1713, 
+ This lady was married to N illiam Pertinck Duke of Tot land, 
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L ETT EA U. 


Mx. FAULKNER. | 

WW bout the leaſt regard to your wager, I do 

aſſure you, upon my word and reputation, 
that I am not auchor of one ſingle line or ſyllable 
of that pamphlet, called, An infallible Scheme to pay 
the Debts of the Nation; and, as it is a very unjuſt, 
ſo it is equally an imprudent and fallible proceed- 
ing, to pronounce determinately, on our taſte and 
knowledge of ſtyle or manner of writing, where 
very good judges are often deceived; and in this 
caſe, few men have ſuffered fo much as myſelf, 
who have borne the reproach of many hundred 
printed papers which I never ſaw, I do likewiſe 
proteſt in the ſame manner, that I did not write the 
epigram upon Taylor *, nor heard of it until Mr. 
Pilkington ſhewed it me in manuſcript. There- 
fore, pray defire your wagerer from me, to be 
more cautious in determining on ſuch matters, and 
not to venture the loſs of his money and credit 


with ſo much odds againſt him. | 
I am, 
| * Jour affectionate ſervant, 
_ Deanry-houſe, of | 
arch 29, 1732. 1 J. SWIFT. 
If this fancy ſhould hold of taxing me with alt 
papers that come out, and at the ſame time I ſhould 
take a fancy to be a writer, I ſhall be diſcovered 


when I have no mind, for it will be only to cate- 
chiſe me whenever I am ſuſpected 


Vol. XI. . LET- 
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| LETTER MK 


MR. FAULKNER, 

1 Defire Mrs. Pilkington will deliver you 1 
pers relating to Gulliver, which I left with her 

huſband. For, ſince you intend to print a new e- 
dition of that book, I muſt tell you, that the En 
liſh printer made ſeveral alterations which J — 
diſapprove i and cannot ſet them right without 
thoſe paper 

If I am Sad miſtaken, Mr. Pilkington hath an 
edition of Gulliver, where the true original copy 
is interleaved in manuſcript: 21 defire 1 may alſo 
ſe: has book. 

I am, 


Tour humble ſervant, 

5 J. SWIFT. 
n nr 
LETTER W. 

To his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Caſhell “. 


June 29, 1733. 


Dublin, Auguft 14, 1735. 
My Lonp, 

E E bearer, Mr. Faulkner, our famous printer, 

goes in an hour to ſee Kilkenny and Caſhell, 

to gather up his country · debts. Ten to one your 
Grace may owe him a dozen ſhillings, and your. 
town - coffeehouſe (if you have one) a dozen more. 
But, his pretences to me for writing, are the ho- 
nour of being admitted to your Grace by a line in 
my hand. I am not in fear of his ſhaming me as 
* have done; however, I would not have you 


* Dr, ah Bolton, 3 


| + A 
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leave your manuſcripts about your room, for he 
would be terribly rempted to beg them, and return 
them back next winter in four volumes; as he ſer- 
ved me; although I never let him touch or fee 
one. He has the name of an honeſt man, and 
hath good ſenſe and behaviour. I have ordered 
him to mark narrowly whatever you are doing, 28 
a prelate, an architect, a country gentleman, a 
politician, and an imprever; and to bring me a 

faithful account when he returns; but chiefly a- 
bout your health, and what exercife you make uſe 
of to mcreafe or preferye it. But he is in haſte to 
de gone, and I am forced te conclude. — 


1 am,; with the greateſt reſpe t, 
My Lord, 
Your Grace's RET 
Moſt obedient bumble ſervant, 
*: 4" 4+ e 
74% $4433 $4 %% % %% „ %„%%% 
To the Right Honourable Lord Howth. 


| Dublin, Au 14, 1735. 
W Buff 14, 3735 
"PHE bearer, Mr. Faulkner, came to me juſt an 

hour before he was taking a journey to Kit- 
kenny and Caſhell, and defired I would write by 
him to your | Lordſhip, and the Archbiſhop, only 
to let your Lordſhip know, that he is an honeſt 
man, and the chief printer, and that I know him 
and treat him with indulgence, becauſe I cannot 
help it. For although he printed what I never 
would have done, yet he got the conſent of my 
X 2 friends, 
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friends, and ſo I ſhall get nothing by being angry 
with him. He hopeth, as a citizen, to be admitted 
to you Lords and Ladies in the country, and I am 
contented. you ſhall make him welcome ; but take 
care you put no manuſcripts in his hands; other- 
wiſe, perhaps there will be the works of the Right 
Hon. &c. and of my Lady, and the Giant *, neat- 
ly bound next winter, My Lady Acheſon hath not 
been well fince ſhe left the town ; but her mother 
is almoſt perfectly cured, except the loſs of her 
eye. I owe my Lady Howth a letter I believe, I 
deſire my moſt humbe ſervice to her and the 
Giant, I have time to ſay no more, but, that I 


Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient ſervant, 
8 J. SWIFT. 
eee 
- LETTER VI. 


+ Ma; res.. 5 
[| Am anſwering a letter I had from Mr. Pope, 

when I was. at Cavan, My abſence and fick- 
neſs fince I retired, have hindered me from writ- 
ing to him. He complains of his unluckineſs that 
you could never find him at home, which, he 
fays, ſince his mother's death, he is often abſent 
from. I here will tranſcribe a paragraph which 
relates to you, and | deſire you will return an an- 
ſwer to it, time enough for me to ſend a letter to- 
night, and I will inſert the ſum of it, 

As to his (Mr. Faulkner's) deſign about my 
works, I beg you will defire him to poſtpone it, 
until he ſees the duodecimo edition of them here, 
with the firſt volume publiſhed by Lintot : for, 
that joined to the reſt by Gilliver +, will make 
A very tall young Lady, nearly related to Lord Howth. 

+ Lawton Gilliver, a bookſeller, h 
tac 


f 
: 
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the completeſt hitherto extant, and is reviſed by 
me. I gueſs they will be out about Chriſtmas.” 

Pray let me know what anſwer I ſhall make to 
Mr. Pope; write it down and ſend it by any meſ- 
ſenger, the ſooner the better, for I am an ill writs 
er at night. 1 is 1 

J. SWIFT.- 


I think you may ſend your anſwer by the 
for it need not take above two lines. | 


Jan. 8, 1735-6. , 
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LETTER VII. 
To Mr. Benjamin Motte, Bookſeller in London. 
gun, a D. Mey 46, 2556. 


Lately received a long letter from Mr. Faulkner, 

grievouſly complaining upon - ſeveral articles of - 
the ill treatment * he hath met with from you, and 
of the many advautageous offers he hath made you, 
with none of which you thought fit toe eomply. - 
I am not qualified to. judge in the fact, having 
heard but one ſide; only one thing I know, that 
the cruel oppreſſions of this kingdom by England 
are not to be borne. You fend what books , 
Pleaſe hither, and the bookſellers here can ſend - 
nothing to you that is written here. As this is 
abſolute oppreſſion, if I were a bookſeller in this 
town, I would uſe all che ſafe means to reprint 
London books, and run them to any town in Eng- 
5 land that I could; becauſe, whoever neither of- 


; Motte filed a bill in Chancery in England, againſt Faulkner; 


| 
l 


for printing Swift's Works, to top the ſale of them there, Which 
made the author wrige this letter. 


- X 3 - | fends 
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fends the laws of God, nor the country he liveth 

in, committeth no fin. It was the fault of you 
and other bookſellers, who printed any thing ſup- 
poſed to be mine, that you did not agree with each 
other to print them together, if you thought they 
would ſell to any advantage. I believe I told you 
long ago, that Mr. Faulkner came to me, and told 
me his intention to print every thing that my 
friends told him they thought to be mine, and that 
I was difcontented at it; but when he urged, that 
ſome other bookſeller would do it, and that he 
would take the advice of my friends, and leave out 
what I pleaſed to order him, I ſaid no more, but 
that I was ſorry it ſhould be done here. Bur, 
I am ſo incenſed againſt the oppreſſions from Eng- 
land, and have fo little regard to the laws they 
make, that I do, as a clergyman, encourage the 
merchants both to export woot and woolten ma 

nufactures, to any country in Europe, or any 
where ele ; and conceal it from the cuſtomhouſe- 
officers, as I would hide my purſe from a high- 
wayman, if he came to rob me on the road, al- 
though' England hath made a law to the contra- 
ry *: and fo I would encourage our bookſellers 
here to ſell your authors books printed here, and 
ſend them to all the towns in England, if I could 
do it with ſafety and profit; becauſe, (I repeat it} 
it is no offence againſt God, or the laws of the 
country I live in. Mr. Faulkner hath dealt fo 
fairly with me, that have a great opinion of his 
honeſty, although I never dealt with him as a prin- 
ter or a bookſeller, but fince my friends told me, 
thoſe things, called mine, would certainly be printed 
by ſome hedge- bookſeller, I was forced to be paſſive 


This we apprehend is better patriotiſm than good caſuiſtry; 
but perhaps we too are prejudiced in our turns, by the Dean's own 
principle. The Engliſh bookſellers, . | 


— 
a 


* 
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in the matter, I have * ſome things which I ſhall 
leave my executors to publiſh after my deceaſe, and 
have directed that they ſhall be printed in London. 
For, except ſmall papers, and ſome treatiſes writ 
for the uſe of this kingdom, I always had thoſe of 
importance to be publiſhed in London, as you well 
know. For my own part, although I have no 
power any where, I will do the beſt offices I can 
to countenance Mr. Faulkner. For, although TI 
was not at all pleaſed to have that collection print- 
ed here, yet none of my friends adviſed me to be 
angry with him, although, if they had been print- 
ed in London by you and — partners, perhaps 
I might have pretended to ſome little profit. Who- 
ever may have the hazard or advantage of what I 
ſhall leave to be printed in London after my de- 
ceaſe, I will leave no other copies of them here; 
but, if Mr. Faulkner ſhould get the firſt printed 
copy, and reprint it here, and fend his copies to 
England, F think he would do as right as your 
London bookſellers who load us with yours, If 1 
live but a few years, I believe I ſhall publiſh ſome 
things that I think are important; but, they ſhall 
be printed in London, although Mr. Faulkner 
were my brother, I have been very tedious in tel- 
ling you my thoughts on this matter, and fo I re- 


main, 
Sir, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| . 
JON. SWIFT. 


® Directions to ſervants; and the hiſtory of the laſt ſeffion of 
you Anne,; and the peace of Uuecht, both fince printed by G. 
aulkner, 
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| LETTER. VII. 

To the Right Worſhipful the Mayor, Aldermen, 


Sherifts, and Common-council of the city of 
Corke. | | 


GNNTLEMEN, 5 


I Received from you ſome weeks ago, the honour 
of my freedom in a filver box, by the hand of 


Dianry-houſe, Dublin, Aug. 15, 1737. 


4 


Mr. Standard “; but it was not delivered to me in 


as many weeks. more; becauſe I ſuppoſed he was 


too full-of more important buſineſs. Since that 


time, I have been wholly confined by ſickneſs, ſo 


that I was not able to return you my acknowledge- 
ment; and it is with much difficulty I do it now, 
my head continuing in great diſorder. Mr. Faulk- 


ner will be the bearer of my letter, who ſets out 


this morning for Corke. 


I could have withed, as I am a private man, that 


in the inſtrument of my freedom, you had pleaſed 


to aſſign your reaſons for making choice of me. I 
know it is an uſual compliment to beſtow the free- 


dom of the city on an Archbiſhop or Lord Chan- 
cellor, and other perſons of great titles, merely up- 


on account of their ſtations or power; but a pri- 
vate man, and a perfect ſtranger, without power 
or grandeur, may juſtly expect to find the motives 
aſſigned in the inſtrument of his freedom, on what 


account he is thus diſtinguiſhed, And yet I can- 


not diſcover in the whole parchment ſcrip any one 


* Eaton Standard, . Eſq; then Recorder of Dublin, and afterwards 
made his Majeſty's prime ſerjeant at law, ia the room of Anthony 


wer. 


reaſon 


Malone, Eſq; ſince promoted to the Chancellorſhip of the exche- 
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reaſon offered. Next, as to the filver * box, there 
is not ſo much as my name upon it, nor any one 
ſyllable to ſhew it was a preſent from your city. 
Therefore, I have, by the advice of my friends, a- 
greeing with my own opinion, ſent back the box, and 


_ inſtrument of freedom by Mr. Faulkner, to be re- 
turned to you; leaving to your choice, whether to 


inſert the reaſons for which you were pleaſed to 
give me my freedom, or beſtow the box upon ſome 
more worthy perſon, whom you may have an in- 
_ to honour, becauſe it will equally fit every 
J. 8 | 
| I am, with true eſteem 
And gratitude, gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient, and 
Obliged ſervant, 3 


JN. SWIFT. 
3 71% 
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* 


To Mr. FauLEKNER. 


Deanry-houſe, Dublin, Jan. 6, 1738. 
. IR, 1 7 - : P | | 
1 Have often mentioned to you an earneſt deſire 1 

had, and ſtill have, to record the merit and 


ſervices of the Lord Mayor, Humphrey French, 


whom IJ often deſired, after his mayorality, to give 
me an account of many paſſages that happened in 
his mayoralty, and which he as often put off on 
che pretence of his forgetfulneſs, but in reality, of 


his modeſty: I take him to be a hero in his kind, 


In conſequence of this letter there was an inſcription, and the 
city arms of Corke engraved on the box, and reaſons in the patch» 
ment ſcrip for preſenting him with the freedom of that city, 

Woe | and 


—— rt aan. Wy. 
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and that he ought to be imitated by all his ſueceſ- 
fors, as far as their genius can reach; I deſire you 
therefore to inquire among all his friends whom 
you are acquainted wich, to preſs them to give you 
the particulars of what they can remember, not 
only during the general conduct of his life, where- 
ever he had any power or authority in the city; 
but, particularly, from Mr. Maple, who was his 
intimate friend, who knew him beft, and could 
give the moſt juſt character of himſelf and his ac- 
ons. | | | 

When I ſhall] have got a ſufficient information af 
all theſe particulars, I will, although I am oppreſſ- 
ed with age and infirmities, ſtir up all the little ſpi- 
rit I. can. raiſe, to give the public an account of 
that great patriot; and propoſe him as an example 
to all future magiſtrates, in order to recomend his . 
virtues to this miſerable kingdom. 


Jam, 

Sir; 
JON. SWIFT.” 
$49+5+$200+0000455000++0$5+04555 $550 


Mrs. Cæſar, wife of Charles Cæſar, Eſq;, member 
of parliament-for the borough of Hertford, who - 
was committed to the tower-of London, Dec. 19, 

it 1705, for ſome reflections in the houſe of com- 

wi _  mons, on the Earl of Godolphin, then Lord 

Wit High Treaſurer of England. In-1911, Mr. Cæ- 

4 ſar was appointed treaſurer of the navy in the 

10 room of Robert Walpole, Efq;: afterwards a 

Wit Knight of the Garter, who was created Earl of 

10 Oxford in February 9, 1741. This Lady was 

| it alſo mother to Julius. Cæſar, a brave ſoldier, 

1 now a general in the ſervice of his Britannic 

| | Majeſty 
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" Majeſty in Germany, April 1762 The Dean 


correſponded with this lady, who was remark- 
able for her good ſenſe, friendſhip, and polite- 
neſs, and much eſteemed. by the nobility and 
gentry, aid all people of taſte, genius and learn- 
ing, and therefore imagine the following letters 
will be acceptable. 


LETTER X. 
To Mrs, CKSAR. 


U 


Map Aux, 1 x 

A Mong a few little vexations, ſuch as beggary, 
ſlavery, corruption, ignorance, want of friends, 
faction, oppreſſion, and ſome other trifles of the 
like nature, that we philoſophers ought to deſpiſe; 
two or three ladies of long acquaintatice, and at a 
great diſtance, are ſtillſo kind as to remember me, 
and J was always proud and pleaſed to a great de- 
gree, that you happened to be one, ſince conſtan - 
cy is, I think, at leaſt, as ſeldom found in friend- 
ſhip as in love. Mrs. Barber, when I ſee her, is 
always telling me wonders of the continual favours 
you have conferred on her, and that without your 
interpoſition, the ſucceſs of her errand would have 
hardly been worth the journey; and I muſt bear 
the load of this obligation, without the leaſt poſſi- 
bility of ever returning it, otherwiſe than by my 
beft wiſhes for the proſperity and health of you 
and your family: For, in ſpight of all your good 

= words, I am the moſt infignificant man of this 

Z moſt inſignificant country. I have been tied by 

the leg (without being married) for ten months 
paſt, by an unlucky ſtrain, which prevented the 
honour and happineſs I propoſed to myſelf of wait- 
ing on you oftener during this laſt ſummer ; And 

another year at my period of life is like an inch in 

a man's noſe; yet, I flatter myſelf, that next 
ſpring, I may take one voyage moi e, when — | 

Ts | 1 
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will ſee me altered in every diſpoſition of body and 
mind, except in my reſpects for you, and all that 
belong to you. There is one part of Mr. Pope's 
compliment which l cannot make you, for I could 
not with the ſtricteſt ſearch find one letter too ma- 
ny in any of your words, although I tound a thou- 
ſand words too few in your letter; therefore, I ac- 
cepted and underſtood it only as a billet juſt writ 
while Mrs. Barber ſtood by in her hood and ſcarf 
juſt ready to take her leave and begin her journey : 
And, what is worſe, I ſuſpect that ſhe was forced 
to ſollicite you long, becauſe ſhe wanted a certifi- 
cate under your hand to convince me that ſhe was 


- 


not an impoſtor. | 
I will not ſay one word in Mrs. Barber's behalf, 
for ſne will always continue to deſerve your pro- 
tection; and therefore ſhe may be ſure you will al- 
ways continue to give it her. 
1 hope Mr. Cæſar is in good health, and deſire 
he will accept the offer of my moſt humble ſer- 
vice, with my hearty wiſhes for your whole fami- 


3 
c ] am, with true reſpect, 
Nw OY Madam, a | 
Fr Your moſt obedient, and 
| Moſt humble ſervant, 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
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| - 0:46 WAP TON ORE: 
Þ To Mrs. Cxsar. 


| 1 Dublin, July 30, 1733 · 
1) MADAM, q 

ii Could not let Mrs. Barber leave us for good and 
|| i all without honouring her with the carriage of a 
letter 


29 bs 


1 
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Fetter from your old humble ſervant and conſtant 
lover : She hath been afflicted with ſo many repe- 
titions of the gout, that her limbs are much weak- 
ened, and her ſpirits ſunk ; neither can I well 
blame her, conſidering her grand affair of ſub- 
ſcriptions muſt needs have flackened in her ab- 
ſence. Neither could ſhe be in much diſpoſition to 
increaſe ker volumes, for health and good humour 
are too ingredients abſolutely neceſſary in the poe- 
tical trade ; but I hope your countenance and pro- 
tection will recover her ſpirits, and her hopes, and 
her genius. I imagine ſhe looks on you as her 
chief patroneſs ; becauſe, although ſhe be abun- 
danily grateful to all her protectors ; yet, I obſerve 
your name moſt often in her mouth. I wiſh it 
were in my-power to take the ſame journey ; but 
neither my health, nor the bad ſtate of my private 
affairs will give me power or leave: I cannot make 
ſhifr, nor bear fatigues as I uſed to do. Jo live in 
England, half as tollerably as I do here, would 
ruin me. I muſt have two ſervants and three hor- 


ſes, and dare drink nothing but wine; and my 


ragged church rents would never be paid in my ab- 
{-nce. My Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pope preſs 
me with many kind invitations, but the former is 
too much a philoſopher ; he dines at fix in the e- 
vening; after ſtudying all the morning until the 
afternoon ; and, when he hath dined, to his ſtu- 
dies again, Mr. Pope can neither eat nor drink, 
loves to be alone, and hath always ſome poetical 


ſcheme in his head. Thus, the two beſt compa- 


mons and friends I ever had, have utterly diſqua- 
liked themſelves for my converfation, and my way 
of living, Mr. Pope, who had often promiſed to 
paſs a ſummer- ſeaſon with me here, it he outlived 
his mother, ſoon after her death, waved the faireſt 
opportunity of performing his promiſe two months 


ago, of coming over with eaſe, and in company of 
Vol. XI. can 


— 
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Dean Cotterel * and his fiſter ; he ſaid we ſhould 
kill him with eating and drinking. I had a very 
.convenient apartment for him in the Deanry- 
houſe: He would have all the civilities of this 
town; and Mrs. Barber will tell you that we never 
. want a dozen or more -of very valuable perſons, 
and of both ſexes, with whom to converſe ; I chid 
him ſoundly in my laſt letter for his want of friend- 
ſhip or reſolution. You ſee, Madam, I am full of 
talk; but you are to blame, for 1 imagine myſelf 
in your company, which is indeed no great com- 
pliment; and upon ſecond thoughts it is not true, 
for I ſhould be much better pleaſed to be your 


hearer. However, 4 thould certainly aſk you a 


thouſand queſtions concerning yourlelf, and Mr. 
Czar, and your whole family, I have received ſa 
much #ciend{hip and ſo many civilities from you 
both, that I thall ever own my obligations; which 
are ever increaſed by Mrs, Barber's feeding my va- 
nity, with telling me, that you did not receive her 
worſe for her being recommended by me; yet I 
confeſs, her expreſſions were in ſomewhat ſtrong- 
cr terms, Pray God bleſs you and your whole 
family. I defire you will preſent my moſt humble 
ſervice to Mr. Cæſar. 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
Madam, | 
Your moſt obedient, and 
Moſt obliged, humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 
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The following letter to the Provoſt and Fellows of 
the univerſity of Dublin, plainly ſhews the au- 


* Afterwards biſhop of Leighlin and Ferns, 
thor's 


n 


ö 


F 
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thor's friendſhip to gentlemen of genius and 
learning, although unacquainted with them; 
but ſoon after this, Mr. Dunkin was introduced 
to the Dean, who did him further ſervices by 
recommending him to Dr. Bolton Archbiſhop 
of Caſhell, who ordained him for holy orders, 


LETTER XII. 


To the Provoſt and Senior 2 of Fr inity- Col 
lege, Dublin 


Fu , I 36. 

Rev. and Worthy Sins, e 
A? I had the honour of receiving ſome part of 
my education in your univerſity, and the good 
fortune to be of ſome ſervice to it, while 1 had a 
ſhare of credit at court, as well as ſince, when 1 
had very little or none, I may hope to be excuſed 

for laying a. caſe before you, and offering my opi-- 
nion upon it. ö 
Mr. Dunkin, whom you all know, ſent me ſome 
time ago a memorial intended to be laid before you, 
which, perhaps, he hath already done, His re- 
queſt is, that you would be pleaſed te enlarge his 
annuity at preſent, and that he may have the ſame 
right in his turn, to the firſt church- preferment, 
vacant in your gift, as if he had been made a fel- 
low, according to the ſcheme of his aunt's will; 
becauſe the abiurdity of the condition in it, ought 
to be imputed to the old woman's ignorance, al- 
though her intention be very manifeſt, and the 
intention of the teſtator in all wills is chiefly re- 
garded by the law. What I would therefore hum- 
bly propoſe is this, that you would increate his 
penſion to one hundred pound a- year, and make 
hin a firm promiſe of the firſt church-living in 
your diſpoſal, to the value of two hundred pounds 
a-year, or ſomewhat more, Tais I take to be a 
e reaſonable 
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reaſonable medium between what he hath propoſed 
in his memorial, and what you allow him at pre- 
ſent. | 
I am almoſt a perfect ſtranger to Mr. Dunkin, 
having never ſeen him above twice, and then in 
mixed company, -nor ſhould I now know his per- 
fon if I met him in the ſtreets. But I know he is a 
man of wit and parts; which, if applied properly 
to the buſineſs of his function, inſtead of poetry, 
(wherein it mu he owned he ſometimes excells), 
might be of great uſe and ſervice to him, 

I hope you will pleaſe to remember, that ſince 
your body hath received no inconſiderable bene- 
faction from the aunt, it will much increaſe your 
reputation, rather to err on the generous ſide, to- 
wards the nephew. 1 * 

Theſe are my thoughts after frequently reflect- 
ing on the caſe under all its circumitances. and ſo 
J leave it to your wiſer judgements. 


I am, with true reſpect and eſteem, 
| Reverend and worthy Sirs, 
Your moſt obedicnt, and 


Moſt humble ſervant, 


Deanry-houſe, J. SWIFT. 
July 5, 1736. | a | 
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LETTER I. 


| Londen, Nev. 4, 1716; 
My Long; 7 | 
1 AM moſt unhappily engaged this night, where 
I cannot write to your Grace ſo long a letter as 
I intended; but I will make it up in a poſt or two. 
F have only now to tell you, that Mr. Harley hath. 
given me leave to acquaint my Lord Primate and 
your Grace, that the Queen hath granted the firſt 
fruits and twentieth parts to the clergy of Ireland. 
It was done above a fortnight ago; but I was then 
obliged to keep it a ſecret, as I hinted to your 
Grace in my laſt letter. He hath now given me 
leave to let your Grace and my Lord Primate know 
it, only deſires you will ſay nothing of it until a- 
letter cometh to you from my Lord Dartmouth, 
ſecretary of ſtate, All I know yet is, that the 
a Y 3 biſhops 


| 
| 
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biſhops are to be made a corporation for the diſpo- 
ſal of the firſt-fruits, and that the twentieth part; 
are to be remitted. ' I will write to your Grace the 
particulars of my negotiation, and ſome other a- 
muſements, very ſoon. I humbly beg your Grace 
to acquaint my Lord Primate with this. I had 
your Grace's letter laſt poſt, and you will now ſee, 
that your letters to the archbiſhop here are unne- 
ceſſary. I was a little in pain about the Duke of 
Ormond, who, I feared might inferpoſe in this 
matter, and be angry it was done without him: but 
Mr. Harley hath very kindly taken this matter upon 
himſelf. It was yeſterday I dined with him, and 
he told me all this; and to-morrow I dine with him 
again, where | may hear more. LI thall obey your 
Grace's directions whether my ſtay here be further 


neceſſary, after you have had the letter from the- 


ſecretary's office, I know not what it will bez 
but, if any forms remain to finiſh, I ſhall be ready 
to aſſiſt in it as I have hitherto done. I have all 
the reaſon in the world to be ſatisfied with Mr. 
Harley's conduct in this whole affair, In three 
days.he ſpoke of it to the Queen, and gave her 


my memorial, and fo continued until he got her 


grant, I am now in much company, and ſteal 
this time to write to your Grace. The Queen was 
reſolved to have the whole merit of this affair to 
herſelf, Mr. Harley adviſed her to it, and next 
to her Majeſty, he is the only perſon to be thank- 
ed. I ſuppoſe it will not be many days before you 
have the letter from my Lord Dartmouth, and 
your Grace will afterwards ſignify your commands, 


if you haveany for me. I ſhall go to the office, and 


ſee that a diſpatch be made as ſoon as poſlible, I 
am, with the greateſt reſpect, e 8-1-9! 
My Lord, 

Your Grace's moſt dutiful, and 

Moſt obedient humble ſervant, ' 

| JON, SWIFT. 

| LET- 
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LETTER II. 


London, Nov. 23. 17 10. 
My Lon p, | | 

Had your Grace's letter not until this day: 

whether it lay in the ſeeretary's office, or was 
kept by the wind J cannot tell; but J would have 
expoſed it immediately whenever it had come, 
Mr. Southwell told me two das ago of the letter 
your Grace mentions, which ſuipriſcd me a good 
deal, when I remembered I had writ to your Grace 
three weeks ago, that the Queen had abſolutely 
granted the firſt-fruits and twentieths, and that 
Mr. Harley had permitted me to fignify the fame 
to the Primate and your Grace, Perhaps that let- 
ter might not have reached your Grace before that 
reſolution of ſending the Duke of Ormond; but, 
| however, I gave you ſuch an account of my recep- 
tion from Mr. Harley, and his readineſs to under- 
take this affair, and what ſteps he had already 
made 1n it, as I thought would have given you ſome 
ſight in what way the buſineſs was; but Mr. Har- 
ley charged me to tell no body alive, what the 

ueen had refolred on, till he gave me leave; and, 
by the concluſion of a former letter, your Grace 
might ſee you were to expect ſome farther intelli- 
gence very ſoon, Your Grace may remember, 
that upon your telling me how backward the bi- 
ſhops were in giving me a power, I was very un- 
willing to go at all, and fent the Dean of St, Pa- 
trick's * to tell you ſo; but you thought I could 
not handſomely put it off, when things were gone 
o far. Your objection then about the diſadvan- 
tage I lay under in point of party, I know well 


Dr. Sterne, afterwa:ds biſhop of Clogher, 


enough 
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enough how to anſwer, otherwiſe nothing ſhould 
have prevailed on me to come hither ; and if my 
Lords the Biſhops doubt whether I have any cre- 
dit with the preſent miniſtry, I will, if they pleaſe, 
undo this matter in as little time as I have done it, I 
did reckon your Grace underſtood and believed me 
in what I ſaid; and I reckon fo till, but I will not 
be at the pains of undeceiving ſo many. I never 
propoſed: to myſelf either credit or profit by my la- 
bour, but the (atisfaftion of doing good, without 
valuing whether I had the merit of it or no, But 
the method now taken was the likelicſt way to ſer : Il. 
things backward if it were not pait danger. It ſhall 
be my buſineſs (until my Lords the biſhops forbid: 
me to engage further) to prevent any \miſunder- 
ſtanding with Mr. Harley by this ſudden ſtep. Ihe 
thing was all done before the Duke of Ormond was 
named for Lord lieutenant, ſo there was no affront 
at all to him; and Mr. Harley told me more ham 
once, that ſuch an intereſt was the propereſt, be- 
cauſe he thought the Queen herſelf ſhould have 
the doing of it: But I ſaid a great deal of this in 
former letters. If your Grace' bath any-commands 
for me of your own, I thall obey them with all 
cherefulveld, being with great reſpcct, 
My Lord; 
Your Gracc's moſt obedient, and 
- Moſt humble ſervant, 
J. SWIFT. 
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LETTER II. 
+ Lond, November 28. 1916; 


My Lok p, | 
A Day or two after I received your Grace's let- 
ter of the 2d inſtant, TI dined with Mr. South- 
well, who ſhewed me the letter of the biſhops to 
| — 2 
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the Duke of Ormond, and another letter from 
the Biſhop of Kildare to Mr, Southwell, to de- 
fire him to get the papers from me, which I ſhall 
ſend him as ſoon as I have looked them out. 
Mr. Southwell ſaid, that a month or two hence, 
when the Duke began to think of this journey, it 
would be time enough to ſolicit this affair. Upon 
this I told him frankly, that the Queen had already 
granted the firſt-fruits, and that I had writ: to 
your: Grace by Mr. Harley's directions, but that 
my letter did not reach you until yours was ſent to 
the Duke and him; and that therefore I thought 
it would be a very odd ſtep to begin again, He ſaid, 
he was glad it was done, and that he did not de- 
deſign to take any of the credit from me, Gc. I 


told him ſincerely it was what I did not regard at 


all, and, provided the church had the benfit, it 


was indifferent to me how it came about, and fo 


we parted, I had told the Duke of Ormond at 
firſt, that I weuld apply myſelf to Mr. Harley, if 
his Grace adviſed it, which he did; and I after- 
wards told Mr. Southwel!, that Mr. Harley had 
been very kind in promiſing his good offices: Fur- 
ther I durſt not ſpeak, being under an engagement 
of ſecrecy to Mr. Harley, and the whole thing was 
done before the Duke was declared Lord-licute- 
nant, If your Grace conſiders the time you ſent 


me the paper, you will judge what diſpatch was 


made; in two days after, I delivered a memorial I 
drew upto Mr. Harley, and in leſs than a fortnight 
he had treated the matter four times with the 
queen, and then told me ſhe had granted it abſo- 
Iutely as my memorial deſired, but charged me to 
tell no man alive, and your Grace may remember, 
that one of my letters ended with ſomething as if I 
were limited, and would ſay more in a fhort time. 
In about a week after J had leave to inform the 
Primate and your Grace, as I did in my letter 
of the 4th inſtant. It is to be conſidered, that the 


Queen 
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2en was all this while at Hampton- court or 

indſor, fo that I think the diſpatch was very 
great, Bit, indeed, I expected a letter would have 
been ſent from the ſecretary's office, to ſignify this 
matter in due form; and fo it will. But Mr. Har- 
ley had a mind firſt to bring me to the Queen, 
for that and ſome other matters; and ſhe came 
to town not a week ago, and was out of order 
ene day when it was defigned I ſhould attend her; 
and, ſince the parliament's beginning hath taken 
her up ; but, in a few days, Mr, Harley tells 
me he will introduce me. This 1 tell your 
Grace in confidence, only to ſatisfy you in parti- 
cular why the Queen hath not yet ſent a letter in 
form. Upon that diſpatch to Mr. Southwell, I was - 
perplexed to the laſt degree, I did not value the 
flighting manner of the Biſhop of Kildare's “ letter, 
barely defiring Mr. Southwell + to call on me for 
the papers, without any thing further, as if I had 
been wholly inſignificant ; but I was at a loſs how 
to behave myſelf with the Duke and Mr. Harley. 
I met the latter yeſterday in the court of requeſts, 
and he whiſpered me to dine with him. At din- 
ner I told him of the diſpatch to Mr. Southwell, 
and rallied him for putting me under difficulties 
with his ſecrets; that I was running my head a- 
gainſt a well ; that he reckoned he had done the 
church and mera favour ; that 1 ſhould diſoblige 
the Duke of Ormond ; and that the Biſhops in Ire- 
land thought I had done nothing, and had there- 
fore taken away my commiſſion. He told me your 
Lordfhip had taken ir away in good time, for the 
thing was done; and that as for the Duke of Or- 
mond, I need not be uneaſy ; for he would let his 
Grace know it as ſoon as he ſaw him, which would 


* Dr WII noaz ET LIS. F 1 
+ Right Hon. Eowazs Soruwerlt, Eſq; ſecretary of ſtate for 
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be in a day or two at the Treaſury; and then pre- 


miſed again to carry me to the Queen with the fii ſt 


opportunity. Your Grace now ſces how the affair 
ſtands, and whether I deſerve fuch treatment from 
the biſhops, from every part whereof I wholely 
exclude your Grace, and could only, wiſh my firſt 
letter, about the progreſs I had made, had found 
ſo much credit with you, as to have delayed that 
diſpatch until you had heard once more from me. 
I had at leaſt ſo much diſcretion, not to pretend [ 
had done more than I really did, but rather leſs : 
And, if I had conſulted my own intereſt, I ſhould 
have employed my credit with the preſent mi- 
niſtry another way, The biſhops are miſtaken 
in me; it is well known here, that I could have 
made my markets with the laſt miniſtry if I had 
pleaſed ; and the preſent men in power are very 
well appriſed of it, as your Grace may, if I live to 
ſee you again; which I certainly never would in 
Ireland, if 1 did not flatter myſelf that I can upon 
a better foot with your Grace, than with ſome o- 
ther of their Lordſhips. Your Grace is pleaſed to 
command me to continue my ſolicitations ; but as 
now there will be no need of them, ſo I think my 
commiſſion is at an end, ever ſince I had notice of 
that diſpatch to Mr, Southwell. However, in o- 
bedience to your Grace, if there be any thing to be 
done about expediting the forms, wherein my fer- 
vice can be of uſe, I will readily perform as far as 
Lam able: But I muſt tell your Grace what gives 
me the greateſt diſpleaſure, that I had hopes to 
prevail that the Queen ſhould in ſome months be 
brought to remit che crown»rents, which I named 
in my memorial, but in an article by itſelf ; and 
Mr, Harley had 'given me ſome hopes of, and I 
have ſome private reaſons to think, might have been 
brought about. I mentioned it in the memorial, only 


as from myſelf; and therefore, if I have an oppor- 


tunity I ſhall venture to mention it to the Queen, 
| or 
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or at leaſt repeat it to Mr, Harley, This I do as a 
rivate man, whom the biſhops no longer own. 
t is certainly right to pay all civilities, and make 
applications to a Lord lieutenant, but without 
ſome other means a buſineſs may hang long 
_ enou2h, as this of the firſt-fruits did for four 
years under the Duke of Ormond's laſt govern- 
ment, although no man loves the church of Ireland 
better than his Grace; but ſych things are forgot 
and neglected between the Governor and his ſecre- 
taries, unleſs ſolicited by ſome body who has the 
buſineſs at heart. But I have done, and ſhall 
trouble your Grace no farther upon this affair; 
and on other occations while I am here, will en- 
deavour to entertain you with what is like to pals 
in this buſy ſcene, where all things are taking a 
new, and, IJ think, a good turn; and where, if 
you pleaſe, I will write to you, with that freedom 
1 formerly did; and I beg your Grace to employ 
me in any commands you may have here, which 1 
{hall be prouder to obey, than to have ever ſo 
much merit with {ume others; being, with perfect 


reſpect, 
My Lord, 
Your Grace's 


Moſt dutiful, and 
Moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


Your Grace will pleaſe direct for me at St. James's 
coffee-houſe in St. James's- ſtreet. 

Two hundred members ſupped laſt night at the 
Fountain-taver n, where they went to determine 
about a chairman for elections. Medlicott and 
Manly were the two candidates; but the com- 
pany could not agree, and parted in an ill hu- 
mour. It is a matter of ſome moment, and 1 


hope 
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hope it will be amicably made up; but the great 
rock we are afraid of, is a diſſention among the 
majority, becauſe the weakeſt part, when they 


grow diſcontented, know where to retire, and 
be received, | 
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London, Dec. 30. 1710. 
My Lon, 
1 Have juſt received your Grace's letter of the 

16th, and J was going however to write again 


* 


to your Grace, not upon buſineſs, but to amuſe you 


with ſomething from hence, which no man wants 
more than your Grace, conſidering the varicty of 
other people's affairs ycu have always on your 
hands, as well as the church's and your own,” 
which are the ſame thing. The Duke of Ormond 
told me the other day, that the + Primate declined 
very faſt, and was hardly able to ſign a paper, I 
ſaid, I wondred they would put him in the govern- 
ment, when every one knew he was a dying man 


this twelvemonth paſt I hope, for the church's 


good, that your Grace's friends will do their duty 
in repreſenting you as the perfon the kingdom with - 


eth to ſucceed him. I know not how your diſpo- 


poſitions ſtand that way. I know my Lord Preſi- 
dent hath great credit at preſent, and I have under- 
ſtood him to be a friend to your Grace, I can on- 
ly ſay, I have no regard to your intereſt in this, 
but that of the church; and therefore ſhon'd be 
very glad to drop in a word where it lieth in m 

way, if thought it would not be dif»greeable to 
vou. I dread their ſending a perſon from hence, 
which I ſhall venture to prevent with all the little 


+ Dr. Mazen, | 
Vol. XI. 2 eredit 
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credit IJ have, and ſhould be glad to ſee a Primate 
of our own kingdom and univerfity,; and that is 


all I ſhall, venture te ſay on this ſubject. 

Marſhal Staremberg * hath certainly got to Sa- 
ragoſſa with 7000 men, and the Duke of Ven- 
doſme + hath ſent him his equipage. Mr. Stan- 
hope + was poſitive to part forces with Staremberg, 


which occaſioned this loſs; and when the battle 


was, they were ſeveral miles aſunder. The Duke 
of Mariborough was yeſterday an hour with the 
queen ; it was fet him at twelve at noon, when it 
was likely his viſit ſhould be ſhorteſt. Mr, St. 


John was, with her juſt before, and Mr, Harley 


Juſt after. The Duke's behaviour was with the 
moſt abject ſubmiſſion ; that he was the meaneſt of 
her Majeſty's inſtruments; her humble creature: 
a, poor worm, &c. This I had from a lord to 
whom the Queen told it: for the miniſters never 
tell any thing; and it is only by picking out and 
comparing, that one can ever be the wiſer for 
them. I took leave yeſterday of Lord Peterborow, 
who is going in a day or two to Vienna: | ſaid, I 
wiſhed he were going to Spain; he told me, he 
hoped his preſent journey would be to more pur- 
pole ; and, by what I can gather, they will uſe all 
means to make as ſpeedy, a peace as poſlible, with 
ſa fety and honour. Lord Rivers g tells me he will 
not ſet out for Hanover this month: I aſked him 
about his late reception there, becauſe the town 
was full of ſtories about it: he aſſured me he 2 
not deſire a better; and, Be it were otherwiſe, I 
believe he would hardly be pitched upon to be ſent 
again, The young people in parliament are very 


@ General and commander of tae imper! :al forces in Spain, 

+ Cammander of the French, 

General Stanhope, commander of the Engliſh, He was created 
an Earl by GeonGe I. 

$ Ricuary Savace, Earl of Rivers, her Maj:ſly's miſter, 
and Pienipptentiary to Hanover. 


eager 
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eager to have ſome inquiries made into paſt ma- 
nagemepts, and are a little angry with the flackneſs 
of the miniſtry upon that artiele; they ſay, they 
have told thoſe who ſent them, that the Queen's + 
calling a new parliament: was to correct and look 
into former abuſes; and it ſomething of the latter 
be not done, they know not how to anſwer it. I 
am not altogether ſatisfied how the miniſtry is diſ- 

- poſed in this point. Your Grace hath heard there 
was much talk lately of Sir Richard Levinge's “ 
deſign to impeach- Lord Wharton, and ſeveral 
perſons of great confideration in the houſe aſſured 
me, they would give him all encouragement; and 
I have reaſon to know, it would be acceptable to 
the court: but Sir Richard is the moſt timorous 
man alive, and they all begin to look upon him in 
that character, and to hope nothing from him: 
however, they talk of ſome other inquiries when 
the parliament meets after this receſs: and it is of 
ten in people's mouths, that February will be a: 

warm month; but this I can affirm nothing of, 
and I hope your Grace will diſtinguiſh between 
what I affirm, and what I report : as to the firſt: 
you may ſecurely count upon it; the other you 
will pleaſe take as it is ſent, | | 

Since the letter from the biſhops to the Duke of 

Ormond, I have been a much cooler ſolicitor ; for 
I look upon myſelf no longer a deputed perſon. 
Your Grace may be fully ſatisfied, that the thing 
is granted, becauſe I had order to report it to you 
from the prime miviſter ; the reſt is form, and 
may be done at any time : as for bringing the let 

ter over myſelf, I muſt again profeſs to your 
Grace, that I do not regard the reputation of it at 
all; perhaps I might if I were in Ireland; but 
when I am on this fide, a certain pride ſeizeth me 
from very different uſage I meet with, which ma- 
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keth me look on things in another light: but, 
beſides, I beg to tell your Grace in confidence, 
that the miniſtry have defired me to continue ſome 
time longer, for certain reaſons, that I may ſome 
time have the honour to tell you. As for every 
body's knowing what is done in the firſt- 
fruits, it was I that told it; for, after I ſaw the 
biſhops letter, I let every one know it in perfect 
ipight, and told Mr. Harley and Mr. Secretary St. 
John ſo. However, in humble deference to your 
Grace's @pinion, and not to appear ſullen, I did 
yeſterday complain to Mr, Secretary St, John, that 
Mr. Harley had not yet got the letter from the 
Queen to confirm the grant of the firſt-fruits ; that 
I had loſt reputation by it; and that I took it very 
ill of them both; and that their excuſes of 
parliament-buſineſs, and grief for the loſs in Spain, 
were what I would bear no longer. He took all I 
ſaid very well, aud defired I would call on him to 
morrow morniag, and he would engage, if Mr. 
Harley had not done it, he himſelf would in a day 
er two. As ſoon as there is any iflue of this I 
mall inform your Grace; and I have reaſon to 
think it is a trifle they will not refuſe me. 

I have had from other hands ſome accounts of 
that ridiculous plot your Grace mentions, but it 
is not yet talked of here, neither have any of the 
miniſtry mentioned a word. of it to me, although 
they are well appriz'd of ſome affairs in Ireland; 
for, I had two papers given me by a great man, 
one about the ſentence of the defacers of the ſta- 
rue, and the other about a trial before the Lord 
Juſtice Broderick, for ſome words in the north, 
ſpoke by a clergyman againſt the Queen, I ſup- 
poſe-your Grace reckons upon a new parliament 
in Ireland, and ſome alterations in the council, the. 
law, and the revenue. Your Grace is the moſt 
exact correſpondent I ever had, and the Dean of 
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St. Patrick's directly contrary, which I hope you 


A will remember to ſay to him upon the occaſion, 

e I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 

"y My Lord, your Grace's moſt dutiful, 

y And moſt humble ſervant, 

. SWIF T. 
e I have read over this letter, and find ſeveral things 

* relating to affairs here, that are ſaid in perfect 

1 confidence to your Grace; if they are told again 
” I only deſire it may not be known from what + 
1 hand they came. % 

c 
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: London, Jan. 4, 1710-11. 
I My Lok D, 

0 AVING writ to your Grace ſo lately, I only 7 


r. 


now make bold to let you know, that on Tueſ- 
day I was to wait on Mr. Verst)! St. John, Who 
old me from Mr. Harley, that I need not be in 
pain about the firſt-Fruits, for the warrant was 
drawn in order towards a patent; but muſt pals : 


a 1 two ſeveral forms, and take up ſome time, for the - 

le 1 Queen deſigneth to make a grant by her letters > 

hn patent. I ſhall take all due methods to haſten it as 

1 far as Jam able; but in theſe caſes they are general- 

Pp ly pretty tedious. Mr. Harley likewiſe ſeat me 

n, the ſame day by another perſon the ſame meſ- 

* ſage. I dined wih him about four days ago, but 

a | there being much company, and he going away in 

h, Haſte pretty ſoon after dinner, he had not time to 

3 tell me fo himſelf. Indeed he hath been ſo ready - 

at to do every thing in this matter as I would have | 
R him, that he never needed prefling, which, con- 
it ſidering both the weight and difficulty of affairs, at 1 
of preſent on his ſhoulders, is very extraordinary, | 
R. | and what ] never met from a' great miniſter before. 


2 3 I had 
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I had thought, and ſo Mr. Harley told me, that 
the Queen would have ſent a letter to the biſhops ; 
but this is a ſhorter way, and I hope your Grace 
will like it. | 
Jam, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lord, your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT, 
I am told from a good hand, that in a ſhort time 
the Houſe of Commons will fall upon ſome in- 
quiries into the late management. 
I took leave yeſterday of Lord Peterborow, who, 
I ſuppoſe, is this day fer out on his journey to 
Vienna; he is a little diſcouraged, and rold me 
he did not hope for any great ſueceſs in what he 
went upon, He is one of thoſe many who are 
- mightily bent upon having ſome ſuch inquiries 
made as I have mentioned. 
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Londen, March 8, 1710-11. 

My Lok p, 
[| Write to your Grace under the greateſt diſtur- 

bance of mind for the public and myſelf. A 
gentleman-came in where I dined this afternoon, 
and told us Mr. Harley was ſtabbed, and ſome con- 
fuſed particulars, - I immediately ran to Secretary 
St. John's hard by, but no body was at home; I 
met Mrs, St. John in her chair, who could not 
fatisfy me, but was in pain about the Secretary, 
who, as ſhe heard had killed the murderer, I 
went ſtraight to Mr. Harley's, where abundance 
of people were to inquire, I got young Mr. Har- 
jey to me; he ſaid his father was aſleep, and they 
hoped in no danger, and then told me the 17 3 
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I thall relate it to your Grace; This day the Mar- 
quis de Guiſcard was taken up for high-treaſon, by 
a. warrant of Mr. St. John, and examined before a. 
committee of counſel in Mr. St. John's office, 
where were preſent, the Dukes of Ormond, Buck- 
ingham, Shrewſbury, Earl Powlet, Mr. Harley, 
Mr. St. John, and others. During examination, 
Mr. Harley obſerved Guiſcard, who ſtood behind 
him, but on one fide, ſwearing and looking diſ- 
reſpectfully. He told him he ought to behave 
himſelf better, while he was examined for fuch a 
crime, Guiſcard immediately drew a penknife out 
of his pocket, which he had picked out of ſome 
of the offices, and reaching round ſtabbed him 
juſt under the breaſt, a little to the right fide ; 
but it pleafed God that the point ſtopped at one of 
the ribs, and broke ſhort half an inch. Immediately 
Mr. St. John roſe, drew his ſword, and ran it in- 
to Guiſcard's breaſt. Five or ſix more of the 
counſel drew and ſtabbed Guiſcard in ſeveral places: 
but the Earl. Powlet called out for God's ſake, to 
ſpare Guiſcard's life, that he might be made an 
example, and Mr. St. John's ſword was taken from 
him and broke, and the footmen without ran in 
and bound Guiſcard, who begged he might be 
killed immediately; and, they ſay, called out three 
or four times, my Lord Ormond, my Lord Qt - 
mond. They ſay Guiſcard reſiſted them a while, 
until the footmen came in, Immediately Bucier 
the ſurgeon was ſent for, who dreſſed Mr. Harley 
and he was ſent home. The wound bled freſh, 
and they do not apprehend him in danger : He 
ſaid when he came, he thought himſelf in none; 
and when I was there he was aſleep, and they did 
not find him at all feveriſh, He hath been ill this 
week, and told me laſt Saturday, he found him- 
ſelf much out of order, and hath been abroad but 
twice ſince, ſo that the only danger is, leſt his be- 


ing 
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ing out of order, ſhould with the wound put him 
ih a fever, and 1 ſhall be in mighty pain till to 
morrow morning. I went back to poor Mrs. St. 
John, who told me her huſband was with my Lord 
Keeper *, at Mr. Attorney's, and ſhe ſaid ſome- 
thing to me very remarkable: that, going to day 
to pay her duty to the Qaeen, when all the men 
and ladies were dreſſed to make their appearance, 
this being the day of the Queen's acceſſion, the 
lady of the bedchamber in waiting told her the 
@ueen had not been at church, and ſaw no com- 
pany ; yet, when ſhe inquired her health, they 
faid ſhe was very well, only had a little cold. We 
conceive, the Queen's reaſon for not going out, 
might be ſomething about the ſeizing af Guiſcard 
for high treaſon, and that perhaps there was ſome 
plot, or ſomething extraordinary. Your Grace 
muſt have heard of this Guiſcard: he fled from 
France for villainies there, and was thought on to 
head an invaſion of that kingdom, but was not 
liked. I know him well, but think him a fellow 
of little conſequence, although of ſome cunning 
and much villainy. We pafſed by one another 
this day in the Mall, at two o'clock, an hour be-, 
fore he was taken up, and I wondered he did not 
ſpeak to me. 

F write all this to your Grace, becauſe I believe 
you would defire to know a true account of ſo im- 
portant an accident ; and beſides, I know you will 
have a thouſand falſe ones; and I believe every ma- 
terial circumſtance here is true, having it from young 
Mr. Harley. I met Sir Thomas Manſel, (ir was 
then after ſix this evening) and he and Mr. Prior 
told me, they had juſt ſeen Guiſcard carried by in 
a chair, with a ſtrong guard, to Newgate or the 


Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards created Lord Baron of Stanton 
Preſs- 


Harcourt, 


OS © 
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Preſs- Yard. Time, perhaps, will ſhew who was 
at the bottom of all this; but nothing could hap- 
pen ſo unluckily to England at this juncture as Mr. 
Harley's death, when he hath all the ſchemes tor 
the greateſt part of the ſupplies in his head, and 
the parliament cannot ſtir a ſtep without him, 
Neither can I altogether forget myſelf, who in him, 
ſhoull loſe a perſon I have more obligations to, 
than any other in this kingdom, who hath always 
treated me with the tenderneſs of a parent, and ne- 
ver refuſed me any favour I aſked for a friend; 
therefore, I hope your Grace will excuſe the diſ- 
order of this letter. I was intending this night, to 
have writ one of another ſort-I muſt needs ſay, 
one great reaſon for writing theſe particulars to 
your Grace, was, that you might be able to give. 
a true account of the fact, which will be ſome tort 
of ſervice to Mr, Harley. | 
I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lord, 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, - 
JON. SWIFT. 


1 have read over what I write, and find it very 


confuſed and incorrect, which your Grace mult 
impute to the violent pain of mind I am in 
greater than ever I felt in my life. It muſt 
| have been the utmoſt height of deſperate guilt, 
which could have ſpirited that wretch to ſuch an 
action I have not heard whether his wounds 
are dangerous, but I pray God he may re- 
cover to receive his reward, and that we may 
learn the bottom of his villainy. It is not above 
ten days ago that I was interceding wich the ſe- 
cretary, in his behalf, hecauſe I heard he was 
juſt ſtarving ; but the ſecretary aſſured me he 
had 40e l. a year penſion. 


— 
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LETTER. VN. | 
London, April 10, 1711. 


1 Had lately the honour of a letter from your 
Grace, and waited to acknowledge it until ſome- 
thing material ſhould happen, that might recom- 
pence the trouble. My occaſion of writing to you 
at preſent is truly perſonal to your Grace. A re- 
was beginning to run here, by ſome letters 
from Ireland, that your Grace had applied the 
paſſage you mention of Rufus, in a ſpeech you 
made to your clergy, which I ventured to contra- 
dict as an impoſſibility, and inconfiſtent with your 
2 opinion, and what was in your letter. Mr. 
uthwell and. Mr. Popping were of the ſame 
mind, and the former ſays he hath writ to your 
Grace about it. I ſhould have thought no more 
of the matter, but let it ſpread like an idle ſtory 
below notice; only dining laſt Sunday with one 
of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, he gave me a 
letter to read, which he had juſt received from 
the printer of the newſpaper called the Pos r- Bor, 
in which was a tranſcript of a letter from Dublin, 
and the ſecretary being mentioned in that tranſcript, 
the man would not publiſh it without his advice, 
It contained an account how the news of Mr. Har- 
ley's being ſtabbed had been received by the Whigs 
in Dublin ; of which he produced ſome inſtances, 
Then he mentions the paſſage out of Tacitus, and 
concludes thus: The finſt that mentioned it was the 
Archbiſbop of Dublin, who took notice of it firſt at a 
meeting of his clergy ; and afterwards, in the hearing 
of ſeveral perſons, was reprimanded for it in a civil, 
though ſbarp manner, by one of the chief miniſters 
there, well known for his fleady loyalty to her Ma- 
Jeſty, and his zealous ſervice to the church of Eng- 
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land, under her late perilous, trial. I immediatel 
told the ſecretary, that I knew this muſt be fal 
and miſrepreſented, and that he muſt give me leave 
to ſcratch out that paſſage, which I accordingly 
did; and for fear of any miſtake, I made him give 
me afterwards the whole letter, that I might have it 
in my power. The next day, I ſent for the printer, 
and told him what I had done, and upon further 
thoughts, I ſtifled the whole letter, and the ſecretary 
approved of it. I likewiſe told the printer, that 
when he had any thing relating to Ireland, I had 
the ſecretary's order (which was true) to ſend it me, 
that he might not do injury to men's reputations, 
by what was repreſented to him from ignorant or 
malicious hands in that kingdom. The letter was 
to have been printed this day in the Poſt- Boy, with 
that concluſion reflecting on your Grace, which 
is happily prevented; for although your character 
and ſtation place you above the malice of little peo- 
ple, yet your friends would be extremely concerned 
to ſee your name made 10 bold with in a common 
news- paper. : 

I humbly hope your Grace will not diſapprove 
of what, I have done; at leaſt I have gratified 
my own inclination, in the deſire of ſerving you, 
and beſides, had the opportunity of giving Mr. Se- 
cretary ſome part of your character, | 

I dare lay a wager, that all this happened by the 
groſs underſtandings of ſome people, who miſun- 
derſtood and miſapplied ſomething very innocent 
that came from your Grace. I muſt be ſo bold to 
ſay, that people in that kingdom do very ill un- 
derſtand raillery. I can railly much ſafer here 
with a great miniſter of ſtate, or a dutcheſs, than 
] durſt do there with an attorney or his wife, And 
I can venture to railly with your Grace, although 
I could not do it with many of your clergy. I my- 
ſelf have been a witneſs, when want of” common 
{caſe hath made people offended with your Grace, 

| where 
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where they ought to have been moſt pleaſed. T 
ſay things every day at the beſt tables, which J 
ſhould be turned out of company for if I were in 


Treland. | | 
Here is one Mr. Richardſon, a clergyman, who 


is ſolliciting an affair that I find your Grace ap- 
proveth, and therefore I do him all the ſervice 1 
ean in it. | 

We are now full of the buſineſs of the Iriſh 


| yarn, and I attend among the reſt to engage the 
members I am acquainted with in our intereſt, 


To-morrow we expect it will come on, 
. I will ſhortly write to your Grace ſome account 


how public affairs ſtand: We hope Mr. Harley 


will be abroad in a week. | 
We have news from Bruſſels that the Dauphin 


is dead of an apoplexy. 
I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lord, e 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


JON. SWIFT. 
T wiſh your Grace would incloſe your commands 
to me, directed to Eraſmus Lewis, Eſq; at my 


Lord Dartmouth's office at Whitehall; for 1 
have left off going: to coffechoules, 


eee eee eee 
LETTER VII. 
Chelſea, May to, 111. 


My Lony, | 
J Have had your Grace's letter of April 19. ſome 
time by me, but deferred my anfwer until 1 
tould give ſeme account of what uſe I had made of 
It, 
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it. I went immediately to Mr. Secretary St. John, 
and read moſt of it to him; he was extremely ſa- 
tisfied, and very glad that ſcandalous account, de- 
ſigned to be printed in the Poſt-boy, was ſuppreſſ- 
ed. Mr. Harley was not then quite well — 3 
ſo I ventured (and hope your Grace will not diſap- 
prove it) to ſhew your letter to a gentleman who 
hath a great reſpe& for your Grace, and who told 
me ſeveral others of Ireland were poſſeſſed of that 
report, I truſted the letter with him, and gave 
him leave to read it to them, which he told me he 
did, and that they were all entirely convinced: 
and indeed, as far as I can find, the report is quite 
blown over, and hath left no impreſſion. While 
your Grace's letter was out of hy hands, dining 
with Mr. Harley, he ſaid to me almoſt as ſoon as 
he ſaw me, How came the Archbiſhop of Dublin and 
{ to fall out? I told him I knew what he meant 
but your Grace was altogether miſrepreſented, and 
it muſt come from ſome infamous raſcals, of which 
there never wants a ſet in that kingdom, who 
make it their buſineſs to find wrong characters 
here, &c. He anſwered, that he believed and 
knew eit was as I ſaid. I added, that I had the ho- 
nour to be long known to your Grace, and that 
you were the laſt man ia the kingdom upon whom 
ſuch a report could be fixed with any probability; 
and that ſince he was pleaſed to mention this mat- 
ter firſt, he muſt give me leave, the next time I 
ſaw him, to read a letter I had from your Grace in 
anſwer to one of mine, wherein I had told you of 
ſuch a report ; he faid there was no need, for he 
firmly believed me. I anſwered ſmiling, that 
ſhould not do, for I would never ſuffer a perſon 
for whom I had ſo great an eſteem, to lie under 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of any thing wrong. Laſt Sa- 
turday, after dinner, I was again to wait on him, - 
On that day of the week my Lord Keeper, my 
| Lord Rivers, and Mr. Secretary St. John, always 
Vol. XI. A a uſcd 
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uſed to dine with him before this accident, and 
ſometimes they uſed to let me be of the company, 
This was the firſt Saturday they had met ſince his 
recovery; and I was in tach joy to fee the old 
club met again, chat it affecteth me ſtill, as your 
Grace fees hy my impertinence in mixing it with 


aun account that only relates to yourſelf. I read 


thoſe parts of your letter to him, which I thought 
proper, and both he and the company did very 
Frankly acquit your Grace; and Mr. Harley in 
particular 1poke a good deal of his reſpect and e- 
ſteem for you; and then he repeated. that it was 
no new thing to receive lies from Ireland; which 
1 doubt is ſo true, that no man of diſtinction in 
"that kingdom is ſafe; and Iwith it were poſſible 
i take ſome courſe to prevent the evil. 

As for libels upon your Grace, bating my con- 
cern for the ſouls of the writers, 1 ſhould give you 
joy of them. You would leſs deſerve your ſtation, 
it knaves and fools did not hate you; and whiltt 
' theſe ſets: continue, may your Grace and all good 

men be the object of their averſion. | 

My Lord Keeper, Mr. Harley, and one or two 
more, are immediately to be made peers: The 
town hath been expecting it for ſome time, altho 
the court make it yet a ſecret; but 1 can aſſure 

your Grace of the truth, for the preambles to their 
patents are now drawing, and I ſaw a very hand- 
jome one for Mr. Harley. You will pleaſe not to 
mention this particular, although it will be foon | 
public, but it is yet kept mighty private. Mr. 
Farley is to be Lord Treaſurer. Perhaps before 
the poſt leaves this town, all this will be openly 
told, and then I may be laughed at for being ſo 


| myſterious; but ſo capricious are great men in 


their ſecrets. The firſt authentic aſſurances I had 
of theſe promotions was laſt Sunday, though the 
expectation hath been ſtrong for above a momh. 


We ſuppoſe 23 chat many . will * 
made 
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| made in the employments as ſoon as the ſeſſion, 
. endeth, which will be, I believe, in leſs than a fort- 
$ aight. | I 3 
| Poor Sir Cholmondely Deering, of Kent, was, 
r yeſterday in a duel ſhiot through the body, by ons, 
1 Mr. Thornhill, ia Tochilfields, and died in ſome 
1 hours. | | 26 1101 
. I never mention any thing of the firſt- fruits ei- 
y ther to Mr. Harley or the Duke of Ormond, IE 
1 it be done before his Grace goes over, it is wel 
- and there is an end: If not, I ſhall have the beſt 
$ opportunity of doing it in his abſence; if I thould 
1 ſpeak of it now, perhaps it would be ſo contrive 
n to hinder me from ſolliciting it afterwards; but as 
e ſoon as the Duke is gone, I ſhall learn at the trean 
= fury what he hath done in it, 
: | I am, with the greateſt repect, 
9 My Lord, £44 308 544; 
- Your Grace's moſt dutiful, and 
Obliged humble ſervant, | 

0 J. SWIFT, 
e | 
* have been at this town this fortnight for my 
e health, and to be under a neceſſity of walking 
r | to and from Londom every day, But your 
Grace will pleaſe (till to direct your letter under 
0 | cover to Mr. Lewis. 
n p ; 
OM $4444 $$4$440$$$$#$$$4+3$4$$+$700++$4++ 
* | 
4 LETTER K. 
0 | ; 

| | | London, Tuly 12, 1717. 
n f , 7. | 
4 My Lonp, | 22 
9 1 Now conceive your Grace begins to be a buſy 
$ perſon in council, and parliament, and convo- 
e cation, and perhaps may be coatent to be diverted 
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now and then by an idle letter from hence. We 
have an empty town, the Queen deing ſettled at 
Windſor, and the minifters often there. We are 
ſo weary with expecting further removals, that 
we begin to drop the diſcourſe : Neither am I ſure, 
whether thoſe in power may not differ a little in o- 
Pinion as to that matter. However, it ſeemeth 
generally agreed, that there will be many changes 
fore next ſeſſion, and that it is neceſſary there 
thould be fo. My Lord Peterborow hath been 
ſome time returned, and I have had a good deal of 
talk with him ; or rather, he hath talked a good 
deal to me. He is mightily diſcontented with what 
T writ to him, and which he findeth to be true, 
that there ſeemeth a general diſpoſition among us 
towards a peace. He thinketh his ſucceſsful nego- 
tiations with the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy 
have put us in a better condition than ever to con- 
tinue the war, and will engage to convince me, that ' 
Spain is yet to be had if we take proper meaſures. 
Your Grace knoweth he is a, perſon of great ta- 
lents, but daſhed with ſomething reſtleſs and capri- 
cious in his nature. He told me he came over 
without being recalled, and without one ſervant, 
having ſcattered them in ſeveral parts of Germany. 
I doubt he will not have credit enough with the 
miniſtry ro make them follow his plans; and he is 
ſuch a ſort of perſon as may give good advice, 
which wiſe men may reaſonably refuſe to follow. 
Ir ſeemeth to me, that the miniſtry lie under a 
grievous dilemma from the difficulty of continuing 
the war, and the danger of an ill peace, which. ! 
doubt whether all their credit with the Queen and 
country would ſupport them under : Bur my Lord 
Treaſurer is a ſtranger to fear, and hath all that 
courage which innocence and good ſenſe can give 
a man, and the moſt free from avarice of any one 
living; both which are abſolutely neceſſary for his 
ſtation in this junfture, He was ſaying a thing to 
| me 
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me ſome days ago, which I believe is the great 


maxim he proceedeth by, that wiſdom in public 
affairs was not what is commonly believed the form · 
ing of ſchemes with remote views; but the making, 
ny of ſuch incidents as happen; It was thought 
my Lord Marr * would have ſucceeded as ſecreta- 
ry upon the Duke of Queenſbery's death; but the 
court ſeemeth now diſpoſed ro have no-third ſe- 
eretary, which was a uſclefs charge. The Queen 
hath been extremely ill, ſo as for four-and-twenty 


hours people were in great pain; but ſheihath been 


fince much better, and voided abundance of gra- 
vel, &c, Our expedition under Mr. Hill is faid to 
be towards the ſouth ſeas, but nothing is known: 
I told a great man who is deepeſt in the project of 
it, that I had no good opinion of theſe expeditions, 


which hitherto never fuccecded with us. He ſaid 
he would venture ten to one on the ſucceſs of it, 


provided no ill accident happened by ſtorms; and 
that it was concerted with three or four great Priu - 
des abroad. 4K 

As to the firſt-fruits, I muſt inform your Grace, 
that the whole affair lieth exactly as it did for ſome 
months paſt. The Duke and his people nevee 


thought, or at leaſt never meddle in it, uutil ſome 


days before they went, and then they were told at 
was not already done; and my Lord Freaſurer di- 
rected that it ſhould be an inſtruction to the Lor 


Lieutenant to mention in his ſpecch to purliament, 
that the Queen had done it, &c. But they took 


no ſort of care to finiſh che matter, and carry the 
inſtrument over with them, which they might have 


done, had they begun timely, and applied them 


ſelves; and as the Biſhops ſuperſeded me, I did 
not preſume to meddle further in it; But I chiak 


this may be a leſſon, that ia all ſuch caſes as theſe 


-+ This Earl of Marr was one of the fiyſt that entered cs 
rebellion in Scotlagd in _— of the Pretender ia the year 75. is 
a J | 
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it is neceflary to have fome good ſollicitor, and 
not leave things wholely to great men: Nay, 
fo little did the Duke engage in this matter, that 
my Lord Treaſurer told me yeſterday (although 
that is a ſecret) that the very draught they had 
made upon my application was forme way or other 
miſlaid between the Queen and himſelf, and could 
not be found; but, however, that another ſhould 
toon be drawn : And his Lordihip commanded 


me to inform your Grice and my Lords the Bi- 


ſhops, that, with the firſt convenience the inſtru- 


ment ſhould be prepared and ſent over, which 


vour Grace will pleaſe to let them know. I was 
of opinion with my Lord Treaſurer, that it ſhould 
be done by a deed from the Queen, without an act 
of parliament, and that the Biſhops ſhould be 
made a corporation for the management of it. 
Your Grace ſees I write with much freedom, be- 
cauſe I am ſure I can do it ſafely, 

I have been engaging my Lord Treaſurer and the 
other great men in a project of my own, which they 
tell me they will embrace, eſpecially his Lordſhip. 
He is to erect ſome kind of ſociety or academy un- 
der the patronage of the miniſters, and protection 
of the Queen, for correcting, enlarging, poliſhing, 
and fixing our language. The methods muſt be 


left to the ſociety ; only I am writing a letter to my 


Lord Treaſurer by way of propofal and ſome ge- 
neral hints, which I deſign to publiſh, and he ex- 
Qeth from me. All this may come to nothing, 
although I find the ingenious and learned men of 
all my acquaintance fall readily in with it; and ſo 
1 hope will your Grace, if the deſign can be well 
executed, I would deſire at leaſure ſome of your 
Grace's thoughts on this matter, | 
I hope your Grace will take advantage of the 
times, and ſee whether your violent houſe of com- 
mons will fall in with ſome good law for the benefit 
of the church, as their much betters have 2 it 
| re = 
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here: And I think the convocation could not be 
better employed than in eonſidering what good law 
is wanting for the church, and endeavour to have 
it paſſed, rather than in branghng upon trifles, 
The church hath fo few happy occaſions, that we 
ought to let none of them flip, I take up too much 
of your Grace's time, and therefore, begging your 
prayers and blefling. I remain, with the greateſt 
rejpect, | 
. Your Grace's 
Moſt dutiful, humble ſervant, 
J. SWIFT. 


$$++$$$4+++$$+0$5+$+$$+03++t+$++$+$$4+ 
LETTER 3. 
London, Auguft 15. 1711. 


My Lok n, 8 
Have been at Windſor a fortnight, from whence 


I returned two days ago, and met a letter at my 


lodging from your Grace, dated July 25, I was 
told it was ſent to Mr. Manly's houſe (your poſt- 
maſter's ſon) and by him to me; ſo thai I ſuppoſe 
your Grace did not direct to Mr, Lewis as former- 
ly, otherwiſe I ſhould have had it at Windſor. 
The miniſters. go uſually down to Windſor on Sa- 
turday, and return on Monday or Tueſday follow- 
lowing. I had little opportunity of talking with 
my Lord Treaſurer, ſeeing him only at court, or 
at ſuppe rs at third places, or in much company at 
his own lodgings. Yeſterday I went to viſit bim 
after dinner, but did not ſtay above an hour, be- 
cauſe buſineſs called him out. I read to him that 
part of your Grace's letter which expreſſetk your 
Grace'sreſpe&t, to him. and he received them perfectly 


well. He told me he had lately received à letter from 
the biſhops of Ireland, ſubſcribed (as I remember) 
by ſeventeen, acknowledging his favour about the 


fir ſt· 
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firſt - fruits. I told his Lordſtiip that ſome people 
in Ireland doubted whether the Queen had granted 
them before the Duke of Ormond was declared 
lieutenant; yes, he ſaid, ſure T remembered 
it was immediately upon my application. I ſaid, I 
heard the Duke himſe'f took no merit on that ac- 
count. He anſwered, No, he was fare he did nor, 
de was the honeſteſt gentleman alive: Bur, ſaid he, 
it is the Queen that did it, and ſhe alone ſhall have 
the merit; and FT muſt be fo tree as to tell your 
Grace that the grudging, ungrateful manner of 
ſome people, which, upon ſcveral occaſions, I 
could not but give him hints of for my juſtifica- 
tion, hath not been prudent. I am ſure it hath 
hindered me from-any thoughts of purſuing ano- 
ther affair of yet greater conſequence, which I had 
good hopes of compaſſing. What cat be the matter 
with thoſe people? Do I afk either money or 
thanks of them? Have I done any hurt to the bu- 
fineſs ? My Lord Treaſurer told me, he had ſent 
the letter over about the firſt-truits, I never in- 
quired imo the particulars : He fays, he will very 
_ foon anſwer the Biſhops letter to himſelf, and will 
ſhew me both letter and anfwer ; but I ſha'l not 
put him in mind, unleſs he remembers it of his 
on accord. Nor, with great ſubmiſſion to your 
"Grace, can J prevail on my own pride to deſire he 
would make any mention of me in his anſwer, 
'Your Grace is convinced, that unleſs I write a 
_ heap of lies, the Queen had granted that affair be- 
fore my Lord Duke was named. I deſire to con- 
vince no body elfe ; and, ſince the thing is done, 
it is not of any conſequence who were inftrumental 
ll in it. | could not forbear yeſterday reminding my 
Lord Treafurer of what I ſaid to Mr. Southwell | 


before his Lordſhip, when he came to take his | 
leave before he went to Ireland; which was, that 
1 hoped Mr. Southwell would let the Biſhops and 
clergy of Ireland know that my Lord Treaſurer had 
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long ſince (before the Duke was governor) pe- 

vailed on the Queen to remit the firſt-fruits, &c. 
and that it was his Lordſhips work, as the grant of 
the ſame favour in England had formerly been. 

My Lord "Treaſurer did then acknowledge it before 
Mr. Southwell, and I think Mr. Southwell ſhould 

have acted accordingly ; but there is a great deal of 
ignorance, as well as ill-will, in all this matter. 
The Duke of Ocmond himſelf, had he engaged ia 
it, could only act as a ſolicitor, Every body knows, 
that the Lord Treaſurer in ſuch cafes muſt be ap- 
plied to (and only he) by the greateſt perſons. I 
ſhould think the people of Ireland might rather be 
pleaſed to ſee one of their own country able to find 
ſome credit at court, and in a capacity to ſerve 

them, eſpecially one that doth it without any other 
proſpect than that of ſerving them. I know, not 
any of the Biſhops from whom I can expect any 

favour, and.there are not may upon whom a man 
of any figure could have ſuch deſigns ; but I will 


be revenged; for whenever it licth in my powet. L 
will ſerve the church and kingdom, although they 


thou'd uſe me much worſe. I ſhall dine to-morrow 
with Lord Treaſurer, and perhaps I may then fee 
the anſwer he is to write. I thought to have ſent 
this letter away to-night; but I have been inter- 
1upted by buſineſs. I go to Windſor again on Sa- 
turday for a day or two, but I will leave this be- 
hind to be ſent to the poſt. 

Auguſt 21. I had wrote thus far, and was 
forced to leave off, being hurried away to Windſor 
by my Lord Treaſurer, from whence I returned 
but laſt night. His Lordſhip gave me a paper, 
which he ſaid he had promiſed me; I put it in my 
pocket, thinking it was about ſomething elſe we 
had been talking over; and I never looked into it 
until juſt now, when I find it to be my Lord Pri- 
mate's letter to his Lardſhip, with an incloſed one 

from 


| 
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ſrom the Biſhops, With ſubmiſſion, I take it to 
be dry enough, although I ſhall not tell his Lord- 
ſhip ſo: They ſay, they are informed his Lord/hip- 
had a great fart in, &c. I think they ſhould 
either have told who it was informed them fo, 
ſince it was a perſon commiſſioned by themſelves; 
or at leaſt ſaid they were aſſured And, as for 

thoſe words, a great part, I know no body elſe had 
any except the Goth herſelf, I cannot tell whe- 
ther my Lord hath writ an anſwer, having ſaid no- 
thing to him of it ſince he gave me the letters, nor 
ſhall I defire to fee it. 

As to the convocation, I remember both my 
Lord "Treaſurer and Mr St. John ſpoke to me a- 
bout the matter, and were of the ſame opinion with 
your Grace, that it was wholely in the Queen's 
choice; I excuſed giving my opinion, being whote- 
9 uninformed; and I have heard nothing of it 

ace. 

My Lord Keeper gave me yeſterday a bundle- of 
Triſh votes at Windſor, and we talked a good deal 
about the quarrel berween the Lords and Com- 
mons : I ſaid the fault lay in not Ciffolving the 
parliament; which I had mentioned to the Duke of 
Ormond, and often to fome of thoſe who were 
thought to have moſt credit with him. But they 
ſeemed to believe as I did, that any Iriſh parlia- 
ment would yield to any thing that any chief go- 
vernour pleaſed; and to it would be a needleſs 
trouble. 

Wie reckon for certain, that Mr, Hill with his 
fleet is gone to Quebec. hates 4 

Mrs. Maſham + is every minute expectiag to 

| | lie 

* This lady's Euſhand, Charles Maham, Eſq; was created Baron 

Maſtam of Oates, in the county of Eſſex, Dec. 314711. 
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lie in. Pray God preferve her life, which is of 
great importance. I am, with the greateſt re- 
ſpect, : : 
My Lord, 
Your 'Grace's moſt dutiful, 


And moſt humble ſervant, 
J. SWIFT. 


The Qneen hath got a light fit of the gout. The 
privy ſeal is not yet diſpoſed. of, | 
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Windſor-caftle, Oct. 1. 1711. 

My Loxn, | 
T HAD the honour of a long letter from your 

Grace juſt a month ago, which 1 forbore acknow- 
ledging ſooner, becauſe I have been ever ſince per- 
petually toſſed between this and London, and, part- 
ly, becauſe there had nothing happened that might 
make a letter worthy the peruſal It is the opinion 
of ſome great perſons here, that the words which the 
houſe of commons took amils in your addreſs, might 
very well bear an application that concerned only 
my Lord Wharton. I find they are againſt. my 
opinion, that a new parkament ſhould have 
been called; but all agree it muſt now be diſ- 
ſolved : But in ſhort we are ſo extremely buſy here, 
that nothing of Ireland is talked on above a day or 
two; that of the city + election I have ofteneſt 
heard of; and the proceeding of your court in it, 
it is thought, might have been wiſer, I find your 
Grace ſecmeth to be of my opinion, and ſo I told 


* Dublin, 
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my Lord Treaſurer, I think your Cilmainham {| 


project of an addreſs was a very fooliſh one, and 
that for the reaſon of thoſe who were againſt it, I 
hope Ireland will foon be equally convinced 
with us here, that if the Pretender be in any 
body's thoughts, it is of thoſe they leaſt dream, 
and who now are in no condition of doing miſchief 
to any but themſelves, As for your convocation, 
I believe every thing there will terminate in good 


wiſhes. You can do nothing now, and will not 


meet again theſe two years, and then I ſuppoſe 
only to give money, and away, 'There ſhould me- 


thinks, in the interval, be ſome propoſals. conſi- 


dered and agreed upon by the. biſhops and principal 
men of the clergy, to have all ready againſt the 
next morning; and even that J deſpair of, for a 
thouſand reaſons too tedious to mention. 

My admiring at the odd proceedings of thoſe a- 
mong the biſhops and clergy who are angry with 
me forgetting their firſt- fruits was but a form of 


ſpeech, I cannot ſincerely wonder at any proceed- 
ings in numbers of men, and eſpecially (I muſt 


venture to ſay fo) in lreland. Mean time it is a 


good jeſt to hear my Lord Treaſurer, ſaying 
often, before a deal of company, that it was I that 
got the clergy of Ireland their firſt- fruits; and, 


general:y with this addition, that it was befcre the 
Duke of Ormond was declared Lord-licutenanr, 
His Lordſhip hath long deſigned an anſwer to the 
letter he received from the Biſhops ; he hath told 


me ten times he would do it to-morrow, He goeth 


to London this day, but I continue here tor a 
week. I thall refreſh his memory, and engage my 


I ſuppoſe 


t The high ſheriff and the grand Jury of the county of Dublin 
meet here, and prepare addreſſes ; examine affidavits, and find bills 
ot indictment, Civil and criminal cau es are alſo tried here, ; 
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I ſuppoſe your Grace cannot but hear in general of 
ſome ſteps that are making towards a peace. There 
came out ſome time ago an account of Mr. Prior's 
journey to France, pretended to be a tranſlation, 
and is a pure invention from beginning to the end: 
I will let your Grace into the ſecret of it. The cla - 
mours of a party againſt any peace without Spain, 
and railing at the miniſtry, as if they defigned to 
ruin us, occaſioned that production, out of indig- 
nity and contempt, by way of furniſhing fools with 
ſomething to talk of ; and it hath had a very great 
effect. Mean time your Grace may count that a 
peace is going forward very faſt, Mr. Prior was 
aCtually in France, and there are now two miniſters 
from that court in London, which you may be 
pretty ſure of, if you believe what I tell you, that 
1 ſupped with them myſelf in the houſe where I am 
now writing, Saturday laſt: neither do I find it to 
be a very great ſecret; for there were two gentle- 
men more with us beſides the inviior. However, 
I defire your Grace to {ay nothing of it, becauſe it 
may look like lightneſs in me to tell it; Mr. Prior 
was with us too, but what their names are I can- 
not tell; for I believe thoſe they paſſed by when I 
was there are not the real ones. All matters are 
agreed between France and us, and very much to 
the advantage and honour of England ; but I be- 
lieve no further ſteps will be taken without giving 
notice to the allies I do not tell your Grace one 
ſyllable, as coming from any great miniſter, and 
therefore I do not betray them. But there are o- 
ther ways of picking out things in a court : how- 
ever, I muſt deſire you will not diſcover any of 
theſe little particulars, nor cite me upon any ac- 
. count at all; for great men may think I tell things 
from them, although I have them from other 
hands; in which laſt caſe only I venture. to repeat 
them to one I can confide in, and one at ſo great 
a diſtance as your Grace. 22 
Vol. XI. B b I humbly 
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I humbly thank your Grace for the good opinion 
you are pleaſed to have of me, and for your advice 
which ſeemeth to be wholely grounded on it. As 
to the firſt, which relateth to my fortune, I ſhall 
never be able to make myſelf believed how indif- 
ferent I am about it. I fometines have the plea- 
ſure of making that of others; and 1 f-ar it is too 
2 a pleaſure to be a virtue, at leaſt in me. 
Perhaps in Ireland, I may not be able to prevent 
contempt any other way than by making my for- 
tune; but then it is my comfort, that contempt in 
Treland will be no fort of mortification to me. 
When I was laſt in Ireland, I was above half the 
time retired to one ſcurvy acre of ground, and al- 
ways left it with regret. I am as well received and 
known at court, as perhaps any man ever was of 
my level: I have formerly been the like. I lef: it 
then, and will perhaps leave it now (when they 
pleaſe to.let me) without any concern, but what a 
few months will remove. It is my maxim (o leave 
great miniſters to do as they pleaſe ; and if I can- 
not diſtinguiſh myſelf by being uleful in ſuch a 
way, as becometh a man of conſcience and honour, 
T can do no more; for I never will folicit for my- 
ſelf, although I often do for others, | 
The other part of your Grace's advice to be 
ſome way uſeful to the church and to the public 
by any talent you are pleaſed to think I poſſeſs, is 
the only thing for which I would defire ſome fet- 
tlement that would make me full maſter of my 
time. I have often thought of ſome ſubjects, 
wherein I believed I might ſucceed : but, my Lord, 
to aſk a man floating at fea, what he deſigned to 
do when he gets on ſhore, is too haſty a queſtion : 
let him get there firſt, and reſt and dry himſelf, 
and then look about him. I have been pretty well 
known to ſeveral great men in my life; and it was 
their duty, if they thought I might have been of 
uſe, to put me into a capacity for it; but I never 
| yet. 
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yet knew one great man in my life, who was not 
every day ſwayed by other motives in diſtributing 
his . whatever reſolutions he had pretended 
to make to the contrary. I was ſaying a thing the o- 
ther day to my Lord Keeper, which he approved of, 
and which 1 believe may be the reaſon of this : it 
was, that perſons of tranſcendent merit forced their 
way in ſpight ot all obſtacles : but thoſe whoſe me- 
rit was of a ſecond, third, or fourth rate, were 
ſeldom able to do any thing; becauſe the knaves 
and dunces of the world, had all the impudence, 
aſſiduity, flattery, and ſervile eompliance divided 
among them, which kept them perpetually in the 
way, and engaged every body to be their ſolicitors, 
I was aſking a great miniſter a month ago how he 
could p oſſibly happen to pick out a certain perſon 
to employ in a commiſſion of diſcovering abuſes, 
who was the moſt notorious for the conftant prac» 
tice of the greateſt abuſes in that very kind, and 
was very well known not to be at all reformed ? He 
faid he knew all this; but what would 1 have him 
to do? I anſwered, fend any one of your footmen, 
and command him to chuſe out the firſt likely, 
grnteel fellow he ſees in the ftreets; for ſuch a one. 
might poſtibly be honeſt, but he was ſure the other 
was not; and yct they have employed him. 

I promiſe your Grace that this ſnall be the laſt” 
fally F will ever make to court, and that J will re-“ 
turn as ſoon as | can have leave. I have no great 
pleaſure in my preſent manner of living, often in- 
volved in things that perplex me very much, and 
which try my patience to the utmoſt teazed every 
day by ſolicitors, who have fo little ſenſe as io 
think I havecither credit or inclination to be their's, 
although they ſee I am able to get nothing for my- 
ſelf, But I find I am grown very tedious, and 
therefore conclude with the greateſt refſpe&t, 

My Lord, your Grace's 
Moit duviful, and moſt humble ſervant, 
B b 2 LET. 
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| London, Nov. 8, 1711, 

My Loxp, | 
1 Cannot in conſcience take up your Grace's time 

wich an em̃pty letter; and it is not every day one 
can furniſh what will be worth your reading. 1 
had all your Grace's packets, and I humbly thank 
your Grace for your good inſtruftions to me, 
which I ſhall obſerve as ſoon as ever it ſhall pleafe 
God to put me into a way of life, where I can 
have leifure for ſuch ſpeculations. 

In above twenty years that I have known ſome- 
thing of courts and miniſters, | never faw ſo ſtrange 
and odd a complicated diſpoſition of affairs as what 
we have had for fix weeks paſt, The facts your 
Grace may have met with in every common news- 
paper; but the ſprings of them are hardly diſco- 
verable even by thoſe who had moſt opportunity of 
obſerving, Neither do I find thoſe who ſhould 
know beſt agree vpon the matter, There is a per- 
petual trial of ſki!t between thoſe who are out and 
thoſe whoare in; aad the former are gencrally 
more induſtrious at watching opportunities. Lait 
September at Windfor the Duke of Somerſet *, 
who had not been at cabinet-council for many 
months, was adviſed by the late miniſtry to appear 
there, but the reſt refuſed to fit with him; and the 
council was put off until ncxt day, when the Duke 
went to a horie-race, This was declaring open 
war, and ever fince both he and his Dutcheſs (who 
is in great favour) have been ufing all foirs of 
meansto break the prefent miniſtry, Mrs. Matham 


* Sce the hiſtory ef the laſt {ſion of parlament, and of ihe peace 
of Utiecht. © 2 
Was 
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was abſent two months from Windſor, with lying 
in at Kenſington, and my Lord Treaſurer ſix 
weeks by indiſpoſition. Some time before the ſeſ- 
fion, the Duke abovementioned went to all thoſe 
Lords who, by the narrowneſs of their fortunes, 
have depended on the court, and engaged them to 
vote againſt the miniſtry, by alluring them it was 
the Queen's pleaſure, He is faid to have added 
other powerful motives, Bothmar's “ memorial was 
publiſhed juſt at that juncture, as Hoffman the 
Emperor's reſident had ſome time before printed 
The French king's propoſitions. It is confidently 

affirmed by thoſe who ſhould know, that money 
was plentitully ſcattered. By theſe and ſome other 
accidents the vote was carried againſt the miniſtry; 
and every body of either party underftood the thing. 


as intended dire&y againſt my Lord Treaſurer's 


head. The Houſe of Lords made a very ſhort | 
adjournment, and were preparing ſome reſolutions 
and addreſſes of the moſt dangerous importance. 
We had a very melancholy Chriſtmas, and the 
moſt fearleſs perſons were ſhaken : for our great 
danger. lay where I cannot tell your Grace at this 
diſtance, The thing wiſhed for was the removal 
of the Somerſet family; but that could not be 
done, nor yet is. After ſome time the Queen de- 
clared herlelf as you have heard, and twelve nec 
lords were created: My Lord Nottingham's game 
in this affair hath been moſt talked of, and ſeve - 

ral hard things ſaid of him are affirmed to be true. 
The diſſenting miniſters in this town were confult- 
ed about the occaſional bill, and agreed to ir, for 
what reaſons T' cannot learn; that which is offered 
not ſatisfying me, that they were afraid of worſe, 
J believe they expected an entire change of mini- 
ſtry and meaſures, and a new parliament, by which 


* Barory Bor HNA envey extraordinary fr. mi che Elector of Ha- 
never, aftcrwards King GEORGE I, 


B b 3. in 
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it might be repealed, and have inſtead ſome law to 
their advantage. 'The Duke of Marlborough's re- 
moval bath paſſed very ſilently ; the particular rea- 
ſons for it I muft tell your Grace ſome other time; 
but how it will paſs abroad I cannot anſwer. 
People on both fides conclude from ait, that the 
peace is certain, but the concluſion is ill-dcawn: 
the thing would have been done, although we had 
been ſure of continuing the war. We are terribly 
afraid of Prince Eugene's coming, and therefore it 
was put off until the reſolutions were taken. Be- 
fore he came out of his yackt, he aſked how many 
lords were made ? he was a quarter of an hour 
with the Queen, on Sunday about ſeven at night. 
The great men reſolve to entertain him in their 
turns; and we ſuppoſe it will end in a journey of 
pleaſure, We are ſo confidently told of the Duke 
of Somerſet's being out, that I writ to the Dean 
of St. Patrick's. A man of quality told me, he 
had it from my Lord Keeper, whom I afked next 
day, and found it a miſtake ; but it is impoſlible 
io fence againſt all lies: however, it is ſtill expect- 
ed that the Duke will be out, and that many other 
removes will be made. Lord Ranelagh died on 
Sunday morning; he was very poor and needy, 
and could hardly ſupport himſelf for want of a 
penſion, which uſed to be paid him, and which 
his friends ſolicited as a thing of perfect charity. 
He died hard, as their term of art is here, to ex- 
preſs the woeful ſtate of men, who diſcover no 
religion at their death. | | 

he town-talk is, that the Duke of Ormond 
will go no more to Ireland, but be ſucceeded by 
the Duke of Shrewſbury, who is a very great and 
excellent perſon ; and I will hold a wager that your 
Grcae vil be an admirer of his Dutcheſs: if they 
go, I will certainly order herto make all advances to 
you; but this is only general report of which . 
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know nothing at court, although I think it not al- 
together improbable. | 
We have yet heard nothing of my Lord Privy 
Seal. Buys the Dutch envoy went to Holland I 
think at the ſame time. Buys is a great pretender” 
to politics, and always leaves the company with 
great expreſſions of ſatisfaction that he hath con- 
vinced them all: he took much pains to perſuade 
me out of ſome opinions; and although all he ſaid 
did but fix me the deeper, he told the miniſtry 
how ſucceſsful he had been, TI have got poor Dr. 
King *, who was ſome time in Ireland, to be Ga- 
zetteer, which will be worth 2501. per annum to 
him, if he be diligent and ſober, for which I am 
engaged, I mention this becauſe I think he was 
under your Grace's protection when he was in Ire- - 
land, n 

By what I gather from Mr. Southwell, I believe 
your Grace itandeth very well with the Duke of 
Ormond ; and it is one great addition to my eſteem 
for Mr, Southwell, that he is entirely your Grace's 
friend and humble ſervant, dclighting to do you 
juſtice upon all occaſions, 

| I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
Your Grace's moſt dutitul, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


1 — 33 


— 
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— — 1712. 
My Lorny, 
ERH APS you will be content to know ſome 
circumſtances of affairs here. The Duke of 


* Author of Murry of MounTown, (a moſt delightful village 
to the ſouth of Dublin, near the ſea), and ſeveral other good poems. 
He alſo tranſlated Hoz acz's Art of Pottry into Er tliſh verſe. 


Somerſet 
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Somerſet uſually leaveth Windſor on Saturday, 
when the miniſters go down thither, and returns 
not until they are gone. On Sunday ſevennight, 
contrary to cuſtom, he was at Windfor, and a ca- 
binet-council was to be held at night; but after 
waiting a long time, word was brought out, that 
there would be no cabinet. Next day it was held, 
and then the Duke went to a horſe race about 
three miles off. This began to be whiſpered ; and 
at my return to town they had got in the city; but 
not the reaſon ; which was. that Mr. Secretary St. 
John refuſed to ſit if the Duke was there, Laſt 
Sunday the Duke was there again; but did not 
otter to come to the cabinet, which was held with- 
out him. I hear the Duke was adviſed by his 
friends of the other party to make this ſtep, The 
ſecretary ſaid to ſome of his acquaintance, that he 
would not fit with a man who had fo often betray- 
ed them, &c, You know the Dutcheſs of Somerſet 
is a great favourite, and hath got the Dutcheſs of 
Marlborough's key, She is infinuating, and a 
woman of iatrigue, and will, E believe, do what 
ill offices ſhe cam to the ſecretary. 'They would 
have hindered her coming in: but the Queen faid,. 
FF it were ſo, that ſhe,could not have what ſer— 
vants ſhe liked, the could not fiad how her condi-- 
tion was mended. I take the fafety of the preſent: 
miniſtry to conſiſt in the agreement of three great 
men, Lord Keeper, Lord Treaſurer, and Mr. Se- 
cretary, and ſo I have often told them together 
between jeſt and earneſt, and wo of them ſepa- 
rately wick more ſeriouſneſs. And Ttbink they 
entirely love one another; their differences are not 
of weight to break their union. They vary a little 
about their notions: of a certain general. I will not 
ſay more at this diſtance, I do not fee well how 
they can be without the ſecretary, who hath very 
great abilities both for the cabinet and the parlia. 
ment, The torics in the city are a little diſcon-- 

| tented, 
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tented, that no further changes are made in em- 
ploy ments, of which | cannot learn the ſecret, altho” 
I have heard ſeveral, and from ſuch who might tell 
the true one if they would, One is, that Lord Freaſu- 
rer profeſſeth he is at a loſs to find perſons qualined 
for ſeveral places: another, (which is leſs believed) 
that the Queen interpoſeth : a third, that it is a 
trimming diſpoſition, I am apt to think that he 
finds the call for employments greater than he can 
anſwer, if there were five times as many to diſpoſe 
of; and | know particularly, that he diſliketh very 
much the notion of people, that every one is to be 
turned out, The treaſurer is much the greateſt 
miniſter I ever knew : regluar in life, with a true 
ſenſe of religion, an excellent ſcholar, and a good 
divine. of a very mild and affable diſpoſition, in- 
trepid in his notions, and indefatigable in buſineſs, 
an utter deſpiſer of money for himſelf, yet frugal 
(perhaps to an extremity) for the public. In pri- 
vate company he is wholely difengaged, and very 
facetious, like one who had no buſineſs at all, He 
never wants a reſerve upon any emergency, which 
would appear deſperate to others, and maketh 
little uſe of thoſe thouſand projectors and ſchema- 
tiſts, who are daily plying him with their viſions, 
but to be thoroughly convinced by the compariſon, 
that bis own notions are the beſt. | 
I am, wy Lord, 
Wich the greateſt reſpect, 
Your Gracc's 


Moſt obedient, c. 
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7 Londen, March 29, 1712. 
My Lond, | 

1 Cannot aſk pardon for not ſooner acknowledg- 

ing your Grace's letter, becauſe that would look 

PIE 7 
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as if T thought mine were of conſequence. Either 
I grow weary of politics, or am out of the way of 
them, or there is leſs ſtirring than uſual; and, 
indeed, we are, all in ſuſpenſe at preſent ; but I am 
told that in ten or twelve days time we ſhall know 
what the iſſue will be at Utrecht. I can only tell 
your Grace, that there are ſome unlucky circum- 
{tances not proper to be truſted to a letter, which 
have hitherto retarded this great work : Mihi lu- 
dibria rerum mortalium cunctis in negotiis obverſaniur, 
Mean time we are wich great difficulty railing funds 
upon which to borrow five millions. One of thoſe 
funds is a tax upon paper, and I think 3o per cent. 
upon imported books, and of ſuch a nature as L 
could not yeſterday forbear ſaying to my Lord 
Treaſurer and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that, inſtead of preventing ſmall papers and libels, 
it will leave nothing elſe for the preſs, I have not 
talked ro the Duke of Argyle upon the affairs of 


Spain, ſince his return; but am told he affirms it 


impoſſible for us to carry on the war there by our 
former methods. The Duke of Ormond is ex- 
pected to go in two or three days for Flanders, 
And what I writ to your Grace ſome months ago 
of the Duke of Shrewſbury ſucceeding to govern 
Ireland, will, I {uppoſe, be ſoon declared. I was 


the other daytto ite the Dutcheſs, and reported your 


Grace's compliments, which ſhe took very well; 
and J told her I was reſolved your Grace and the 
ſhould be very good acquaintance, I believe the 
ſpirit o your Houghers is got into our Mzhawks, 
who are till very troubleſome, and every night 
cut ſome body or other over the face ; and commit 
a hundred iuſolent barbarkies, | 

There was never the leaſt deſign of any impeach- 
ment againſt the Duke of Marlborough and it 
was his own great weakneſs, or the folly of his 
friends, that the thing went ſo far as it did, 
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I know not whether it is, that people have talk- 
ed themſelves hoarſe: but for fome wecks paſt, we 
have heard leſs of the Pretender than formerly. 
ſuppoſe it is like a faſhion got into Ireland when it 
is out here: but in my conſcience, I do not think a- 
ny one perſon in the court or miniſtry here, deſigns 
any more to bring in the Pretender than the Great 
Turk. 1 hope Mr. Harley, who is now on his jour- 
ney to Hanover, will give that court a truer opinion 
of perſons and things, than they have hitherto con- 
ceived, And if your Grace knew the inſtrument 
through which theſe falſe opinions have beep in- 
ſuſcd, you would allow it another inſtance of the 
Ludibrium rerum mortalium. And your Grace can- 
not but agree, that it is ſomething fingular for the 
P:ince in poſſeſſiun to make perpetual advances, 
and the preſumptive heir ſtanding off and ſuſpi- 
cious. 

I know not whether your Grace hath conſider- 
ed the poſition that my Lord Treafurer is viſible 
in. 'The late miniſtry and their adherents contels 
themſelves fully refolved to have his head, when- 
ever it is in their power; and were prepared upon 
the beginning of the ſeſſions, when the vote 
was carried againft any peace without Spain, to 
move that he thould be ſent to the tower: At the 
ſame time, his friends, and the tories in general, 
are diſcontented at his ſlowneſs in the changing of 
commiſſions and employments, to which the weak- 
nels of the court-intereit, in the houſe of Lords, 


is wholly imputed ; neither do I find, that thoſe in 


the greateſt ſtations, or moſt in the confidence of 
my Lord Treaſurer, are able to account for this 
proceeding, or ſcem ſatisfied with it I have en- 
deavoured to ſolve this difficulty another way; and 
J fancy J am in the right, from words I have heard 
let fall: But whatever be the cauſe, the contc- 


The 
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The Queen is in very good health, but d6th not 
uſe as much exerciſe as ſhe ought, Pray God pre- 
ſerve her. many years ! 

A proje&or hath lately applied to me to recom- 
mend him to the miniſtry about an invention for 
finding out the longitude. He hath given in a peti- 
tion to the Queen by Mr. Sec. St. John. I un- 
derſtand nothing of the mathematics, but am told 
it is a thing as improbable as the philoſopher's 
ſtone, or perpetual motion, 

I lately writ a letter of about thirty pages to 
Lord Treaſurer, by way of propoſal! forun acade- 
my, to correct, enlarge, and aſcertain the Englith 
language. Ang he and I have named above twwen- 
ty perſons of both parties to be members, I will 
ſhortly print the letter: And J hope ſomething will 
come of it, Your Grace ſees I am a projector 
toO. 

Jam, with great reſpect, 


My Lord, 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
J. SWIFT. 
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LETTER XV. 


London, May 20, 1712. 
My Lok p, | : 
HEN I had the honour of your Grace's let- 
ter of March 27, I was lying ill of a cruel 


diſorder which ſtill purſueth me, although not with 


ſo much violence; and J hope your Grace will par- 
don me, if you find my letter to be that of one 
who writeth in pain. You ſee my Lord, how 
things are altered. The talk of a new W 
or 
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for Ireland is dropped. The ſecret is, that the 
Duke of Ormond had the promiſe of a penſion in 
caſe he loſt his government; but my Lord Treaſu- 
rer is ſo exceſſively thrifty, that, ro ſave charges, 
he lets the Duke keep it; and beſides, there are 
ſome other circumſtances not proper for a letter, 
which have great weight in this matter. I count 
upon it, that whatever governor goeth over under 
this miniſtry, a new parliament will be called. Vet 
J was told that the Duke of Shrewſbury was pitch- 
ed on as a ſort of medium between, &c. He is a per- 
ſon of admirable qualities; and if he were ſomewhat 
more active, and leſs timorous in buſineſs, no 
man would be thought comparable to him. | 
The moderate of the other party ſeem now con- 
tent to have a peace, and all our talk and expec- 
tations are full of it; but I proteſt to your Grace 
I know not what to write upon this ſubject, nei- 
ther could I tell what to fay, ff I had the honor to 
be with you. Upon Lord Strafford's “ coming o- 


ver the ſtocks are fallen, although I expected, and 


J thought with reaſon, that they would rife. There 
is a trade between ſome here, and ſome in Holland 
of ſecrets and lies, and there are ſome among us 
whoſe poſts let them into an imperfect knowledge 
of things, which they cannot coneeal. This mix- 
ture maketh up the town-talk, governs the price 
of ſtocks, and hath often a great deal of truth in 
it: Beſides, public affairs have often ſo many ſud- 
den turns and incidents, that even thoſe behind the 


| turtain can hardly pronounce for a week; Iam 


ſenſible that I have often deceived your Grace with 
my wiſe inuendos, Yet I verily think that my in- 
telligence was right at the moment I ſent it. If I 
had writ to your Grace ſix days ago, I would have 


ventured to have given you hopes that a peace 


* His Lordſhip was one of the plenipotentiarics at the treaty of 


Utrecht, + 
w. uld 
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would ſoon appear, and upon conditions wholely 
ſurpriſing and unexpected. I ſay this to you 
wholely in confidence, and I know nothing yet to 
change my opinion, except the deſponding talk of 
the town, for I ſee nothing yet in the contrivances 
of the miniſters. It ſeems generally agreed that 
the preſent Dauphin cannot live, and upon that 
depend many meaſuses to be taken. This after- 
noon, the bill for appointing commiſſioners to in- 
quire into the grants, Gc. was throwa out of the 
houſe of Lords, the voices being equal, which is 
a great diſappointment to the court, and matter of 
triumph to the other party, But it may poſſibly 
be of the worſt conſequence to the grants next ſei- 
fon, when it it probable the miniſtry will be better 
fettled, and able to procure a majority. 


Jam, with great reſpect, 
| My Lord, 
Your Grace's 
.Moſt dutiful, and 
Moſt humble ſervent, 
JON. SWIFT. 
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LETTER XVI. 


Renfington, Sept. 30, 1712. 
My Lon, | 
1 Have two or three times begun letters to your 2 
4 Grace, and have torn what I writ, hoping! 
might ſend you ſomething deciſive about the peace, 
'Bur all ſtill continues to lie very looſe, and FR. 
tinue to be very deſponding, although the people 
in affairs lang at me for it, I have one plain 
maxim in dealing with thoſe who have more cun- 
mung 
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ning and leſs honeſty than myſelf, which js what 
we cail keeping the ſtaff in my own hand, and con- 
triving that they {hall truſt me rather than I them. 
A man may reaſon until he is weary upon this 
procecding of the Dutch. The ſoldiers tell me 
that the Duke of Ormond could not poſſibly take 
poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, -fince the foreign troops 
have refuſed to march, and that the ſtates will not 
ſuffer us to go through their towns, But I had a 
whiſper from one who ſhould know beſt, that 
Dunkirk might now have been ours if right me- 
thods had been taken, And another great man ſaid 
to be a friend of mine above a fortnight ago, that 
the leaſt wrong ſtep on that fide the water might 
have very ill conſequences at this juncture, Mean 
time, the diſcontented party ſeemeth full of hopes. 
and many of the court- ide beſide myſelf deſpon- 
ding enough. The neceflity of laying the propo- 
ſals before the parliament drew us into all this; 
for now we are in a manner pinned down, and 
cannot go back an inch with any good grace: $0 
that if the French play us foul, I dread the effects, 
which are too viſible to doubt. And on the other 
ſide, if the peace goeth ſmoothly on, cannot but 
think that ſome ſevere inquiries will be made ; and 
I believe upon very manifeſt grounds.. If there 
be any ſecret in this maiter of Dankirk, it muſt be. 
in very few hands, and thoſe who moſt converſe: 
with men at the helm, are, F am confident, very 
much in the dark. Some people go ſo far as to think 
that the Dutch will hinder even the Engliſh forces 
under the Duke of Ormond from going by the 
French country to Duakirk : but J cannot be of 
that opinion, e ſuppoſe a few days will decide 
this matter, and I believe your Grace will agree, 
that there was never a more nice conjuncture of 
affairs; however, the court appears to be very re- 
ſolute: Several changes have been made, and 
more are daily * The Dutch are a” 2 
a Cc 2 9 
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very great, and what indeed our miniſters chiefly, 


| rer, and all the miniſters ; but they are now 
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ſo unpopular, that I believe the Queen might have 
addrefles to ſtand by her agaioft them. with lives: 
and fortunes. 

L had your Grace's letter of May 29, written 
in the time of your viſiting, from whence I hope 
van are returned with health and ſatisfaction. 

Ihe difficulties in the peace by the accidents in. 
the Bourbon family. are, as your Grace obſerveth, 


apprehended. But we think Phillips renouncing: 
to be an effectual expedient, not out of any regard 
he would have for it, but becauſe it will be the in- 
tereſt of every. prince of the blood in France to 
keep him out, and becauſe the Spaniards will ne- 
ver aſſiſt him to unite the two kingdoms. 
Lam in hopes yet that your Grace may pay your: 
treat, for it is yet four weeks to November, at leaſt; 
I believe we :; thal be happy or ruined before that 
time, 
Ic is certain that there is ſomething in what peo · 
ple ſay But the court is 5 luckily con- 
ſtituted at preſent, that every man thinks the chief 
truſt cannot be any where elſe ſo well placed, nei- 
ther do I know above one man that would take it, 
and it is a great deal too ſoon for him to have ſuch 
thoughts. 
I humbly thank your Grace for your concern 
about my health: I have ſtill the remainder of 
ſome pains which hath partly occaſioned my remov- 
ing hither about three weeks ago; I. was recom- 
mended to country-air, and choſe this, becauſe I 
could paſs my time more agreeably near my friends 
at court. We think the Queen will go to Wind- 
tor in three weeks; and LI believe I thall be there 
moſt of the time E ſtay in England, which I intend: 
until towards the end of ſummer, _ 
My Lord Treaſurer hath often promiſed he will 
advance my deſign of an academy, ſo have my Lord 


to- 
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q too buſy to think of any thing beſide what they 
, have on the anvil. My Lord Treaſurer and I have 
| already pitched upon twenty members of both 
> þ parties ; but perhaps it_may all come to nothing. 


If things continue as they are another ſeſſion, 
perhaps your Grace may ſee the bill of refumin 
| the grants * carried on with a great deal more ri- 
=. gour than it lately was. It was only defired that 
x the grantees ſhould pay fix years purchaſe, and 
1 ſettle the remainder on them by act of parliament. 
| and thoſe grants are now worſe than other lands by 
uf more years purchaſe than fix ; ſo that in effect. 
1 they would have loſt nothing. 


Lam, with great reſpect, 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, and 


| Moſt humble ſervant, 
X JON, SWIFT. 
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LE T TER. XVII. 


*  Oftober r, 112. 
My Lord, 


GINCE had the honour of your Grace's letter of | 

July 29. which found me at Windſor, I have 
been extremely out of order with a giddineſs in my 
head, which purſued me until very lately, that by 
an uneaſy courſe of phyſics I hope I have in ſome 
ſort overcome it. 

We are now in very near expeQation of a peace; 
and your Grace, I hope, will believe it as good a 
one as the circumſtances of things would allow. I 
confeſs I agree with your Grace, that the great 
ee was about the danger of France * 


This bill paſſed in the negative, | 6 
Ce 3 Spain : 


* 
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Spain being united under one king. To my know» 
ledge all poſſible means have been taken to ſecure 
that matter ; and yer, after all, the weakeſt ſide 

will be there, Renunciations by France have very 

juſtly ſo little credit, that I do not wonder ſo little 
weight is laid on them. But Spain, we are ſure, 
will, for their own ſakes, enter into all ſecurities 
to prevent that union, and all the allies mult be 


guarantees. If you {till object that ſome danger 


{till remains, what is to be done? Your Grace is 
altogether miſinformed, if you think that this is 
at all the difficulty which ſo long made the Dutch 
untractable. It was nothing leſs; neither have 
they once mentioned, during all the converſations 


at Utrecht, one ſyllable of getting Spain out of the 


Bourbon family, or into that of Auſtria, as the 
chief men have aſſured me not three days ago. 
Buys offered laſt winter to cafe us immediately of 


the trouble we were in by Lord Nottinghame's 


vote, if we would conſent to let them ſhare with 
us in the advantages we had ſtipulated with Erance:: 
Which advantages however, did by no means. 
claſh with Holland, and were only conditional if 
peace ſhould enſue, But my Lord, we know fur- 
ther, that the Dutch made offers to treat with 
France, before we received any from thence ; and 
were refuſed, upon the ill ufage they gave Mr. 
Torcy at the Hague, and the Abbe de Polignac 
afterwards at Gertruydenberg: Aud we know that 
Torcy would have been forced to apply to them a- 
gain, if, after ſeveral refuſals, we had not heark- 
ened to their overtures. What I tell your Grace 
is infallibly true; and cave ſhall be taken very ſoon 
to ſatisfy the world in this, and many other parti- 
culars at large, which ought to be known, For 
the kingdom is very much in the dark after all the 
pains hitherto taken to inform it. Your Grace's 
conjectures are very right, that a general peace 
would not be for our intereſt, if we had made _ 
* 
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with France, And I remember a certain great 
man uſed to ſay two months ago, Fight on, fight 
on, my merry men all. I believe likewiſe that fucks 


a peace would have happened, if the Dutch had 


not lately been more compliant; upon which our 
miniſters told thoſe of France, that ſince the ſtates 
were diſpoſed to ſubmit to the Queen, her Majeſty. 
muſt enter into their intereſts : And I believe they 
have as good conditions as we ever intended they 
ſhould. "Tournay.I hope, will be yielded to them: 
And Liſle we never deſigned they ſhould have 
The Emperor will be uſed as he deſerveth; and 
having paid nothing for the war, ſhall get nothing 
by the peace.. We are moſt. concerned (next to 
our regard to Holland) for Savoy“, and France 
for. Bavaria. I believe we ſhall make them both 
kings by. the help of Sardinia and Sicily. Bur I 
know not how plans may alter every day. The 
Queen's whole deſign, as your Grace conjectureth, 
is to act the part of- a mediator; and our advanta- 
ges, ioo many to inſert here, muſt be owned very 
reat. 
g As for an- academy to correct and fettle our lan- 
guage; Lord Treaſurer talked of it often very 
warmly; but, I doubt, is yet too buſy until the 
peace be over. He goes down to Windſor on Fri- 
day to be choſen of the garter, with five more 
Lords +. . t | 
I know nothing of promiſes of any thing intend- 
ed for myſelf; but I thank God 1 am not very 
warm in my. expectations, and know courts: too 


bs Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, was made King of Sicily by 
is treaty. | 

t =___ Duke of Beaufort, captain of the band of gentlemen 
penſioners; James Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, Maſter General 
of the ordinance ; Henry Duke of Kent; John Earl of Poulet, Lord 
Steward of the houſehold ; Robert Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
Lord High Trearſurer of Great Britain; and Thomas Earl of Straf- 
ford, one of the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, and firſt Eord Com 
kyiSioner of the Admiralty, October 26, 1712. 


7 well 
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well to be ſurpriſed at diſappointments, which, 
however, I ſhall have no great reaſon to fear, if I 
gave my thoughts any trouble that way, which, 
without affectation, 1 do not; although I cannot 
expect to be believed when I ſay ſo. 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER: XVII. | 


5 0 London, Jan. 2, 1713. 
My Lon, bie 

QINCE I had the honour of —— Grace's letter, 

we have had a dead time of news and politics, 
and I make a conſcience of writing to you without 
ſomething that will recompence the trouble of 
reading. I cannot but grant that your Grace, who 
is at a diſtance, and argues from your own wil- 
dom, and general obſervations and reading, is 
likely to be more impartial than I, who, in ſpite of - 
my reſolutions and opinion to the contrary, am 
forced to converſe only with one fide of the world, 
which faſteneth prejudice to me, notwithſtanding 
all I can do to avoid them. Your Grace hath cer- 
tainly hit upon the weak fide of our peace; but I 
do not find you have preſcribed any remedies.* For 
that of limiting France to a certain number of 
ſhips and troops, was, I doubt, not to be compaſ- 
fed. While that mighty kingdom remaineth under 
ene monarch, it will be always in ſome degree for - 
midable to its neighbours. But we flatter ourſelves 
it is likely to be leſs ſo than ever, by the concur- 
rence of many circumſtances too long to trouble 
you with, But, my Lord, what is to be done? I 
will go ſo far with your Grace as to tell you, that 
ſome of our friends are of opinion with the other 
party, that if this laſt campaign had gone on wh 
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the eonjunction of the Britiſh troops, France might 
have been in danger of being driven to great'ex- 
treme. Yet, J confeſs to you at the ſame time, 
that if I had been firſt miniſter, I ſhould have ad- 
viſed the Queen to- purſue her meaſures towards a 
ace, | 
" Gotwp accidents and occaſions-have put it in my 
way to know every ſtep of this treaty. better, I think, 
than any man in England. And Ido affert to your 
Grace, that if France had been cloſely puſhed this 
campaign, they would, upon our refuſal, have 
made offeis to Holland, which the republic would 
certainly have accepted; and in that caſe the in- 
tereſt of England would have been wholly laid a- 
fide, as we ſaw it three years ago at the Hague and 


and Gertruydenberg, The Marſhal d'Uxilles and 


Meſnager *. two of the French plenipotentiaries, 
were wholly inclined to have begun by the Dutch; 
but the third, Abbe de Polignac, who hath moſt 
credit with Monſieur Torcy, was for beginning by 
England. | | # 

There was-a great faction in France by this pro- 
cceding, and it was a mere perſonal reſentment in 
the French king and Monſieur 'Torcy againſt the 
States, which hindered them from ſending the 
firſt overture there. And I believe your Grace 
will be convinced, by conſidering that the demands 
of Holland might be much more eafily fatisfied than 
thoſe of Britain. The States were very indifferent, 
about the article of Spain being in the Bourbon 
family, as-Monficur Buys publicly owned when he 
was here, and among others to myſelf, They va- 
lued not the demolition of Dunkirk, the frontier 
of Portugal; nor the ſecurity of Savoy. They ab- 
horred the thoughts of our having Gibraltar and 


® This gentleman wrote minutes of his negociations at the court. 
of England, during the four laſt years of Qu-cn Anne's reiga, con- 
taining many curious particulars, - | "fr ama yi: © 
| Minorca, 
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Minorca, nor cared what became of our dominions 
in North America. All they had at heart was the 


ſovereignty of Flanders, under the name of a bar- 


rier, and to ſtipulate what they could for the em- 
peror, to make him eaſy under their encroach- 
ments. I can further aſſure your Grace, before 
any propoſals were ſent here from France, and ever 
fince, until within thefe few months, the Dutch 


have been endeavouring conſtantly, by private in- 


trigues with that court, to undermine us, and put 
themſelves at the head of a treaty of peace, which 
is a truth that perhaps the world may ſoon be in- 
formed in, with ſeveral others that are little knows, 
Beſides, my Lord, I doubt whether you have ſuf - 


ficiently reflected on the condition of this king- 


dom, and the poſſibility of purfuing the war at 
that ruinous rate, This argument is not the weak- 
er for being often urged. Beſides, France is likely 
to have a long minority; or, if not, perhaps to be 
engaged in a civil war. And J do not fiad that, 
in public affairs, human wiſdom is able to make 
proviſions for futurity, which are not liable to a 
thouſand accidents, We have done all we can; 
and, for the reſt, curent pgſteri. 

Sir William Temple's memoirs which you men- 
tioned, is his firſt part, and was publiſhed twenty 
years ago; It is chiefly of the treaty of Nimeguen, 
and was ſo well known, that I could hardly think 
your Grace hath not ſeen it. | 

I am in ſome doubt whether a fall from a horſe 
be ſuitable to the dignity of an Archbiſhop. Ir is 
one of the chiet advantages in a great ſtation, that 


one is exempt, from common accidents of that 


kind, The late King“ indeed got a fall, but his 
Majeſty was a fox-hunter, I queſtion whether you 
can plead any precedent to excuſe you ; and there- 
fore I hope you will commit no more ſuch errors : - 


* King William III. who died by a fall from his horſz, + 
Ha ky | And 
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And in the mean time, I heartily congratulate with 
your Grace, that I can rally you upon this acci- 
dent. . 

Jam in ſome fear that our peace will hardly be 
concluded in ſeveral weeks, by reaſon of a certain 
incident that could not be foreſeen ; neither can [ 
tell whether the parliament will fit before the con- 
cluſion of the peace; becauſe ſome perſons differ 
in their politics about the matter. If others were 
no wiſer than I, your ſeſſion ſhould not be defer- 
red upon that account, | 


J am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
Your Grace's 
Moſt dutiful, 
And humble ſervant, 
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London, Mateh 28, 1713. 
My Lon, 725 


AThough your humour of delaying, which is 
a good deal in faſhion, might ſerve me for 
authority and example in not ſooner acknowledg- 
ing your Grace's letter, I ſhall not make that ule 
of it, but naturally tell you that the public delay 
hath been the cauſe of mine, We have lived al- 
moſt theſe two months paſt, by the week, expect - 
ing that part would meet, and the Quocn tell them 
that the peace was ſigned, But unforeſeen diffi- 
culties have ariſen, partly by ſome miſtakes in our 
plenipotentiaries, as well. as thoſe. of France, too 
long to trouble your Grace with, ſince we never 
reckon all will be at an end; and the Queen hath 
ſent new powers to Utretcht, which her ay 
re 
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there muſt obey, I think, or be left without ex- 
cuſe. The peace will be ſigned with France, Hol- 
land, the Emperor, Savoy, Portugal, and Eng- 
land; but Spain hath yet no miniſter at Utretcht, 
the Dutch making difficulties about the Duke d'Oſ- 
ſun's paſſports; but the Marquis de Montelion 
will ſoon begin his journey, at leaſt he tells me ſo. 
However, it is of no great moment whether Spain 


- cometh in now, or a month hence, and the parlia- 


ment will be ſatisfied with the reſt. People here 


have grumbled at thoſe prorogations until they are 


weary; but they are not very convenient, con- 
ſidering how many funds are out, and how late 


it is in the year. They think of taking off two 
ſhillings in the pound from the land-tax ; which I 


always argued earneſtly againſt : But the court hath 
a mind to humour the country-gentlemen, and the 
thing is popular enough ; but then we muſt borrow 
upon new funds, which it will be of the laſt dif- 
ficulty to invent or to raiſe, | The other party are 
employed in ſpreading a report moſt induſtriouſly, 
that the Lord Treaſurer intends, after the peace, 
to declare for the Whigs, They have ſpread it in 
Scotland to prepare people for the next election; 
and Mr. Anneſly told me the other day at my Lord 
Steward's, that he had heard I writ the fame to 
my friends in Ireland; which, as it is wholely with- 
out ground, ſo the fact is what I never had the leaſt 
belief of, although his Lordſhip is ſumewhat of 
your Grace's mind, in not refuſing to converſe 
with his greateſt enemies; and therefore he is cen- 
ſured, as you ſay you are, upon the ſame account. 
And to thoſe who charge him with'ir, (as ſome are 
free enough to do it), he only ſays his friends 
ought to truſt him; and | have ſome reaſon to be- 
lieve, that after a peace, the direct contrary will 
appear. For my own part, I entirely agree with 
your Grace, that a free man ought not to confine 
his converſe to any one party: Neither would T 1 
* 4 of hb 6 ; O, 
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fo, if I were free; but I am not, and perhaps 
much leſs is a great miniſter in ſuch a juncture 
as this. Among many qualities I have obſerved 
in the Treaſurer, there is one which is ſome- 
thing ſingular, that he will be under an imputa- 
tion, how wrong ſoever, without the pains of 
clearing himſelf to his neareſt friends, which is 
owing to great integrity, great courage, or great 
contempt of cenſure; I know he hath abundance 
of the two laſt, and I believe he has the firſt, 

Your Grace's obſervations on the French dex+ 
terity in negotiation, as well as their ill faith, are 
certainly right; but let both be as great as poſſible, 
we muſt treat with them one time or other; and if 
miniſters will not be upon their guard againſt ſuch 
notorious managers, they ate altogether inexcuſ- 
able. But I do aſſure your Grace, that as it hath 
fallen in my wav to know more of the ſteps of this 
whole treaty, than perhaps any one man beſides 
I cannot fee that any thing in the power of 
human prudence, under many difficult con- 
junctures, hath been omitted, We have been for- 
ccd to conceal the beſt fide, which, I agree, hath 
been unfortunate and unpopular ; but you will 
pleaſe to conſider, that this way of every ſubject 
interpoling their ſentiments upon the management 
of foreign negotiations is a very new thing among 
us, and the ſuffering it hath been thought, in the 
Opinion of wiſe men, too great a ſtrain upon the 
prerogative ; eſpecially giving a detail of particu- 
lars, which, in the variety of events, cannot be 


„ Bb A tho deeb RG ane EE rae dbe 


b. aſcertained during the cour ſe of a treaty.— I could 
$ eaſily anſwer the objection of your Grace's friends 
Is in relation to the Dutch, and why they made thoſe 
o difficulties at the Hague and Gertruydenberg. And 
It when the whole ſtory of theſe two laſt intriguing 
h years comes to be publiſhed, the world will have 
1e other notions of our proceedings. 'This, perhaps, 
lo will not be long untold, and might already have 


O, Vol. XI, D d been 
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been, if other people had been no wiſer than l- 
After all, my I. ord, I grant that, from a diſtant 
view of things, abundance of objections may be 
raiſed againſt many parts of our conduct, But the 
difficulties which gave room to theſe objections are 
not yet ſeen, and perhaps ſome of them will never 
appear, neither may it be convenient they ſhould. 
If in the end it appears, that we have made a good 
bargain for you, we hope you will take it without 
entering too nicely into the eircumſtances. I will not 
undertake to defend our proceedings againſt any man 
who will. not allow this poſtulatum, that it was impoſ- 
ſable to carry on the war any longer; which who- 
ever denies, either hath not examined the ſtate af 
the nation with reſpect to its dehts, or denies it. 
from the ſpirit of party, When a friend of mine 
objected this to Lord Nottingham, he freely con- 
feſſed it was a thing he had never conſidered, Bur, 
however, he would be againſt any peace without 
Spain; and why ? becauſe he was not privy ſeal. 
But then, why doth he vote with the Whigs in 
every thing elſe, although peace hath no concern? 
becanſe he was net privy ſeal. J hope, my Lord, 
we ſhall in time unriddle you many a dark pro- 
blem, and let you * ſee that faction, rage, rebel- 
lion, revetige, and ambition were deeply rooted in 
the hearts of thoſe who have been the great ob- 
ſtructors of the Queen's meaſures, and of the 
kingdom's happineſs ;, and, if I am not miſtaken, 
ſuch a ſcene may open, as will leave the preſent age 
and poſterity little room to doubt who were the 
real friends and real enemies of their country. At 
the ſame time I know nothing is ſo raſh as predict- 
ing upon the events of public councils, and I ſee 
. many 


* See an account of the peace of Utrecht, in the hiſtory of the 
four laſt years of Q. Anne. 
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many accidents very poſſible to happen, which may: 
ſoon defeat all my wife conjectures, - 
| J am,  my-Lord, 
Tour Grce's 
Moſt dutiful and 
Moſt obedient humble ſervant. 
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LETTER XX. 


| London, April 30. 1713. 
My Lon p, 
1 HAD the honour of your Grace's letter of the 
1 14th, which at preſent I-cannot anſwer particu- 
larly : I ſend this to welcome your Grace to the 
Bath, where we conclude you are now arrived; 
and I hope the defign of your journey is more for 
prevention than cure. I ſuppoſe your Grace hath 
heard that the Queen hath made Dr. Sterne Biſhop 
of Dromore, aud that I am to ſucceed him in bis 
deanry. Dr. Parnell *, who is now in town, writ 
laſt poſt to your Grace, to defire the favour 
of you, that he may have my ſmall prebend: He 
thinketh it will be ſome advantage to come into the 
chapter, where it may poſſibly be in my power to 
ſerve him in a way agreeable to him, although in 
no degree equal to his merits; by which he hath 
&:ttoguiſhed himſelf fo much, that he is in great 
citcem with the miniſtry, and others of the moſt 


| | 0 
* A very eminent poct, Two volumes of whoſe pcems ar 
pubſiſhca, the fit by « Mr. Por z. in the year 1721, dedicated ts 


\Ronrxr Har! ny, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. The other 


vas piinted in Dublin in the year 1758, with the following title; 
pe Poſthumous: Works of Dr. Thomas PArNELL, late of 
** Ciougher; containing poems moral and divine; and on other va- 
ricus ſubjects.“ | 


Diguum laude virum Mafa vetat mori. Hor, 
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valuable perſons in this town, He hath been many 
years under your Grace's direction, and hath very 
good title to your favour : So that I believe it will 
be unneceſſary to add how much I ſhould be ob- 
liged to your Grace's compliance in this matter : 
And I flatter myſelf that his being agrecable to me 
will be no diſadvantage to him in your Grace's 


opinion. 


J am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lord, | 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, and 
| Moſt humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


LETTER XXI. 


Lond'in, May 22. 1712; 

My Lok p, e 
1 HAD the honour of a letter from your Grace, 
the 18th inſtant, from Cheſter. 1 was conk- 
dently told about three weeks ago, that your 
Grace was expected every day at the Bath; and 
you will hnd a letter there as old as that, with a 
requitition in favour- of Dr. Parnell, who, by Ins 
own merit, is in the eſteem of the chief miniſters 
here. Tam very ſenſible, that the loſs your Grace 
hath ſuffered in che removal of Dr. Sterne wil! ne- 
ver be made up by me, upon agreat many accounts; 
however, I ſhall not yield to him in reſpect and 
veneration. for your Grace's character and perſon ; 
and I return you my moſt grateful acknowledg- 


ments for the offer you make me of your favour | 


and protection. I think to ſet out for Ireland on 
Monday ſeven-night, ro be there before the term 
endeth ; for ſo they adviſe me, becauſe the long 
vacation follows, in which 1 cannot take the oaths, 

unless 
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unleſs at a quarter-ſeflions, and I had better have 
two chances than one. This will hinder me from 
paying my reſpects to your Grace at the Bath; 
and indeed my own health would be better, I be- 
lieve, if-I ob. paſs a few weeks there: but my 
remedy ſhall be riding, and a ſea- voyage. I have 
been inquiring, and am told your Grace's cauſe 
will hardly come on this ſeſſion; but indeed I have 
been ſo much out of order for theſe ten days paſt, - 
that I have been able to do nothing. . 
As to the ſpire * to be erected on St. Patrick's 
ſteeple, I am apt to think it will coſt more than is 
imagined ; and I am confident that no bricks made 
in that part of Ireland, will bear being expoſed ſo 
much to the air: however, I {hall inquire among 
ſome architects here. | 
I hope your Grace will find a return of your 
health in the place where you are. I humbly beg 

your bleſſing, and remain, with great reſpect, 

My Lord, n 7 

Your Grace's 

Moſt dutiifull 
Aud moſt humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. - 
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L-E:T.T-E-R XXII. 
E Trim, July 16, 17 13. 
My Loxzp, ey 


JH AV been ab5utifive weeks in this kingdom, 
but ſo extremely ill with the return of an old 
diſorder in my head, that I was not able to writs - 


Dr. Srrave, (predeceſſor to Dr. Swir r, as Dean of Sf. 
Patrick's cathedral, Dublin) afterwards Biſhop of Dromaxe, from 
Wheace he was tranſlated to the ſee of Clogher, left a ſum of money 
to erect a ſpire on the top of that ſteeple, which was built a few 
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to your Grace. IL have been the greateſt part of 
that time at my country-pariſh, riding every day 
for my health, I can tell your Grace nothin 
from Dublin, having ſpent the days I was "Keke 
between buſineſs and phyſic, and paid no viſits nor 
received any but one day; and | reckon it no great 
Toſs, for F hear they are all party mad; and it is 
one felicity of being among willows, that one is. 
not troubled with faction. I hope you have as. 
little of it at the Bath; for I cannot fancy it doth 
well with waters. If your Grace goeth to London 
from the Bath, I believe I may have the honour of 
waiting on you, although I ſhall do all in my power 
to ſave the trouble of ſuch a journey, which nei- 
ther my fortune nor my health will very well. bear. 
I hope you feel the good effects of the place you. 
are in, and I pray God continue your life for the. 
good of the church. | 

© "The other day Mr, Thaker, prebendary. of Sa 
gard and vicar of Ratheool,. died; and it would be 
a great. mark. of goodneſs in your Grace, as well as: 
a perſonal favour. to me, if you would pleaſe to. 
diſpoſe of his livings in. favour of Mr. Thomas. 
Warhurton, who. hath. been many years my affiſt- 
ant in the cure of Karacor, hath behaved himſelf 
altogether unblameably, and.is a gentleman of very 
good learning and ſenſe. If I knew any one more 
deſerving I would not recommend him; neither 
would L do it however, becauſe Eknow your Grace 


| hath a great many dependents ; but that it will be 


a great uſe to me to have a vicar in one of. my 
rectories, and upon my deanry in whom I can con- 
fide, I am told the livings amount to, an hundred 
and twenty pounds a year at moſt; and it may 


Probably happen in my way to be able. to oblige | 


ears after his Lordſhipꝰs. death. It is an octagon of many feet high, 
built of white hard mountain ſtone, wich a gilt ball at the top of it, 
which may be ſeen at the diſtance of many milcs, | 
ſome 


ov. 
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ſome friend of your's in a greater matter, which I 
mall very readily do. 
| I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lord, your Grace's | 


Le: SAT.  : EE ie. 4, 


þ Moſt obedient, and 

t Moſt humble ſervant, 

$. JON, SWIFT. 
* Nenner 
4 LETTER XXIII. 

N London, October 20, 1713. 
2 My Loxp, 

2 THE opportunity T had of a ſhip. was ſo ſuddenz. 
A that I had not time to receive your Grace's 
2 laſt commands, or pay my. reſpects, which it was- 
u my duty and inclination to do; and as for writing, 
Ee: I: have always told your Grace, that I could not ſer: 
about it with a good conſcience, until I were pro- 
1 vided with matter enough for your trouble of rea- 
Ye ding. We are outwardly pretty quiet during this 
185 interval of parliament ; but JI will not anſwer what 
0 feeds are ſowing to make the next ſpring: produce 
48. better fruit, Fhere are ſeveral reaſons impoffible 
** for me to tell at this diſtance, why I ſhall not be 
E ſo good a correſpondent as J have formerly been, 
ry but may probably ſerve to entertain you a year or 


two hence: for the faſhion of this world paſſeth 
away; and there is nothing of ſo little conſequence 

as the greateſt court- ſecrets when once the ſcene is- 
changed. I faid to ſomebody when I was laſt in 
Ireland, who talked to me of the advantage and fe- 
licity I had in the familiarity of great miniſters, 
that it was well enough while it continued a vanity ; 

but as ſoon as it ceaſes to be a vanity, it began to 
be a vexation of ſpirit, I bave ſome thoughts of 
paſſing this winter at the Bath, becauſe my health 
requireth it, andVecaufe I ſhall then be at a pretty 
equal diſtance from the factions on both ſides the 

water; for it is not impoſſible your Grace may have 
a warm. winter. 
| L have: 
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I have had ſome letters; particularly from Dr. 
1 Synge, and Mr. Archdeacon Walls, about my be- 
| ing prolocutor. Ithave this poſt writ my thoughts 
il; upon that ſubject do Mr. Walls, and to ſave you 
1 the trouble, have deſired him to communicate 
them to your Grace. Our elections for the city 

ſtill continue: I was this afternoon at Guildhall, 
i Lfind three of the old members, and Withers, 

[ who is the loweſt, telleth me, he doth not deſpair: 
If of carrying it for himſelf. There is abundance of 
artifice, (to give-it the ſofteſt word) uſed on both 
fides. - | 

I came yeſterday from : Windſor; where I ſaw - 
the Queen in very good health, which ſhe findeth 
there more than any where elle, and I believe will 
not remove until December. I believe my Lord 
Lieutenant * will be landed before this letter cometh 
to your hands: he is the fineſt gentleman we have, 
and of an excellent underſtanding and capacity for 
buſineſs ;, if I-were with your Grace I: would fay : 
more, but leave it to your-own ſagacity. 

I will only venture to ſay one thing relating to 
Ireland, becauſe I believe it will be of uſe that your © 
Grace ſhould know it: If your: houſe of com- 
mons ſhould run into any violences diſagrceable to 
us here, it will be of the worſt ' conlequences ima- 
ginable to that kingdom; for I know no maxim 
more ſtrongly maintained at preſent in our court, 
than that her Majeſty ought to exert her power 
to the utmoſt upon any uncaſincfies given on your 
fide to herſelf or her ſervants: neither can I anſwer 
that even the legiflative power here may not take 
cognizance of any thing that may paſs among you + 
in oppoſition to the perſons and principles that are 
now favoured by the Queen: Perhaps I am gone 
too far, and therefore ſhall end, without any ce - 
remony. Your Grace's, Gc. 


* CHarLEs TALBOT, Duke of Shrewſbury, Ear! of Waterford 
and Wexford, - ; | 1 | 
Direct 
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Direct to me under cover to Eraſmus Lewis, Eſq; 
at Mr, Secretary Bromley's office at Whitehall. 


* $4 +$+++$+$+$+$++++$$#+ pp $3332 > 
LETTER XXIV. 


a Lond;n, Sept. 31, 1113. 
My Lox p, . 
you R Grace's letter- which I received but laſt 
* poſt is of an earlier date than what have ſinee 
arrived. We have received the addreſs for remo- 
ving the Chancellor *, and the counter addreſſes. 
from the Lords and convocation x and you will know: 
before this reacheth. you, our ſentiments of them 
here. Jam at a loſs what to ſay in this whole af-- 
fair. When I writ to you before, 1 dropt a word 
on purpoſe for you to take notice of, that our court 
ſeemed reſolved to be very firm in their refolutions: 
about Ireland. TI think it impoſſible for the two 
kingdoms to proceed long upon a different ſcheme: 
of politics, The controverly wich the city I am 
not maſter of; it took its riſe before F ever con- 
cerned myſelf in the affairs of Ireland, further: 
than to be an ioſtrument of doing ſome ſervices to 
the kingdom, for which J have been ill requited. 
But, my Lord, the queſtion with us-here is, whe- 
ther there was A neceſſity that the other party 
mould be a majority? There was put into my 
hands a lift of your houſe of commons by ſome 
who know the kingdom well: I detired they would 
(as they often do here) fer a mark on the names 
of thoſe who would be for the miniſtry, who I 
found amounted to one hundred and forty three, 
which I think comes within an equality: twenty 


= 


* Sir CongTAxNTINE PulPps, Lord High Chancellor of Ire. 
land. 


names 
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names befides they could not determine upon: ſo 
that ſuppoſe eight tv be of the fame fide, there 
would be a majority by one: but beſides we rec 
kon, that the firſt number 143, would $507 riſe 
to a great majority, by the influence of the 
government if that had been thought fit. 
This is demonſtration to us; for the go-- 
verament there hath more influence than the 
court here; and yet our court carried it for many. 
years againſt a natural majority, and a much great-- 
er one. I ſhall not examine the reaſons. among. 
you for proceeding otherwiſe ; but your Grace 
will find that we are determined upon the conclu- 
ſion, which is, that Ireland muſt proceed on the 
fame foot with England. I am: of opinion, my 
Lord, that nothing could, do more hurt to the 
Whig party in both kingdoms, than their manner 
of procecding in your. houſe of commons. It will 
confirm the crowu and miniſtry that there can be 
no ſafety, while thoſe people are able to give di- 
ſturbance; and indeed the effects it hath already pro- 
duced here are hardly to be believed: neither do 
we here think it worth our while to be oppoſed 
and encourage our enemies only for 50, col. a- 
year; to ſupply. which it may not be hard to find 
other expedients ; and when there ſhall be occaſion. 


if | for a parliament, we are confident, a new one may- 


be called with a-majority of men in the 1atereſt of 
the Queen and church; for when the preſent ma— 


4 jority pretends to regard either, we look upon 


ſuch profeflions to fignify-no more than if they. 
were penned by my Lord Wharton, or Mr. Molet- 


4 worth f. TI have ſuffered very much for my ten- 


der neſs to ſome perſons of that party, which I ſtill 


[| preſerve ; but I believe it will not be long in my 


! power to ſerve thoſe who may want it. It would be 


| Created Lord Viſcount Mole forth by King Ceoxce l. 


115 endleſs , 
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endleſs to recount to your Grace the reproaches that 
have been made me on account of your neighbour. 

It is but true, my Lord, we do not care to be 
troubled with the affairs of Ireland: but there be- 
ing no war, nor meeting of parliament, we have 
leiſure at [preſent ; beſides, we look on our- 
ſelves as touched in the tendereſt part. We 
know this Whig party are preparing to attack us 
next ſeſſions, and their prevailing in Ireland would, 
we think, be a great encouragement to them here: 
beſides, our remiſſneſs would diſhearten our 
friends, and make them think we acted a trim 
ming game: there are ſome things which we much 
wonder at, as they are repreſented : the addreſs 
for removing the Chancellor is grounded upon 
two facts; in the former of which he was only 
concerned with ſeveral others. The criminal was 
poor and penitent; and a noli proſegui was no ille- 
gal thing. As to Moore's buſineſs, the Chance 
lor's ſpeech on that occaſion hath been tranſmitted 
hither, and ſeemeth to clear him from the imputa- 
tion of prejudging, Another thing we wonder at 
1s, to find the commons in their votes approve the 
ſending for the guards by whom a man was killed, 
Such a thing, they ſay, would look monſtrous in 
England, | 

Your Grace ſeemeth to think they would not 
break on money- matters; but we are taught ano- 
ther opinion, that they will not paſs the great bill 
until they have ſatisfaction about the Chancellor; 
and what the conſequence of that will be 1 ſuppoſe 
you may gueſs from what you know by. this time, 

My Lord, we can judge nc. >therwite here, than 
by the repreſentations made to us. I ſincerely 
look upon your Grace to be maſter of as much 
wiſdom and ſagacity as any perſon I have known, 
and from my particular reſpect to you and your a- 
bilities ſhall never preſume to cenſure your pro- 
ceedings, until T am fully appriſed of the matter. 


Your Grace is looked upon here as altogether 1 
| the 
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the other party, which I do not allow when it 3s. 
* ſaid to me. I conceive you to follow the dictates 


of your reaſon and conſcience; and whoever does 


that will, in public management, often differ as 
well from one fide as another. | 

As to myſelf Itake Ireland to be the worſt place 
to be in while the parliament fits, and probably T 
may thigk the ſame of England in a month or two. 
1 have few obligations (further than perſonal 
friendſhip and civilities) to any party: I have no- 
thing to alk for but a little money to pay my debts, 
which I doubt they never will give me; and wan- 
ting wiſdom to judge better. I tollow thoſe who, I 
think, are moſt for preſerving the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, without examining whether they 
do io from a principle of virtue or of intereſt. 


LETTER kv. 


| Dublin, Nov. 13, 1716, 
My Lord, * | | 
TMK reaſon I never gave your Grace the trouble 
of a letter was, becauſe it could only be a 
trouble without either entertainment or uſe ; for I 
am ſo much out even of this little world, that I 
know not the commoneſt occurrences in it; nei- 
ther do l now write to your Grace upon any fort 
of buſineſs, for I have nothing to aſk bur your 
blefling and favourable thoughts; only I conceiv- 
ed it ought not to be ſaid, that your Grace was ſe- 
veral months abſent in England, without one let- 
ter from the Dean to pay his reſpects. My ſchemes 
are all circumſcribed by the cathedral, and the liber- 
ties about it, where nothing of moment hath hap- 
pened ſince your Grace left it, except the election 
of Mr. Chamberlain to St. Nicholas, which paſſed 
quietly while I was abſent in the country. I am 
purchaſing a glcbe by the help of truſtees, 
for the vicarage of Laracor; and I had vani- 
ty enough to defire it might be expreſſed by a 
| | clauſe 
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clauſe in the deeds as one conſideration, that I had 
been inſtrumental in procuring the firſt- fruiis 3. 
which was accordingly inſerted; but hints were gi- 
ven it would not pals. The then Biſhops of Oſſo- 
ry and Killalloo had, as I am told, a ſum of mo- 
ney for their labour in that affair, who, upon my 
arrival at London, to negociate it, were one of 
them gone to Bath, and the other to Ireland: But 
it ſeemeth more reaſonable to give Biſhops money 
for doing nothing, than a private clergyman 
thanks for ſucceeding where Biſhops have tailed. 
I am only ſorry | was not a Biſhop that I might at 
leaſt have got money. The Tory clergy here ſeem 
ready for converſion, provoked by a parcel of ob- 
{cure zealots in London, who, as we hear, are ſet- 
ting up a new church of England by themſelves. 
By our intelligence it ſeemeth to be a complication 
of as much folly, madneſs, hypocriſy, and miſtake, 
as ever was offered to the world. If it be under- 
ſtood ſo on your fide, I cannot but think there 
would be a great opportunity of regarding the bo- 
dy of the clergy to the intereſt of the court; who, 
if they were perſuaded by a few good words to 
throw off their fears, could never think of the 
Pretender without horror, under whom it is ob- 
vious that thoſe refiners would have the greateſt 
credit, and conſequently every thing be null ſince 
the time of the revolution, and more havock made 
in a few months than the moſt deſponding among 
the Tories can juſtly apprehend from the preſence 
management in as many years. Theſe at leaſt are, 
as I am told, the thoughts and reaſonings of the 
high-church people among us: But whether a 
court, in the midſt of ſtrength and ſecurity, will 
conceive it worth their while to culiivate the dif- 
poſitions of people in the duſt, is out of my 
reach, 

The Biſhop of Dromore hath never been in 
Ver. XI, E e town 
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town ſince he went to his dioceſe, nor doth he ſay 
any thing of coming up. He is in good health, - 

I was told a week or two ago, a confuſed ſtory 
of the anatomy lecturer at the college turned out 
by the Provoſt *, and another put in his place. I 
know not the particulars, but am aſſured he is 
blamed for it both by the Prince and ycur Grace. I 
take the Provoſt to be a very honeſt geatleman, per- 
feQly good · natured. and the leaſt inclined to ſpeak 
ill of others of almoſt any perſon I have known, He 
hath very good intentions, but the defect ſeemeth 
to be, that his views are ſhort, various, and ſud - 
den; and I have reaſon to think, he hardly ever 
maketh uſe of any other counſellor than himſelf. 
I talked to him of this matter ſince it was done, 
and I think his anſwers ſatisſied me; but I am an 
ill retainer of facts wherein I have no concern; my 
humble opinion is, that it would be much to his 
own eaſe, and of theirs who diſlike him, if he 
were put into another ſtation; and if you will not 
afford him a biſhopric, that you will let him ſuc- 
ceed ſome rich country-dean. I dare be confident 
that the Provoſt had no otherend in changing that 
lecturer, than a deſign of improving anatomy as far 
as he could; for he would never have made ſuch 
a ſtep as chuſing the Prince + Chancellor, but from 
a reſolution of keeping as fair as he poſſible could 
with the preſent powers, in regard both to his cate 
and his intereſt; and in hopes of changing a poſt, 
wherein, to ſay the truth, he hath been uſed by 
- judges and governors like any dog, and hath ſuf- 
fered more by it in his health and honour than I, 
with his patrimonial eſtate, would think it were 
worth. Here . hath been one Whiuingham, in an 
ordination ſermon, calling the clergy a thouſand 
dumb dogs, and treating Epiſcopacy as bad as 


#* Rev, Dr. Pratt, afterwards Dean of rr 
+ George P. ince of Walcs, aſterwards King George II. 


Boyſe 
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Boyſe *; yet no notice at all ſhall be taken of this, 
unleis to his advantage upon the next vacant bi- 
ſhopric, and wagers ate laid already, whether he 
or one Monk will be the man. But I forgot my- 
ſelf, and therefore ſhall only add, that I uw with 
the greateſt reſpect and truth, © - 


Ny Lord, 


Your Griie 's moſt dutiful, and 
Moſt humble ſervant, | 
JON. SWIFT, 
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LETTER XXVI. 


U 


Mx Loa p, 

1 Have been here ſome days to ſiniſh the purchaſe 

of a glebe for my country-pariſh, I have pre- 

vailed on a gentleman to alienate twenty acres for 

200 I. to be had from the truſtees of the firſt- 

fruits. He then ſets me twenty-three acres more for 

| 999 years. Upon theſe laſt twenty acres, I am, by 
agreement, to lay out the ſaid 200 J. in building, 
f and to give the gentleman immediately 55 1. out of 
, my Own pocket, and to pay him 14 J. por annum 
7 
* 


* 


Trim, Dec. 22, 1716. 


for cver, which is near the value of the whole 

forty acres; theſe laſt twenty acres, after I have 

built and improved, I deſign to leave my ſuceſ- 
| ſors; who will then have forty acres of good glebe, 
* wich houſe, gardens, &c, for 14 1. per annum. 
5 I reckon. to lay out of my own money about 250 J. 
4 and ſo to be an humble imitator of your Grace, 
1 lange inter vallo. This expedient was a W of 


* An eminent Sifſenting teacher, miniſter of Wecdlreet meet- 
ing houſe in Dublin, who wrote ſeveral tract; in fayour of Giflſene 
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Dr. Raymond, miniſter of this town, to deal with 
a Jew who would not leflen his rent roll te ſave all 
the churches in Chriſtendom; Dr. Coghill, and 
every body elfe, approves the thing, ſince it is a 
good bargain: to the church, a better to the gentle- 
man, and only a bad one to myſelf; and I hope 
your Grace will have the fame thoughts. 

Since | came down here, I received the honour 
of a large, and therefore, an agreeable letter from 
_ your Grace of November. 22. I have veafon to 
think, myſelf hardly dealt with by thoſe of the fide 
in power who' will not think I deſerve any place in 
vour good thoughts; when they cannot but know, 
that while I was near the late miniſtry, T was a 
common advocate for thoſe they call the Whigs, 
to a degree, that a certain great miniſter told me, I 
had always a Whig in my ſleeve; neither did I e- 
ver fail to interpoſe in any caſe of merit or com 
paſſion, by which means ſeveral perſons in Eng- 
land, and ſome in this kingdom, kept their em- 
ployments: For I cannot remember my Lord Ox - 
ford ever refuſed me a requeſt of that kind. And 
for the reſt, your Grace may very well remember, 
that J had the honour of correſponding with you 
during the whole period, with ſome degree of con- 
tidence, Becauſe I know your Grace had withed 
the ſame things, but differed only in opinion about 
the hands - that ſh- « I affect them; it was on ac- 
count of this conduct, that certain warm creatures 
of this kingdom, then in London, and not un- 
known t5 your Grace, had the aſſurance to give 
me broad hints that J was providing againſt a 
change; and TI obſerve thoſe very men are now the 
moſt careful of all others to creep as far as they 
can out of harm's way. | 
Phe ſyſtem of new zealots, which your Grace ex- 
tracted, muſt be very ſuitable to my principles, who 
was always a Whig in politics. I have been told, that 
vpon the death of the laſt non-juring Biſhop, mo 
Ts - we 
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well and his followers thought the ſchiſm at an 
end, My notion was, that theſe people begun to 
ſet up again upon deſpair of their cauſe, by the re- 


bellion “ being brought to an end, elſe their poli- 


tics are, if poſſible, worſe than their divinity, Up- 
on the whole, it is clear that the game is intirely in 
the hands of the King and his miniſters, and I am + 
extremely glad of your Gtace's opinion, that it will 
be played as it ought: Or, if we muſt ſuffer for a 
name, however, I had rather be devoured by a 
lion than a rat. | 

That maxim of the injuring perſon never for- 
giving the perſon injured, is, I believe, true in 
particular, but not of communities. I cannot but 
ſuppoſe chat the clergy thought there were ſome 
hardſhips and grounds for fears, otherwiſe they 
muſt be very wicked, or very mad; to ſay more 
would be to enter into diſpute upon a party - ſub- 
ject: A dog or a horſe knoweth when he is kindly” 
treated; and beſides a wile adminiſtration will en- 
deavour to remove the vain, as well as the real 
fears of thoſe they govern. a | the 

I ſaw the provoſt yeſterday in this neighbour- 
hood, and had fome little talk with him upon the 
occaſion of the Biſhop of Killalla's death; I be- 
lieve he would accept of the deanry of Derry, if 
Dr. Bolton the Dean ſhould be promoted; but I. 
ſaid nothing of it to him; I believe he hath wrote 
to Mr. Molineux +, I find, ſince he cannot be 
truſted with a biſhopric, that he deſires to leave 
his ſtation with as good a grace as he can; and 
that it may not be thought that what he ſhall get 
is only to get rid of him. I ſaid in general, that 
ſuch a circumſtance, as things ſtood, was hardly 


| ® The rebellion in Scotland, in the year 2715, in favour of the 


Pretender, 


+ Samuel Molineaux, Eſq; a gentleman of great abilities and large 
property in Ireland, ſecretary to the Prince of Wales, Chancellor of 
the uni verſity of Dublin, 
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worth the quiet of a man's whole life, and ſo we 
parted, only with telling him I intended to write 
10 your Grace in anſwer to a. letter I had from 
yOu, 


241224171704 554+ 


"LETTER. XXVII. 


* $553 London, March g. 1716-17. 
My Lok p, 5 

1 Had yeſterday the honour of a letter from your 

Grace, wherein you firſt mention Mr. Dun- 
can's accident, who, as it falls out, is quite reco- 
vered, and they ſay is ſince better of his aſthma : 
I belicye whenever he dieth, I ſhall be in ſome dif- 
kculties, although I am wholly indifferent who 
may {ſucceed him, provided he may be a deſerving 
perſon; unleſs I might ſay, that my inclinations 
are a little turned to oblige Mr. Dopping * on ac- 
count of his brother, for whom I have always had: 


a very great eſteem, It will be impoſſible for me 


to carry any point againſt that great majority of the 
chapter, who are ſure to oppole me whenever par- 
ty interferes ; and in thoſe caſes, I ſhall be ve 
ready to change my nomination, only chuſing tho 
I leaſt diſlike among ſuch as they will conſent to; 
wherein J hope | ſhall have your Grace's approba- 
uon. Ens 


About a week ago, I wrote to your Grace in 


relation to the provoſt T. My Lord Biſhop of 
Dromore, Dr. Coghill, and I, were yeſterday u- 
ſing our rhetoric to no purpoſe.—The topic he per- 
petually adheres to, is, that the court offers him a 
deanry ; becauſe they look upon him as a man they 
cannot truſt, which, he ſays, affecteth his reputa- 


„Pr. Anthony Dopping, afterwards Biſhop of Oſſory. 
+ Dr, Pratt, . r 
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tion. That he profeſſeth to be as true to the pre- 
ſent King, as any perſon in employment: That he 
hath always ſhewn himſelf ſo: That he was ſacri- 

ficed by the Tories in the late reign, on account of 
the diſpute in the college and other matters: That 
he publicly argues and appears againſt the ſame 
party now upon all occafions ; and expecteth as 
little favour from them, if ever they ſhould come 

into power, as any man now in employment. As 
to any hints dropped to him, of any danger or un- 

eaſineſs from parliament or viſitation, he declareth 
himſelf perfectly ſafe and eaſy; and if it might not 
affect the ſociety, he ſhould: be glad of ſuch in- 

quiries, in order to vindicate himſelf: That he 
thould like the deanry of Down full as well, and 
perhaps better than the biſhopric of Dromore, 

provided the deanry was given him in ſuch a man- 

ner, and with ſome mark of favour or approba- 

tion, that the world would not think he was dri- 

ven into it as a man whom the King could not 
truſt; and if any ſuch method could be thought on, 

he would readily accept it. That he is very ſenfi- 

ble he ſhould be much happier in the other ſtation, 
and much richer, and, which weighs with him 
more, that it would be much for the preſent in · 
tereſt of the college to be under another head : 

But that the ſenſe of his own loſs of credit prevails 

with him above all conſiderations; and that he 
hopeth in ſome time to convince the world, and 

the court too, that he hath been altogether miſre- 
preſented, | 

This is the ſum of his reaſoning, by all I could 

gather after ſeveral converſations with him both 

alone and with ſome of his beſt friends, who all 

differ from him, as he allows moſt of his acquain- 

tance do, I am no judge of what conſequence. his 
removal may be to the Reevice of the college, or of 
any favours to be ſhown it. But I believe it would 
be no difficult matter to find a temper in * af- 
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fair: For inſtance, (I ſpeak purely my own 
thoughts), if the Prince would graciouſly pleaſe to 
ſend a favourable meſſage by his ſecretary to offer 
him the deanry, in ſuch a manner as might anſwer 
the provoſt's difficulty, I cannot but think your 
Grace might bring ſuch a thing about : But that I 
4 Kor eave to your Grace. 
rd | Biſhop, of Dromore ER letters 
yeſterday from your Grace, and the Biſhop of 
rry, with an account of his ſucceeding to Clog- 
her, of which I am fure all parties will be exceed- 
lad. 
I 4 with your Grace a good journey to the Bath, 
er a firm eſtabliſnment of your health there. | 


1 am, with the greateſt . 
My Lord, 


Your Grace's 
: Moſt dutiful, and 
* humble ſervant, 
I. SWIFT: 
Not knowing but your Grace might be gone to the 
Bath, I have mentioned ſomething of the Pro- 
voſt's affairs in a letter this. poſt to my . 
. Biſhop of Derry. | 
L$0$0$$000404$69060605444454004445008 


'LE'TTE R' XXVII.. 
M eee Mare 22, 1937: 


My LonD, 


| YOUR Grace's letter was a long time before it 


reached me; for I was ſeveral weeks in the 
cy diſpatchiog the affair of the glebe, which, 


however, 


q 
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however, is not yet quite finiſhed, Your: Grace 
doth rightly conceive the nature of my purchaſe, 
and that I am likely to be 200 l. poorer for it, on 

J ſhall endeavour to loſe by degrees, which is all 

have for it. I ſhall endeavour, as much as I can, 
to prevent the evil you foreſee of my ſucceſſors 
neglecting my improvements, and letting them all 
go to ruin, I ſhall take the beſt advice 1 can, and 
leave them to be fools as well as knaves if they do 
ſo: For I ſhall make ſo many plantations and 
hedges, chat the land will let for double the value; 
and after all, I muſt leave ſomething to fortune. 

As to what your Grace mentions of a practice 
in the late reign, of engaging people to come into 
the Queen's meaſures, 1 have a great deal to ſay on 
that ſubject, not worth troubling you with at pre- 
ſent, further than that I am confident thoſe who 
pretend to ſay moſt of it, are conſcious their 
accuſation is wrong: But I never love myſelf. ſo 
little as when | differ from your Grace ; nor do I 
believe I ever ſhall do it,” but where Lam maſter of 
the fact, and your Grace hath it only by report. 
I have been ſpeaking much to the Provoſt about 
the deanry of Derry, or whatever other employ- 
ment under a biſhopric may be deſigned him upon 
theſe promotions. I find Dr. Coghill “ hath been 
upon the ſame ſubject with him, but he is abſolutely 
politive to take nothing leſs at preſent ; and his ar- 
gument is, that whatever ſhall be given him now, 
beneath the ſtation his predeceſſors were called to, 
will be a mark of his lying under the diſpleaſure of 
the court, and that he is not to be truſted; wheres 
as he looketh upon himſelf to have adted with prin» 
ciples as loyal to the preſeat governmeat, as any 
the King employs. He doth not ſeem to diſlike ei- 


* Marmaduke Coghill, L. L. D. Judge of the prerogative court, 
aſterwards a Privy-Ccunſellot, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a 
Commiſſioner of che revenue, 

ther 
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ther the deanries of Derry or Down, but is per- 
ſuaded, it will reflect upon his reputation; and, 
unleſs it could be contrived that he might have 
ſome mark of favour and approbation along with 
ſuch a preferment, I believe your Grace may be 
aſſured he will not accept it. I -ooly repeat what 
he ſays to me, and what I believe he will adhere 


For my own part, who am not ſo refined, I 
gave my opinion that he ſhould take what was 
given him; but his other friends differ from me, 
and for ought I know, they may be in the right; 
and i the court thinketh it of conſequence, that 
the preſent Provoſt ſhould be removed, I am not 
ſure but a way may be found out of ſaving his cre- 
dit, which is all he ſeemeth to require; although 
Lam confident, that if he were a biſhop, the go- 
vernment might be very ſecure of him, ſince he 
ſeemeth wholely fallen out with the Tories, and 
the Tories with him.; and Ido not know any man, 
who in common converſadon” talketh with more 
zeal for the preſent eſtabliſhment, and againſt all 
oppoſers of it than he. The only. thing he deſireth 
at preſent in his diſcourſing with me is, that no 
propoſal of a deanry ſhould be at all made to him, 
but that he may go on as he is, until further judg- 
ment ſhall be made of him by his future conduct. 

I thought it proper to ſay thus much to your 
Grace, becauſe I did not know whether you and he 
perfectly under ſtood each other. . . 
I hear your Grace intends this fpring for the 
Bath. I ſhall-pray, for the good-of-the church, 
that you may then eſtabliſh your health, 
© 2 Tan, with the greateſt reſpect, 

Tour Grace's moſt dutiful, 


And moſt-humble ſervant,  , 
OLED L . 8143. 8 ' | ]. SWIFT. 


4 7 ; . 


Among 
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Among other things the Provoſt argued, that Dr. 
| Foſter was promoted to a biſhopric from being 
a fellow; and therefore he muſt conclude, that 
offering him a leſs preferment, is a mark of dif- 
pleaſure, with which circumſtance he is deter- 
mined not to leave his preſent tation, 4 
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Ma herlyn, May 1. 1717. 
My Lon p, x | oh" 


Your Grace's letter of March 23. was brought 
to me at Trim, where I went a month ago to 
finiſh my leaſe and purchaſe for my country-pariſh, 
In ſome days after, I met my Lord Biſhop. of 
Clogher at Drogheda by appointment; we went 
rogether to Clogher, where he was enthroned, and 
after three days came to this place, where his 
Lordſhip is fertling every thing againſt the coming 
of the new Biſhop, who is expected here next 
week. My preat bufineſs at Clogher was to ſeduce 
his Lordſhip to lay out 2000 l. in a new houſe, 
and for thar end we rode about to find a ſituation. 
I know not whether | ſhall prevail, for he hath a 
hankering'after making additions 'to the old one, 
which I will never conſent to, and had rather he 
would leave all to the generoſity of a ſucceffor» 
My notion is, that when a Biſhop with good diſpo- 
ſitions happens to ariſe, it ſhould be every man's 
buſineſs to cultivate them. It is no ill age that 
produceth two ſuch; and, therefore, if J had ere- 
dit with your Grace, and his Lordſhip, it ſhould 
be all employed in puſhing you both upon works 
of public good, without the leaſt mercy to your 
pains or your purſes. An expert tradeſmen makes 
a few of his beſt cuſtomers anſwer not hag 
| tao 
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thoſe whom he gets little or nothing by, but for 
all who die in his debt. | | 
I will ſuppoſe your Grace hath heard of Mr. 
Duncan's death. I am ſure I have heard nothing 
of it by a great increaſe of diſintereſted correſpon- 

- dents ever fince, It is well I am at free coſt for 
board and lodging, elſe poſtage would have un- 
done me. I have returned no anſwer to any, and. 

- ſhall be glad to proceed with your Grace's appro- 
bation, which is leſs a compliment, becauſe | be- 
lieve my chapter are of opinion I can hardly pro- 
eeed without it. I defire only two things; firſt, 
that thoſe who call themſelves my friends may have 
no reaſon to reproach me; and the ſecond, that 
in the courſe of this matter I may have ſomething 
to diſpoſe of to ſome one I wiſh well to. . 

Some weeks before Mr. Duncan's death, his 
brother-in-law Mr. Lawſon, 'miniſter of Galtrim, 
went for England by Mr. Duacan's conſent, io 
apply for an adjoining living, called Kilmore, in 
Duncan's poſſeſſion, and now in the crown by his 
death. I know not his ſucceſs, but heartily wiſh, 
if it be intended for him, that the matter might 
take another turn. That Mr. Warren, who is 
landord of Galtrim, might have that living, add 
Kilmore adjoining, both not 150 I. and Mr. Law- 
ſon to go down to Mr. Warren's living, in Clogher 
dioceſe, worth about 200 l. But this is all at ran- 
dom, becauſe I know not whether Kilmore may 
not be already diſpoſed of, for I heard it is in 
ur Grace's turn. | 
I heard lately from the Provoſt, who talked of 
being in the North in a month; but our Dublin 
account is, that they know not when the deanry is to 
be given him. I do not find any great joy in either 
party, on account of the perſon * who, it is ſup- 


Rev. Dr, Richard Baldwin, who died in September 730. 
| poſed 
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poſed, will ſucceed him. The wrong cuſtom of 
making that poſt the next ſtep to a biſhopric, 
hath been, as your Grace ſays, of ill conſequence; 
and although, as you add, it gives them no.rank, 
yet they think fit to take it, and make no ſcruple 
of preceding, on all occaſions, the beſt private 
cleryman in the kingdom, which is a trifle of great 
conſequence when a man's head is poſſeſſed with 
it. 4 5 | 
1 pray God preſerve your Grace for the good of 
the church and the learned world; and for the hap- 
pineſs of thoſe whom you are pleaſed to honour 
with your friendſhip, favour, or protection. I beg 
your Grace's bleſſing, and remain, witch the great- 
eſt truth and reſpe&t, _ __ - 7750 
My Lord, 
Your Grace's 
Moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
| JON. SWIFT. 


[. E TT IRT. 


Sallſoun, near Kinnegad, Sept. 28. 1721. 
r | 
HAD the honour of your Grace's letter the firſt 

inſtant ; and although I thonght it my duty to 

be the laſt writex in correſponding with your 

Grace, yet I know you are ſo punctual. that if 1 

ſhould write ſooner, it would only be the occafion 

of giving you a new trouble before it ought, in con- 
ſcience, to be put upon you. Beſides, I was in ſome 
pain that your letter of dept. 1. was not the firſt 
you had writ, becauſe about ten days after a friend 
ſent me word that your Grace ſaid you had writ to 
me ſix weeks before, and had no anſwer; whereas 
Vol. XI. A I can 
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1 can aſſure your Grace, that I received but on 
1 from you, nor had J reaſon to cxpecb it, ha- 
ving not done myſelf che honour to write to yon 
befone. I will tell you the: fecrer of dating my let · 
ter; I was in fear leſt the poſt ſhould be gone, and 
ſo left a blank, and wiſely huddled it up without 
thinking of the date; but we country gentlemen are 
frequently guilty of greater blunders; and in that 
article I grow more perfect every day. 
I believe you ſeriouſly, that you will take care of 
your health to prevent a ſucceſſor; that is to ſay, I 
| | believe you tell truth in jeſt; for I know'it is not the 
| value of that life makes. you deſire to live, and am 
afraid the world is much of your mind; for it is 
.cut of regard to the public, or ſome of themſelves, 
" more than upon your own account, that they wiſh 
your . continuance.amongſt us. | 
It ſeems you are a greater favourite of the Licu- 
tenant's 7 than yqu care to own, for we hear that 
he killed hut two bucks, and ſent you a preſent of 
| one. A | vat Hh C7 
J hear you are like to be the ſole oppoſer of the 
| bank 4, and you will certainly miſcarry, becauſe it 
would prove a moſt perfidious thing. Bankrupts 
| are always for ſctting up banks; how then can you 
think a bank will fail of a majority in both 
houſes! | | 
| You are very perverſe,, my Lord, in miſinterpet- 
| ing the ladies fayour, as if you muſt die to obtain it; 
I aſſure you it, is directly contrary, and if you die, 
yau: will loſe their favour for ever; I am com- 
| manded to tell you ſo ; and, therefore, at the peril 
[| of your life, and of their good. graces, look to our 
| health. 1 | 
| 


4  _ *® Chatles Duke, of Grafton, 


+ At this time there was a ſcheme for a national bank, which 


was rejefted by parliament, © + 5 
| 
| 
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I hear the Biſhop of Bangor , deſpairing of do- 
ing any good with you, hath taken up with Here- 
ford. I am a plain man, and would: be glad at 
any time to fee fifty ſuch biſhops hanged, if I could 
thereby have ſaved the life of his predeceſſor, for 
whom I had a great eſteem and friendſhip,” I do 
not much approve the compliments made you by 
compariſons drawn from good and bad Emperors, 
becauſe the intereſt falls ſhort on both ſides. If 
Julian had immediately ſucceeded Conſtantine, it 
would have been more to the purpoſe. Sir James 
of the Peak -ſaid-to Bouchier, the gameſter, Sirran, 
4 foall look better than you, when' I have been a month 
in my grave. A great man in England was blam- 
ing me for deſpiſing ſomebody or other; I aſſured 
im I did not at all deſpiſe the man he men- 
tioned; that I was not ſo liberal of my contempt, 
nor would beſtow it where there was not ſome de- 
gree of merit. Upon this principal, I can fee no 
proper ground of oppoſition between your Grace 
and that wretch of Bangor. I have read indeed, 
that a dog was once made King of Norway, but I 
forget who was his predeceffor; and therefore am 
a loſs for the other part of the compariſon, | 
I am afraid the clatter of ladies tongues is no 
very good cure for a giddineſs in the head. When 
your Grace (as you ſay) was young, as I am not, 
the ladies were better company, or you more eaſily 
pleated. I am perpetually reproaching them for 
their ignorance, affectation, impertinence, (but my 
paper will not hold all *) except Lady Betty Roch- 
fort, your old acquaintance. 
I own my head and your Grace's feet would be 
ill joined; bur give me your head and take my feet, 
and match us in the kingdom if you can. 
1 Dr Ben'smin Heatly, | 
: * Quæ plurima menti 
Feminz natura dedi:, 
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My Lord, I row after health like a waterman, 
and ride after it like a poſtboy, and find ſome litle 
ſucceſs ; but ſubeunt morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus. L 
have a receipt to which you are a ſtranger; my 

Lord Oxford and Mr. Prior uſed to join with me 
in taking it; to whom I often ſaid, when we were 
two hours diverting ourſelves with trifles, vive la 
bagatelle, I am fo deep among the workmen at 
Mr. Rochfort's canals and lakes, ſo dextrous at 
the oar, ſuch an alderman after the hare— 

I ham juſt now told from ſome news-papers, that 
one of the King's enemies, and my excellent friend 
Mr. Prior, is dead; L pray God deliver me from 
any ſuch trials. I am neither old nor philoſopher 
enough to be indifferent at ſo great a loſs j and, 
therefore, I abruptly conclude, but with the greateſt: 


reſpect, 
e My Lord, 
Your Grace's 
Moſt dutiful, and 
Obedient ſervant, 
\ JON. SWIFT; 
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LETTER XXXI. 
My Lo Rp, 


R. Chetwood “ intends to deliver in a petition 
to the government to day, and entreated me 
to peak to your Grace before he delivered it, which 
not having an opportunity to do, I make bold to 
incloſe this letter, which your Grace may pleale to 


* Knightly Chetwood, Eſq; who had very good pretenſions to an 
Engliſh peerage ; for which he preſented ſeveral memorials, but to 
no purpole. 

read; 
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read; and is the ſubſtance of what he deſired me 


to ſay. 
a I am, wich the greateſt re 
My Lord, | 2 
e | Tour Grace's moſt dutiful, 
Deanry-houſe, And moſt humble ſervant, 
Feb. 22. 1722-73. : | J. 8 WI F T. 
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LETT E R.. XXXlI, 
LorD, - 


M ” 
V © UR Grace will have recived, before this 


comes to your hands, an account of the 
Primate's death , who died yeſterday at twelve 


o' clock at noon. He had left off ſpitting for 
about ten days before, and the want of that is 


thought to have been the immediate cauſe of his 
death, although he eat heartily until the two laſt 


days. He hath left the Biſhop of Kildare “, and 


his ſteward Mr. Morgan, his executors, who were 


both out of town 3 but I ſuppoſe are ſent for. 


Some who formerly belonged to him think he has. 


left 49,000); others report he died poor. 


The · vogue is, that your- Grace will fucceed him, 
if you pleaſe; but I am too great a ſtranger to 
r.. preſent ſituation at court to know what to 


judge. But if there were virtue enough, I could 


wiſh your Grace would accept the offer, if it ſnould 


be made you Becauſe: I would have your name 
left to poſterity. among the Primates; and, becauſe 


entering into a new ſtation, is entering after a ſort 


on a new leaſe of life; and becauſe it might be 
hoped, that your Grace would be adviſed with a- 


11 Ne Lindſay, who was ſucceeded by Dr. Bculyer, Biſhop of 
ol, 
* Nr, Ellis. 
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342 LET TERS from DR. SWIFT, &c. 
bout a ſucceſſor; and becauſe that dioceſe would 
require your Grace's ability and ſpirit to reform it 

and becauſe — but I ſhould never be at an end if 
I were to number up the reaſons why I would have 
your Grace in the higheſt ſtations the crown can 

give you. | | r 
I found all the papers in the cabinet relating to- 
Dr. Stephen's hoſpital, and, therefore, I brought 
them home to the deanry. I opened the ca- 
binet in the preſence of Mr. Bouhereau +, 
and ſaw one paper, which proved a bank-note for- 
zoo l. the greaineſs of the ſum ſtartled me, but I 
found it belonged to the ſame hoſpital ;_ I was in 
pain becauſe workmen were in the room and about 
the houſe; T therefore went this morning to Sr. 

Sepulchre's, and in the preſence of Mrs. Green t, 
I took away the note, and have ſecured it in my 
cabinet, leaving her my receipt for it, and am very 
roud to find that a ſcrip under my hand will paſs 
or zool. I with your Genes a good journey to 
the eſtabliſhment of your health, and am, with the 
gireateſt retpect, | | 
My Lord, 
_ Your Grace's 
| Moſt dutiful | 
Dublin, And moſt humble ſervant, 
July 14. 1724. ION. SWIFT. 


| A French Clergyman, 
1 The Archbiſhoy's houſc keeper. 
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TN or about the year 173, Mr. Megan, a 
entlman 'of an antient and good family in Ire- 
und ſent a preſent of a caſh of Spaniſh. Caſſala wine 
to the Dean, alſo à crimſon velvet bag, with gold and 
fill flrings, in which were intloſed a paraphraſe'on the 
| ſeven penitential Pſalms of David, and ſeveral original 
pieces in verſe and proſe, dedicated to the Rev. Dr. 
Swift, D. S. P. D. whom he never ſaw. This Mr. 
Wogan was a gentleman of great bravery and courage, 
diftinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral batths and ſieves, 
He was appointed, by the Chevalier de St, George, in 
the year 1718, to take the Princeſs Sobieſti, ( grand-- 
daughter of the famous James $»bi ſti, King Pe- 
land, who raiſed the ſiege of Vienna) to whom he tas 
married by proxy in Poland, who, in her journey to 
Rome; was, by order of the Imperial Court, made a 
Priſoner in Tyrill, and cloſely: confined in the caftle of 
_ Jnſpruck for ſome time, when Mr. Wogan undertonk to 
ſet her at liberty, and bring her ſafe to Rome, which he 
effeftually perf.rmed, by bringing her through all the 
guards : 155 which dangerous and gallant — he 
was made a Roman Knight, which was an honour that 


was not conferred on a foreigner for many centuries be- 
fore. This gentleman, ſoon after went into the ſers 
vice of Spain, where he got a government and other 
military commands, and diftinguiſbed himſelf in many 
engagements, being well kn:wn all over Europe by the 
name , Chevalier, or Sir Charles Wogan, 
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The AnsweR of the Reyerend Dr. JoXATHAN-- 
Swirr, Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, to the 


author Sir CHARLES WoGaN, an officer oe <-* 
_ diſtinQion in the ervinney the _— of Spain. 


| Want 
128 your packet atileaſt-two-n he: ago, 
and tcok all this time not only to cool, it ma- 
| turely myſelf, but to ſhew it to the few judicious 
| 8 friends I have in this kingdom. We'all agreed 
that the writer was a ſcholar, a man of genius, 
and of honour, We gueſſed him to have been bora 
| in this country from ſom: paſſages, hut not frem 
= the ſtyle, which we are ſurpriſed to find ſo correct 
1 in an exile, a ſoldier, and a native of Ireland. 
1% Thie hiſtory of yourſelf, although part of it be 
employed in your praiſe and importance, we did 
nmnnnote diſlike, becauſe your intention was to be whole - 
1 ly unkoown, which cireumſtance exempts you 
from any charge of vanity, However, akhough 
| I am utterly ignorant of preſent perſons and things, 
I have made a ſhift, by talking in general wu 
ſome perſons; to find out your name, your em- 
ployments, and ſome of your actions, with the ad- 
dition of ſuch a character, as would give full cre- 
dit to more than you have ο your "4 
in the dedicatory epiſtle. 
| Yau will pardon a natural cooipſity-on: this .oc- 
caſion, eſpecially when i began with ſo little, that 
I did not fo much as untie the ſtrings of the - 
bag for five days after I received it, conclud- 
— ing it muſt have come from ſome Iriſh friar 
in Spain, filled with monaſtic ſpeculations, of -- 
which I have ſeen ſome in my life, little expecting 
a hiitory, a dedication, a poetical tranſlation of — | 
| penitential pſalms, Latin poems, and the like, and 
1 all from a ſoldier. In thele kingdoms you would 
5 
| 
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be a moſt unfaſhionable military man, among 
troops where the leaſt pretenfion to learning or 
piety, or common morals, would endanger the 
owner to be caſhiered. Although I have no great 
regard for your trade, from the judgement I make 
of thoſe who profeſs it in theſe kingdoms, yet 1 
cannot but highly eſteem thoſe gentleman of Ire- 
land, who with all the diſadvantages of being 
exiles and ſtrangers, have been able to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by their valour and conduct in ſo many 
parts of Europe, I think, above all other nations; 
which ought to make the Englith- aſhamed of the 
reproaches they caſt on the ignorance, the dulneſs, 
a d the want of courage in the Iriſh natives; thoſe 
defects, wherever they happen, ariſing only from 
the poverty and flavery they ſuffer from their in- 
human neighbours, and the baſe corrupt ſpirits of 
too maay of the chief gentry, &c. By ſuch events 
as theſe, the very Grecians are grown flaviſh, ig- 
norant, and ſuperſtitious. I-do aſſert that from 
ſeveral experiments I have made in travelling over - 
both kingdoms, I-have found the poor cottagers . 
here, who could ſpeak our language, to have a 
much better natural taſte for good ſenſe, humour 
and raille ry, than ever L. obſerved among people 
of the like ſort in England. But the millions of 
oppreffions thcy lie under, the tyranny of their 
laadlords, the ridiculous zeal of their prieſts, and 
the general miſery of the whole nation, have been 
enough to damp the beſt ſpirits under the ſun. L. 

return to your packet. 1 n 
Two or three pocucal friends of mine have read 
your poems with very good approbation, yet we 
all agree ſome corrections may be. wanting, and at 
the ſame time we are at a loſs how to venture on 
ſuch a work. One gentleman of your own coun- 
try, name, and family, who could do it beſt, is a 
little too lazy; but however ſomething ſhall. be 
done and ſubmitted to you. I have been only 
a man 
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of rhimes, and that upon trifles, neter having 
written ſerious. cooplets in my life; yet never 
any without a moral view. However, as an ad- 
mirer of Milton, Iwill read yours as a critic, and 
make objections, where IL. find ay thing that 
induld be changed. Your directions about pu- 
bliſhing che epiſtle and the poetry, will de a point 
of ſome difficulty. They cannot be printed here 
wirh the leaſt profit to the author's friend in di- 
ſtreſs. Dublin bookſellers have not the leaſt no- 
tion of paying for a copy: Sometimes things arr 
printed here by ſubſcriprion,- but they go on ſo 
heavily, that few or- none make it turn to account. 
In London it is otherwiſe ; but even there the au- 
thors muſt be in vogue, or, if not khown, be dif- 
covered by the ſtyle, or the work muſt be ſome 
thing that hits the taſte of the public, or what is 
recommended by the preſiding men of genius. 
When Milton firſt publiſned his famous poem, 
the firſt edition was very long going off; few ei- 


ther read, liked, or underſtood it; and it gained 


ground merely by its merit. Nothing but an un- 
ceytain ſtate of my health (cauſed by a diſpoſition 
to giddineſs, which although leſs violent, is more 
conſtant) could have prevented my paſſing this 


ſummer imo England to fee my friends, who hour- 
ly have expected me: in that caſe I could have 
managed this affair myſelf, and would have rea- 
- ily confented that my name ſhould have: ſtood at 
length before your epiſtle ; and by rhe caprice of 


the world, that circumſtance might have been of uſe 
to make the thing known; and conſequentiy better 
an ſwer the charitable. part of your deſigu, by inciting: 


-peaple's curioſity. And in ſuch a caſe 1 would 


have writ a ſhort acknowledgment of your letter, 
and publiſhed it in the next page after your e- 
piſtle; but giving you no name, nor confeſſing 


my conjecture of it. This ſcheme I am ſtill upon, 
Neeb. #2 J \ * 5 bu > 9 E Iren 
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_—_— as my health permits me to return to Eng- 
land. * e | 
As I am conjectured to have generally dealt in 
raillery and ſatire, both in proſe and verſe, if that 
conjecture be right, although ſuch an opinion hath 
been an abſolute bar to my riſing in the world; yet 
that very world muſt ſuppoſe, that I followed what 
I thought o be my talent, and charitable people 
will ſuppoſe I had a deſign to laugh the follies of 
mankind out of countenance; and as often to 
laſh the vices out of practice. And then it will 
be natural to conclude, that I have ſome. partiality 
for ſuch kind of writing, and favour it in otners. 
I think you acknowledge, that in ſome time of 
your life you turned to the rallying part; but I 
find at preſent your genius runs wholely into the 
grave and ſublime, and therefare I find you leſs in- 
dulgent to my way, by your dillike of the Beggar's 
45 opera, in the perſons particularly of Polly Peachum 
and Macheath ; whereas we think it a very ſevere 
ſatire upon the moſt pernicious villainies of man- 


_— _— 
* 


oy kind. And ſo you are ju danger of quarrelling 

b with the ſentiments of Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay, the 

Dd author, Dr. A. wthnot, myſelf, Dr. Young, and 
+ all the brethren whom we own. Dr. Young is 
. the graveſt among us, and yet his ſatires have 

* many mixtures of ſharp raillery. At the fame” 
- time you judge very truly, that the raffe of Eng- 

t land is infamoufly corrupred' by ſholes of wretches 
&- who write for their bread; and therefore I had 

= reaſon to put Mr. Pope on writing the poem, called 

* the Dunciap; and to hale thoſe ſcoundrels out of 

8 their obſcurity, by telling their names ar length, 

* their works, their adventures, ſometimes their 

2 lodgings, and their lincage ; not with A——'s and 

— B Ss, according to the old way, which would 
g be unknown in a few years. UT” 
hs | 

Ss - © The laſt time the Dean was in England was in the year 1927, 
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As to your blank verſe, it hath too often fallen 
into the ſame vile hands of late. One Thomſon a 
Scotſman, hath ſucceeded the beſt in that way, in 
four poems he hath written on the four ſeaſons: yet 
Lam not over. fond of them, becauſe they are all de- 


ſcription, and nothing is doing; whereas Milton 


engageth me in actions of the higheſt importance, 
Modo me Rome, modo ponit Athenis. 


and yours on the ſeven pſalms, &c. have ſome ad- 
vantage that way, - _ 1 1 
You ſee Pope, Gay, and I, uſe all our endea- 


vours to make folks merry and wiſe, and. profeſs 


to have no enemies except knaves and fools. I con- 
feſs myſelf to be exempted from them in one ar- 
ticle, which was engaging with a miniſtry to pre- 
vent, if poſſible, the evils that have over-run the 
nation; and my fooliſh zeal in endeavouring to 
ſave this wretched ifland, Wherein, though I. 
ſucceeded abſolutely in one important article *; yet 
even there I loſt all hope of favour from thoſe in 

power here, and diſobliged the court of England, 
and have in twenty years drawn above one thou- 


ſand ſcurrilous libels on myſelf, without any other 


recompence than the love of the Iriſh vulgar, and 
two or three dozen ſign- poſts of the drapier in this 
city, beſides thoſe that are ſcattered in country- 
towns, and even theſe are half worn out. So that 


whatever little genius God hath given me, I may 
juſtly pretend to have been the worſt manager of it 


to my own advantage of any man upon earth. 
Aug. 2.] What I have above written hath lon 
lain by. me, that I might. conſider further: but 
have been partly out of order, and partly plagued 
with a lawſuit of ten years ſtanding, and I doubt 
very ill cloſed up, although it concerns two thirds | 
of my little fortune. Think whether ſuch. periods 


* Againſt Wood's copper halfpence, See the Drapiers letters. : 
| es = 0 
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of life are proper to encourage poetical or philoſo- 
phical ſpeculations. | . 

I ſhall not therefore tire you any longer, but with 
great acknowledgment for the diſtinction you pleaſe 
to ſhow me, delire to be always thought, with 
great truth and a moſt particular eſteem, - 

81 R, K+ * 

Your moſt obedient, | 
And obliged Servant, 

J. SW.FT. 


We have ſometimes editions printed here of books 
from England, which I know not whether you 
are in a way of getting. I will name ſome below, 

and if you approve of any, I ſhall williagly in- 
creaſe your library ; they are ſmall, conſequently 
more portable in your marches, and which is 


more important, the preſent will be cheaper for 
me, 


Dr. YouxG's Satires, | Gar's Fables, 


Mr. Gary's Works. Art of Politics, and 
Mr. PopE's Works, ſome other Friſles ia 
PorzE's DUxcrap. Verſe, &. 
2 1 
— 
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vol. XI. 6 LxEx. 
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A very friendly correſpondence having been carried” 
on for many years between Dr. King, Archbiſbap 
% Dublin, and Dr. Swiſt, D. S. P. D. it may be 
Froper to prifix ſome account of his Grace before 
. the following lettars, for which we ſball make us 
apology. 


(X/JTELIAM KING was born at Antrim the firſt 
. day of May 1650, and was deſcepded from 
an antient family of the Duke of Burras in the 
North of Scotland, from whence his father re- 
moved in the reign of King Charles I. to avoid en- 
gaging in the ſolemn league and covenant ; brought 
his effects, and ſettled his family in the north of 
Ireland, where the above William was born, and 
had the pleaſure of living to ſee his ſon promoted 
to the biſhopric of Derry, WA" 
In 1662, he was ſent to a Latin ſchool in the 
county of Tyrone, and the 18th of April 1667, 
entered the univerſity of Dublin. In 1676, he 
G g 2 took 


* 
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took the degree of Bachelor of Arts; in 1673, 
that of Maſter ; and the ſame year, was ordained a 
Deacon, by Dr. Moſſum, Biſhop of Derry. On 
the 26th of April 1674, he was ordained a Pricſt 
by Dr. John Parker, Archbiſhop of Team. In 
1688, he was conſtituted Prelident of the Chapter 
ef St. Patrick's, Dublin; and on the 26th of Ja- 
nuary foliowing, was elected Dean by the Chapter. 
Ia 1689, he took his degree of Dr. of Divinity, 
He was promoted to the Biſhopric of Derry on the 
ath of January O. 8. i690, and was conſecrated in 
Chriſt Church, Dublin, the 25th of the ſaid month. 
Upon the promotion of Dr. Narciſſus Marſh, 
Archbiſhop of Dublin, te the Axrchbiſhopric of 
Armagh, Dr. King was tranſlated from Derry to 
the ſee of Dublin, the 11th of March 1702. His 
Grace, in the reign of George I. was four differ- 
ent times one of the Lords Juſtices of Ireland, for 
his great loyalty and attachment to the Proteſtant 
religion, add the houſe of Hanover. He died at 
the archiepiſcopal palace at St. Sepulcher's, Dub- 
lin, on the 8th of May 1729, having entered into 
the 86th year of his age, and was buried on the 
north fide of Donnybrook church, near Dublin, 


without any monument, tomb, or inſcription, as 


he had directed in his lifetime. 
His private charities were very ample and con- 
ſiderable; but ſo cautiouſly and ſecretly diſperſed, 
that it is impoſſible to give a particular account of 
them. After he was tranſlated to the ſee of Dub- 
tin, he repaired and adorned the palace of St. Se- 
pulchre's, which was in a ruinous condition, by 
expending abore 3000 l. on improvements, and e- 
rected a court houſe. for his archiepiſcopal manor 
at his own charge. He purchaſed from the late 
Lord Roſs, and others, many impropriate tithes; 
to add to the livings of the clergy in his dioceſe, to 
make them glebes, and for lectureſhips. 


He 
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He gave in his lifetime 500 1. to the Univerſity 
of Dublin, towards founding a divinity lecture for 
the benefit of thoſe who intended to enter into ho- 
ly orders; and deviſed 5001, more to purchaſe a 
further maintenance and endowment for the ſaid 
lecture. He alſo deviſed 1501. to the poor of the 
city of Dublin. He gave 500 l. in his lifetime, to 
the Blue-Coat hoſpital in Dublin, and 300 l. to the 
fund ariſing from the application of the firſt- fruits, 
for parchaſing glebes and impropriate tithes for the 
increaſe of poor vicarages. | 

His hoſpitality was Ritable to the dignity of his 
character and itation, and the whole courſe of his 
converſation innocent, chearful, and improving; 
for he lived in the conſtant practice of every Chril- 
+= virtue that could adorn a public, or private 
life. 2 

In 1687, Peter Manby, Dean: of Londonderry, 
having publiſhed at Dublin, in quarto, a pamph- 
let. intitled, 7% confiderations which obliged Peter 
Manby, Dean of Londonderry, te embrace the Cailo- 
lic religion ; humbly dedicated to his Grace Dr. Frau- 
cis Maiſh, the Lord Primate of Ireland: Dr. King 
immediately wrote an anſwer, Mr. Manby, en- 
couraged by the court, and affiſted by rhe moſt 
learned champions of the Church of Rome, pub- 
liſhed a reply under this title, 4 reſormed Catechiſm, 
in two Dialogues, concerning the Engliſh  Reforma- 
tian, &c. in reply to Mr. King's Anſwer, &c. Our 
author ſoon rejoined in A Vindication of the Anſwer. . 
Mr. Manby dropped the controverſy, - but diſperſed 
a looſe ſheet of paper artfully writ, with this title, 
A Letter to a Frieed, ſhewing the vanity of this opt- 
nion, that every man's 155 and rea ſon are to guide 
him in matters of faith. Our author ſoon publiſh- 
ed his anſwer. In 1689, our author was twice 
confined in the caſtle of Dublin, by order of King 
James II. and the fame year commenced Doctor of 
Divinity. In 1690, he was advanced to the ſee of 


Gg 3 Derry, 
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Derry. In 1691, he publiſhed at London, in 
quarto, . The fate of the Proteftants of Ireland under 
the late King James's government, &c, ** A hiſto- 
ry, ſays Biſhop Burnet, as truly as it is finely 
«© written,” He had by him at his death, atteſted 

- vouchers of every particular fect alledged in this 

book, which are now in the hands of his relations. 

Ia 1693, his Lordſhip finding the great number of 
his Proteſtant diſſenters in his dioceſe of Derry, 

increaſed by a vaſt addition of colonies from Scot- 
land, in order to perſuade them to conformity to 

-, the eſtabhſhed church, publiſhed 4 diſcour/e- con- 
cerning the inventions of men in the worſhip of God. 
Mr. Joſeph Boyfe, a diſſenting miniſter, wrote an 
anſwer. The Biſhop anſwered Mr. Boyſe. The 
Jatter replied. The Biſhop rejoined. , In 1702, he 
publiſhed at Dublin, in quarto, his. celebrated 
treatiſe De Origine Mali. Mr. Edmund Law, M. A. 

Fellow of Chriſt's-College in Cambridge, afterwards 
publiſhed a complete tranſlation of this, with very 
valuable notes, in quarto. In the ſecond edition 
he has inſerted, by way of notes, a large collection 
of the author's papers on the ſame ſubject, which 
he had received from his relations, after the pub- 
lication af the former edition. Our author, in 
this excellent treatiſe, hath many curious obſerva- 
tions. He aſſerteth and proves, that there is more 
moral good in the earth than moral evil. There 
are ten good acts, ſays he, done by thoſe we call 
bad men, for one ill one, A ſermon by our au- 
thor, preached at Dublin, in 170y, was publiſhed 

under the title of Divine predeftination and fore- 

rnowledge, conſiſtent with the freedom of man's will. 

"This was attacked by Anthony Collins, Eſq; in a 
pamphlet, intitled, 4 vindication of the Divine at- 
Tributes: In ſome remarks on the Archbiſbop of Dub- 
lin's fermen, intitled, Divine predeſtination, &c. 
He publiſhed likewiſe, 4 diſcourſe concerning the 
conſecration of churches ; ſhewing what is meant by 

_ dedicating them, with the grounds of that office. 


. 
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To his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin. 


Dublin Caftle, July 16, 1 70%: 
My Log o, 

15 Was ſeveral times to wait on your Lordſhip at 
your lodgings ; but you were either abroad, or 
ſo 1 that I could not be permitted the ho- 
nour to attend you. I have an humble requeſt to 
your Lordſhip, if you will pleaſe to excuſe me if I 
cannot be at the triennial viſitation ; for my“ Lord 
and Lady continually reſiding at the lodge, I am 

obliged to a conſtant attendance there, 


I am, with all reſpect, 
My Lord; 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT; 


* Earl of Berkeley, then one of the Lords Juſtices of Ireland, 


; ee LET- 
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Trim, Dec. 31, 1704, 

My Lok p, 
1 Did intend to have waited on your Grace before 
you went for England, but hearing your voy- 


age is fixed for the firſt opportunity of the wind, I 


could not forbear giving you a few minutes inter- 
ruption, which I hope your Grace will believe to 
be without any other deſign than that of ſerving 
you. I believe your Grace may have heard, that 
I was in England laſt winter, when the Dean and 
Chapter of Chriſt-Churth had, I think, with great 
wiſdom and diſcretion, choſen a moſt malicious, 


Ignorant, and headſtrong creature to repreſent 
them ; wherein your Grace cannot juſtly tax their 


prudence, fince the * cauſe they are engaged in is 
not otherwiſe to be ſupported. And, I do aſſure 
your Grace, (which perhaps others may have been 
cautious in telling you), that they have not been 
without ſucceſs, For, not only the general run in 
Doctors-Commons, which was wholely on their 
fide, which my Lord Biſhop of Cloyne + obſerved 
as well as I; but, that little inſtrument of theirs, 
did uſe all his powfer to. miſrepreſent your Grace, 
and your cauſe, both in town and city, as far as 
his narrow ſphere could reach. And he ſpared not 
to ſay, that your Grace had perſonal reſentment a- 
gainſt him; that you ſought his ruin, and threaten- 
ed him with it. And I remember, at a great man's 
table, who hath as much influence in England, as 
any ſubject can well have, after dinner came in a 
maſter in chancery, whom I had before obſerved 


A lau- ſuit between the Archbiſhop of Dublin, and the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral of Chriſt Church, Dublin, about his 
right of viſiting them, which was given in fayour of his Grace. 

+ Dr. Charles Crow, 


tO 
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to be a principal perſon in Doctors- Commons when 
your -Grace's cauſe was there debating; and upon 
occaſion of being there, fell into dilcourſe of it, 
wherein he ſeemed wholely an advocate for Chriſt- 
church; for all his arguments were only a chain of 
miſinformations, which he had learned from the 
tame hand; infomuch, as I was forced to give a 
character of ſome perſons, which otherwiſe I thould 
have ſpared, before I could ſet him right, as I alſo 
did in the affair of the late Dean of Derry, which 
had been told with ſo many falſchoods and diſad- 
vantages to your. Grace, as it is hard to imagine. 

| humbly preſume to ſay thus much to your 
Grace, that knowing the prejudices that have been 
given, you may more eafily remove them, which 
your prefence will infallibly do. | 

I would alſo beg of your Grace to uſe ſome of 
your credit towards bringing to a good iſſue the 
promiſe the Queen made, at my Lord Bithop of 
Cloyne's interceſſion, to remit the firſt fruits and 
tenths of the clergy ; unle{s 1 ſpeak ignorantly, for 
want of information, and that it bea thing already 
done. But what I would mind your Grace of is, 
that the crown-rent ſhould be added; which is a 
great load upon many poor livings, and would be 
a conliderabie help to others. And J am conh- 
dent, with ſome reaſon, that it would be eafily 
granted, being, I hear, under a thoufand pounds 
a-year, and the Queen's grant for England: being 
ſo much more conſiderable than ours can be at 
beſt, I am very certain, that if the Bithop of 
Cloyne had continued to ſollicit it in England, it 
would eaſily have paſſed; but his Lordſhip giving: 
ic up wholely to the Duke of Ormond *, I believe 
it hath not been thought of ſo much as it ought. 
1 humbly beg your Grace's pardon for the haſte 
and hurry of this, occaſioned by that of the poſt, 


* Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


which 
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which is not very regular io this country; and im- 
ploring your bleſſing, and praying to God for 
your good voyage, fucceis, and return, I bum- 
bly kiſs your Grace's hands, and remain, | 
My Lord, 
Your Gracc's molt obedient, - 
And moit humble ſervant, 
J. SWIFT, 
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London, Feb. 5. 1507-8, 

My Loxp, FOOT 
1 Have been a month expecting the repreſentation 
your Grace was pleaſed to promiſe to ſend me, 
which makes me apprehend your Grace hath been 
hindered by what you complained of, the clergy's 
backwardneſs in a point ſo very neceſſary to their 
ſervice: And, it is time ill loſt at this juncture, 
while my Lord * Lieutenant is here, and in great 
credit at court, and would perhaps be more than 
ordinarily ready to ſerve the church in Ireland, If 
J have no directions from your Grace by the end 
of this month, I ſhall think of my return to Ire- 
land againſt the 25th of March, to endeavour to 
be choſen to the living of St. Nicholas, as I have 
been encouraged to hope; but would readily re- 
turn at a week's warning to ſollicit that aFair with 
my Lord Lieutenant while he ſtays here, or in a- 
ny other manner your Grace will pleaſe to direct. 
Your Grace knows long before this, that Dr. 
Mills is Biſhop of Waterford. The court and 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury were ſtrongly engaged 
for another perſon, not much ſuſpected in Ireland, 


. Thomas Herbert Earl of Pembroke, 
| any 
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any more than the choice already, made was, I ber 
lieve, either here or thete, « 6. 

The two houſes are ſtill buſy in Lord Peterbo- 
rough's affair, which ſeems to be little more than 
an amuſement, which, it is conceived, might at 
this time be ſpared, conſidering how flow-we are 
ſaid to be in our preparations, which, I believe is 
the only reaſon why it was talked the other day a- 
bout the town, as if there would be ſoon a treaty 
of peace, There is a report of my Lord Galway's 
death, but it is not credited. It is a perfect jeſt to 
fee my Lord Peterborough reputed as great a 
Whig as any in' England, abhorred by his own 
party, and careſſed by the Tories. 

The great queſtion, Whether the number of 
men in Spain and Portugal, at the time of the. bat- 


-tle of Almanza, was but 8600, when there ought 


to have been 29,600, was carried on Tueſday in 
the affirmative againſt the court, without a diviſion, 
which was occaſioned by Thomas Hammer's ora- 
tory, It ſeems to have been no party-queſtion, 
there being many of both glad and ſorry for it, 


I be court hath not been fortunate in their queſ- 


tions this ſeſſion ; and, I hear ſome of both parties 
expreſſing contrary paſſions upon it. I tell your 
Grace bare matters of fact, being not inclined to 
make reflections; and, if I were, I could not tell 
what to make, ſo oddly people are ſubdivided. 
I am, my Lord, 
Your Grace's moſt obedient, 
| And moſt humble ſervant, 
J. SWIFT. 


LETTER 
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London, June 10. 1708. 
My Lat,” . 8 | 
1555. your Grace a long letter ſeveral weeks ago, 
incloſed in one to the Dean . I know not 

whether it came to your, hands, habing not ſince 
been honoured with your commands, I believe I 
told your Grace that I was directly adviſed by my 
Lord Sund—, my Lord Somers, Mr. Southwell, 

and others, to apply to + my Lord Treaſurer, in . 
behalf of the clergy of Ireland, and Lord Sunder- 
land undertook to bring me to Lord "Treaſurer, 
which was put off for ſome time, on account of 
the invaſion. For, it is the method here of great. 
miniſters, when any public matter is in hand, to 

make it an excuſe for putting off all private appli- b 
cation, I deferred it ſome time longer, becaule 1 
had a mind my Lord Sunderland thould go along 
with me; but either the one or the other was al- 
ways buſy, or out of the way; however, his Lord- 
; ſhip had prepared Lord Treaſurer, and engaged 
him {as he aſſured me) to think well of the matter, 
and the other day Lord Treaſurer appointed me to. 
attend him, He took me into a private room, and 
I told him my ſtory, that I was commanded by 
your Grace, and deſired by ſome other Biſhops, 
to uſe what little credit I had to follicit, (under the 
direction of my Lord Lieutenant) the remitting the 
the firſt · fruits, which, from the favourable repre- 
ſentation of his Lor aſhip to the Queen, about four 
years ago, the clergy were encouraged to hope it 
would be granted: that I had been told it might 
be of uſe, if ſome perſon could be admitted to his 


V ® Dr, Sterne. + Ear! of Gospbin. 
preſence, 
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preſence, at his uſual times of being attended, in or- 
der to put him in mind; for the reſt, they relied en- 
tirely on his Excellency's good offices, and his Lord- 
ſhip's diſpoſitions to favour the church. He ſaid, 
in anſwer, he was paſſive in this buſineſs: That he 
ſuppoſed my Lord Lieutenant would engage in it, 
to whom, if I pleaſed, he would repeat what 1 
had ſaid. I replied, I had the honour of being 


well known to his Excellency ; that I intended to 


aſk his leave to ſollicit this matter with his Lerd- 
ſhip, but had not mentioned it yet, becauſe I did 
not know whether I had credit enough to gain 
that acceſs he was now pleaſed to honour me 
with: That upon his Lordſhip's leave to attend 
him, ſignified to me by the Earl of Sunderland, I 
went to inform his Excellency, not doubting his 
.conſent, but did not find him at home, and there- 
fore ventured to come, but not knowing how his 
Excellency might underſtand it, I begged his Lord- 
ſhip to ſay nothing to my Lord Lieutenant, until T 
had the honour to wait on him again. This my 
Lord Treafurer agreed to, and entering on the 
ſubject, told me, that fince the Queen's grant of 
the firſt-fruits here, he was confident, not one 
clergyman in England was a ſhilling the better, T 
told him I thought it lay under ſome incumbran- 
ces; he ſaid it was true; but beſide, that was 
wholely abuſed in the diſtribution; that as to thoſe 
in Ireland, they were an inconſiderable thing, not 
above 1000 l. or 12 1. a year, which was almoſt no- 


thing for the Queen to grant, upon two condi- 


tions. Firſt, that it ſhould be well diſpoſed of. 
And ſecondly, that it ſhould be received with due 
acknowledgements; in which caſes he would give 
his conſent, otherwiſe, to deal freely with me he 
Never would. 1 ſaid as to the firſt, that I was 
confident the Biſhops would leave the methods of 


diſpoſing it entirely to her Majeſty's breaſt ; as ta 
beg. her Meng and his Lordſhip might 


Vol. XI. couat 
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count upon all the acknowledfpemetits that the moſt 
grateful and dutiful ſubjects chuld pay to à prince. 
That Thad the misfortune to de üſtogether un- 
known to his Lordſhip, elſe 1 ſhoild prefume to 
alk him, whether he underſtoed any partiewtar 
acknowledgements ? lie replied, by acktiowledge- 
ments, I do not mean any tliing under their, hands, 
but I will ſo far explain myſelf t tell you, I mean 
better acknowledgements than thoſe of rhe Clergy 
of England. I then begged his Lordfhip to give 
me his advice, what ſort of acknowledgements he 
thought fitteſt for the clergy to make, which 1 
was ſure would be of mighty weight with them. 
He anſwered, I can only fay again, ſuch acknow- 
ledgements as they ought, © We had ſome other 
diſcour of leſs moment, and after licence to at- 
tend him on occaſion, I took my leave, I tell your 
Grace thoſe particulars, in his very words, as near 
as J can recollect, becauſe I think them of mo- 
ment, and I believe your Grace may think them 
ſo too. I told Southwell all that paſſed, and we 
agreed in dur comments; which I delired him now 
to inform you, He ſer out for Ireland this morn- 
ing: 1 am reſolved to ſee my Lord Sund -— in a 
day or two, and relate what my Lord Treaſurer 


ſaid, (as he hath commanded me to do), and per- 


haps I may prevail on him to let me know his Lord - 
ſhip's meaning, to which I am prepared to anſwer, 
as Mr, Southwell will let you know, At Evenin 
the ſame day, I attended my Lord Lieutenant, and 
deſired to know what progreſs he had made, and 
at the ſame time propoſed that he would give me 
leave to attend Lord Treaſurer, only as a common 
ſollicitor, to refrelh his memory. I was very much 
ſurpriſed at his anſwer, that the matter was not 
before the Treaſurer, but entirely with the Queen 
and therefore it was needleſs; upon, which T Haid 
nothing of having been there, He ſaid he had 
writ lately to your Grace, on account of or Pa 
E öne; 
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one; that ſome progreſs, was made, thatuhey put 
n off becauſe it was not A time of war, but that be 
125 ſome hopes it would be done; but this is only 
ach an account as his excellgacy thinks fit to give, 
although I ſend it your Grace by. his . hope, 
that in his letters he is taller, My Lord Treaſu- 
rer on the other hand affured me, he had the pa- 
wh which his Excellency denied, and talked ot it 
s a matter that had long lain before him, which 
ſeveral perfons in great employnients afline me is, 
and mult be true. T1 lus your Grace ſecs, that I 
ſhall have nothing more to do in this matter, fur- 
ther than purſuing the cold ſcent of aſking his Ex. 
cellency once a month, how it goeth on? which, I 
Hons .þ had as good forbear, ſiace it will turn to 
Jittle account. All I can do is to engage my Lord 
Zupderland's ict . e Lord Preaſurer, 
whenever it is brought he fore him, or o hint it to 
ſome other perſons of power and credit, and like- 
wile to endeavour to take off that ſcandal the cler- 
gy of heland lie under, of being the reverſe of © 
what they really are, with reſpect to the revolu- 
tion, loyahy to the Qucen, and ſettlement to the 
crown; which is here the conſtruction of the word 
ory. 4 | | 
p Taken to tell my Lord "Treaſurer, that this be- 
ing a matter my Lord Lieutenant hath undertaken, 
he doth not think it proper. I ſhould trouble his 
LordiRip; after which, recommencing it to his 
goudnefs, I ſhall forbear any further mention. 1 
am ſenſible how lame and tedious an account this 
is, 'apd, humbly. beg your Grace's pardon; but I. 
ſtül inGſt,. chat if it had been ſolicited four years 
ago by no abler à hand than my on, While the 
Duke of Ormond was in Ireland, it might have been 
done in a month : and, I believe it may be fo ſtill, 
if his Excellency lays any weight of bis credit upon 
it; otherwiſe, God knows, when, For myſelf, 1 
have nothing mere to do bere but io attend my 
& 1 h 2 b Lord- 
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Lord Lieutenant's motions, of whoſe return we 
are very uncertain, and to manage ſome perſonal 
affairs of my own. I beg the continuance of your 
Grace's favour, and your bleffi ng 
And am, with all reſpectet. 
Your Grace's moſt obedient, &c. 
433594544344 $44$$+4+$+$$6 #4445 3+$4$+4+ 
LETTER V. 
l Londen, Nov, 9. 1708. 
My Conn KEN LESS 
7 OUR' Grace's letter of September 7th, found 
me in Kent, where I rook the opportunity to 
_ retire, during my Lord Pembroke's abſence with 
his new lady (who are both expected to-morrow); 
I went afterwards to Epſom, and returned but 
yeſterday : This was the cauſe of my ſo long omit- 
ring to acknowledge your letter, I am ready to 
agree with your Grace, that very wrong repreſen- 
tations are made of things and perſons here, by 
people who reſide on this ſide but a ſhort time, 
converſe at fecond or third hand, and on their re- 
turn make a vanity of knowing more than they do. 
This J have obſerved myſelf in Ireland, even among 
people of ſome rank and quality; and I believe 
your Grace will proceed on much better grounds, 
by tuſting to your own wiſdom and experience of 
things, than ſuch intelligence, oY 
I ſpoke formerly all I knew of the twenticth 
parts, and whatever Mr. D-—— hath ſaid in his 
letters about ſtaying until a peace, I do aſſure your 
Grace, is nothing but words, However that mat- 
ter is now at an end. There is a new world here, 
and yet J agree with you, that if there be an inter- 
regnum, it will be the propereſt time to addreſs my 


Lord Treaſurer; and I ſhall ſecond it with all the 
EOS. | ; credit 


2 
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gredit I have, and very openly, and I know not 
(if one difficulty lie in the way) but it may prove a 
lucky juncture. . 2 
On my return from Kent, (the night of the 
Prince's death), I aid a few days in town before I 
went 40 Epſom : I then viſited a certain great man, 
and we entered very freely into diſcourſe upon the 
preſent juncture. He aſſured me there was no 
doubt now of the ſcheme holding about the admi- 
ralty, the government: of Ireland, and precedency 
of the-council ; the diſpofitian whereof your Grace 
Knoweth as well as I; and, although I care not to 
mingle public affairs with the intereſt of ſo privato 
a perſon as myſelf; yet, upon ſuch a revolution, 
not knowing how far my friends may endeavour to 
engage me in the ſervice of a new government, L 
would beg your Grace to have favourable thoughts - 
of me on ſuch an occaſion, and to aflure you that 
no proſpect of making my fortune, ſhall ever pre- 
vail on me to go againſt what becometh a man of 
conſcience and truth, and an entire friend to the e- 
ſtabliſhed church. This, I ſay, in caſe ſuch a 
thing ſhould happen, for my awa thoughts are turn - 
ed another way, if the Earl of Berkley's journey to 
Vienna holds, and the miniſtry will keep their pro- 
miſe of making me the Queen's Secretary; by 
which I ſhall be out of the way of parties, until 
it ſhall pleaſe God I have ſome place to retire to, a- 
little above cantempt ; or, if all fail, until your 
Grace and the Dean of St. Patrick's ſhall think 
fit to diſpoſe of that poor town-living + in my 
favour. 


Upon this event of the Prince's death, the con- 
tention deſigned with the court about a ſpeaker is 
dropt, and all agree in Sir Richard Onſlow; which 
is looked on as another argument for the ſcheme 
ſucceeding. This I had from the ſame hand. 


George Prince of Denmark, Luſband of Queen Anne. 
wiin 


F. St, Nicnor As. 
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As to a comprehenſion which your Grace ſeems | 
to doubt an intention of, from what was told me 
I can. ſay nothing; doubtleſs, it muſt be intended 
to come to that at laſt, if not worſe; but | believe 

at preſent, it was meant, that there ſhould be a 
conſent ro what was endeavoured at in your ak 
Iiament laſt ſeſſion. 

I thought to have writ more lng ely to your 
Grace, imagining I had much matter in my head, 
but it fails, or is not convenient at preſent. If the 
ſcheme holds, I ſhall make bold to tell your Grace 
my thoughts, as formerly, under cover, becauſe IL 
believe there will be a great deal to be thought of 

and done. A liule time may produce a great deal. 

Things are now in great ſuſpenſe both at home and 

| abroad, * 'The parliament, we think, will have no- 

rorogation, 'There is no talk of the Duke of 

3 s return yet, Speculative people talk 

of a peace this winter, of which I can form no pro- 
* according to our demands. | 


J am, my Lord, your Grace's 
Moſt obedient, bumble ſervant, 


Your Grace wil! pleaſe to direct your 
commands to me at St, James's 
coffee -houſe. in St. 0 Wen 


ee %%% 
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London, Nov. 30, 1768. 
My Lorp,. 
WRIT to you about a fortnight ago, aharmy 
1 return from the country, and gave you ſome 
account of an intended change at court, which is 


now 
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no finiſhed, Care was taken to put Lord Pem- 
broke in mind of the firſt fruits before he went out 
of his office; but it was needleſs, for bis Excellen- 
cy had it at heart, and the thing is done, of which, 
I ſuppoſe, you have an account. You know who 
goes over chaplain ; the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and ſeveral other biſhops, and the Lord Treaſurer - 
himſelf ſolicited that matter in a body: It was 
thought abſolutely neceſſary, conſidering the dif- 
mal notion they have here of ſo many high -· church 
 Archbiſhops among you; and your friend made 
no application, for reaſons left you to- gueſs, I 
cannot yet learn whether you are to. have a new 
parliament ; but I am apt to think you will, and 
tat it muſt be thought neceſſary.— The affair of 


Drogheda * hath made a noiſe here, and, like 


every thing elſe on your ſide, is uſed as a handle; 
I have had it rung in my ears from certain perſons. 
IT hope you are prepared to take off the facramental: 
teſt, becauſe that will be a means to have it taken 
off here among us; and that the clergy will be for 
it, in conſideration of the Queen's bounty, and 
that men in employment will be fo wiſe to pleaſe 
the court, and ſecure themſelves; but, to think 
there is any deſign of bringing the Scots into offices, 
is a mere ſcandal. | | | 
Lord Pembroke is to have the admiralty only a 
few months, then to have a penſion of 4000 |. a 
year, and to retire; and it is thought Lord Ox- 
ford + will ſucceed him, and then ir is hoped, there. 
will be an intire change in the admiralty ;. that Sir 
John Leak will be turned out, and the Whigs fo 
well confirmed, that it will not be in the power of 


* Some diſputes in corporation-affairs. A 810 

+ Eeward Ruſſel, (of the family of the Duke of Bedford) who 
| burned and deſtroycd the French fleet at La Hague in 1692, and 
ſoon after another attack was made by the Earl of Orford, 8 
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er ſide. | 
ww Mr, Shute is named for Secretary to:Lord' 
Wharton: He is a youug man, but reckoned the 
fhrewdeſt head in Rogland And the perſon in 
whom the Preſbyterians chiefly confide; and if mo- 
ney, be neceſſary towards the good work in Ireland, 
it is reckoned he can command as far as 100,000. l. 
from the body of Diſſenters here. As to his prin» 
ciple*, he is truly a moderate man, frequenting the 
church and the meeting indifferently, &c. 
he clergy. are here in an, uproar upon their 
being prorogued: The, Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
taketh pains to have it believed it was a thing done 
without his knowledge. A divine of note (hut of 
the wrong fide) was with me the other day, and 
ſaid, he had it from a good hand, that the reaſon 
of this proceeding was an intention of putting the 
parliament on examining: and correcting courts e 
cleſiaſtic, &. 5 e | 
The Archbiſhop of Dublin is repreſented here as 
one that will very much oppeſe our defigns; and, 
although I will not ſay that the obſervator is paid 
for writing. as he doth; yet I: can poſitively aflicm 
to you, that whatever he ſays of that Biſhop, or of 
rhe affairs of Ireland, or thoſe here, is exactly a- 
greeable to our thoughts and intentions. 
Ihis is all I can recollect, fit to inform you at 
preſent. If you pleaſe, I ſhall from time to lime 
lead you any thing that cometh to my knowledge 
chat may be worth your notice. 


Lam, Ce. 
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3 Tondon, Jan. 6. 1 
1 Ton, Jan. 6. 190g. 


REFORE! I received the honour of your Grace's 

of Nov. 20. J had ſent one incloſed, &c;, with 
what account I could of affairs. Since that time 
the meaſures are altered of diſſolving your parlia- 
ment, which, doubtleſs, is their wiſeſt courſe for 
certain obvious reaſons, that your Grace will eaſily 
apprehend, and I ſuppoſe you have now received 
directions about proroguing it, for Iſaw the order 
ſome days ago. I ſhould have acknowledged your 
Grace's letter, if I had not been ever fince 
perſecuted with a cruel diſtemper, a giddineſs 
in my head, that would not ſuffer me to write 
or think of any thing; and of which I am now 
flowly recovering. I ſent you word of the affairs 
of the firſt-fruits being performed, which my Lord 
Pembroke had the goodnefs to fend me, im- 
mediate notice of, I ſeldom ſee his Lordſhip now; 
but when he pleaſeth to command me, for he ſees 
no body in public, and is very full of buſineſs. I 
fancy your Grace will think it neceſſary that in due 
time his Lordfhip ſhould receive ſome kind of 
thanks in form : I have a fair pretence to merit 
in this matter, although in my own conſci- 
ence, I think I have little, (except my good wiſhes, 
and frequent reminding my Lord Pembroke). But, 
two great men in office, giving me joy of it, very 
frankly told me, that if 1 had not ſmoothed the 
way, by giving them and the reſt of the miniſtry a 
good opinion of the juſtice of the thing, it would 
have met with oppoſition ; upon which I only re- 
marked, what I have always obſerved in courts, . 
that when a favour is done, there is no want of 
perſons to challenge obligations Mean time I am 
in a pretty condition, who have bills of merit given 
* me, 


11 
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me, that I muſt thankfully acknowledge, and yet” 
cannot honeſtly offeꝝ them in payment. I ſuppole 
the clergy will in due time ſend the Queen an. ad- 
dxeſs of thanks for her favour. : 

I very much applaud your Grace's fanguine 
temper, as you call it, agd your compariſon of re- 
ligion to paternal affection; but the world is divid- 
ed into two ſects, thoſe that hope the beſt, and 
thoſe that feay the worſt your Grace is of the 
Former, which is the wiſer, the nobler, and moſt 
Pious principle; and although I endeavour. to a- 
void being of the other, yet upon this article, I 
hear ſomezimes ſtrange weakneſſes; I compare true 
religion to learning and civilità which have ever 
been in the world, but very often ſhifted their 
ſcepes, ſometimes entirely leaving whole countries 
where they have long flourithed,, and removing to 
others that before were barbarous, which hath been 
the caſe of Chriſtianity itſelf, particularly in many 
parts of Africa, and how far the wickedneſs of a 
nation may provoke God Almighiy to inflict ſo 
great a judgement, is terrible to think, But as 
great Princes, When they have ſubdued all about 
them, preſently have univerſal monarchy in their 
thoughts, ſo your Grace having conquered all the 
corruptions in a dioceſe, and then purſued your 
victories over a province, would fain go further 
and fave a whole kingdom, and would never be 
quiet, if you could have your will, until you had 
converted the world. | 

And this reminds me of a pamphlet lately come 
out, pretended. to be a letter hither from Ireland, 
againſt repealing. the teſt; wherein. your Grace's 
character is juſtly ſet forth: for the reſt, ſome 
parts are very well, and others puerile, and ſome 
facts, as I am informed, wrong repreſented, The 
author hath gone out of his way, to reflect on me 
as a perſon. likely to write for repealing the teſt, 
which I am ſure is very unfair treatment, This cd 
All 
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all T am hikely to get by the company I keep, I am 
uſed like ber a with a — en FP 1m 
the ſcandal of the vice without the ſatisfaction. I 
have told the miniſtry, with great frankneſs, my 
opinion, that they would never be able to repeal 
it, unleſs ſuch changes ſhould happen as I could 
not foreſee, and they all believe I differ from them 
in that point. OM 
Mr. Addiſon, who goes over firſt ſecretary, is a 
moſt extellent perſon, and being my moſt intimate 
friend, Þ-ſhall uie all my credit to tet him right in 
his notions of perſons and things. TI ſpoke to him 
with'great plaiuneſs upon the ſubject of the teſt, 
and he ſays, he is confident my Lord Wharton 
will not attempt it, if he finds the bent of the na- 
tion againſt tl will ſay nothing further of his 
character to your Grace at preſent, becauſe he 
hath half perſuaded me to have ſome thoughts of 
returning to Ireland, and then it will be time e- 
nough : Bur, if that happens otherwiſe, I preſume 
to recommend him to your Grace as a perion you 
will think worth your acquaintance, | 3 
My Lord Berkley. begins to drop his thoughts of 
going to Vienna, and indeed I freely gave my opi- 
nion againſt ſuch a journey, for one ot his age and 
infirmities. And I ſhall hardly think of going Se- 
cretary without him, although the Emperor's mi- 
miſters here think I will, and have writ to Vienna. 
T'agree with your Grace, that ſuch a deſign was a 
little too late at my years; but, confidering myſelf 
wholely uſeleſs in Ireland, and in a pariſh with an 
audience of half a ſcore, and it being thought ne- 
ceſſary that the Queen ſhould have a Secretary at 
that court/ my friends telling me it would not be diffi»: 
cult to compaſt it, I was a little tempted to paſs ſome 
time abroad, until my friends would make me a little 
caſier in my fortune at home. Beſide, I had hopes 
of being ſent in time to ſome other court, and in 
the mean while the pay would de forty Gilg a- 
9 \ ay, 
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day, and the advantage of living, if I, pleaſed, in 
Lord Berkley's family, But, We As. oY is 
now all at an . 


I am, my Lord, 
Wich the greateſt reſpeR, 
| Four Grace's _ 
Moſt obedient, 'and 
Moſt humble ſervant, 
| J. SWIFT. 


My Lord Whidbtor i figs he abies for er 
the beginning of March. 
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} March 6, 1709. 
: My Lon p, 
1 Should have CAPS yours of F ob. 10. 
long ago, if I had not ftayed to fee what be- 
came of the firſt- fruits. I have likewiſe yours of 
the 12th inſtant. 4 will now tell you the proceed- 
ings in this unhappy affair. Some time after the 
Prince's * death, Lord Pembroke ſent me word by. 
Sir Andrew Fontain, that the Queen had granted 
the thing, and afterwards took the compliment I 
made him upon it. He likewiſe, (I ſuppoſe}; writ 
to the ſame purpoſe 'himſelt to the Archbiſhop of 
Dublin. I was then for a long time purſued by a 
cruel illneſs, that ſeized me at fits, and hindered me in 
- meddling in any buſineſs ; neither indeed could I at 
all ſuſpe& there was any need to ſtir any more in this, 
until often aſking Mr. Addiſon, whether he had 
n en about itt I was a little in pain, and h 
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Fired Mr. Addiſon to inquire at the Treaſury, 
whether ſuch a grant had then paſſed? and, find- 
ing an unwillingneſs, I inquired myſelf; where 
Mr. Taylor aſſured me there was never any orders 

for fuch a grant. This was a month ago, and 

then I began to deſpair of the whole thing. Lord 

Pembroke was hard to be ſeen; neither did I think 
it worth talking the matter with them. What per- 
plexed me moſt was, why he ſhould tell me, and 
write to Ireland, that the buſineſs was done, (For 


if the account he ſent to Ireland, were not as poſi- 


tive as what he gave me, I ought to be told fo 
from thence). 1 had no opportunity of clearin 
this matter until the day I received your laſt letter, 
when his explanation was, that he had been pro- 
miſed he ſhould carry over the grant, when he re- 
turned to Ireland, and that his memorial was now 
in the treaſury. Yet, when I had formerly begged 
leave to follow this matter with Lord Pembroke 
only, in the form of common ſolliciting, he was 
uneaſy, and told me Lord Pembroke had nothing 
at all to do with it; but that it was a matter pure- 


ly between the Queen and himſelf, (as I have told 


you in former letters), which, however, I knew 
then to be otherwiſe, from Lord Pembroke him- 
ſelf. So that all I had left me to do was only the 
cold amuſement of now and then refreſhing Lord 
Pembroke's memory, or giving the miniſtry, as T 
could find opportunity, good diſpoſitions towards 
the thing; Upon this notice from Lord Pembroke, 


I immediately went to Lord Wharton, (which was 


the firſt attendance I ever paid him); he was then 
in a great crowd; I told him my buſineſs ; he ſaid, 
he could not then diſcourſe of it with me, but 
would the next day. I gueſſed the meaning of 
that; and ſaw the very perſon I expected, juſt 
come from him, 'Then I gave him an account of 
my errand, I think it not convenient to repeat 


here the particulars of his anſwer ; but the formal 
VorL. XI. n Cen 1 i | part 


0 
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| ru was this. That he was not yet Pr operly Lord 


ieutenant until he was ſworn; that he expected 


the ſame application ſhould be made to him, as had 


been done to other Lord Lieutenants ; that he was 
very well diſpoſed, Sc. I took the boldneſs to 
begin anſwering thoſe objections, and deſigned to 
offer ſome reaſons; but he roſe ſuddenly, turned 
off the diſcourſe, and ſeemed in haſte; ſo I was 


forced to take my leave, I had an intention to of- 


fer my reaſons in a memorial, but was adviſed, by 


very good hands, to let it alone, as infallibly to no 


purpoſe. And, in ſhort, | obſerve ſuch. a reluc- 
tance in ſome friends, whoſe credit I would em- 
ploy, that I begin to think no further of it. 

I had writ thus far, without receiving a former 


| letter from the Archbiſhop of Dublin, wherein he 


tells me poſitively, that Lord Pembroke. had ſent 


him word the tirſt-fruits were granted, and that 
Lord Wharton would carry over the Queen's let- 


ter, Oc. I appeal to you what any man could 
think after this? neither indeed had I the leaſt 


' ſuſpicion, until Mr, Addiſon told me he knew no- 


thing of it: and that I had the ſame account from 


the treaſury. It is wonderful, a great miniſter 
. ſhould make no difference between a grant, and 


the promiſe of a grant. And, it is as ſtrange, that 
all I could ſay would not prevail on him to give me 


leave to ſollicit the finithing it at the treaſury; 
which could not have taken the leaſt grain of me- 
rit from him, Had I the leaſt ſuſpected it had 
been only a prgmiſe, I would have applied to Lord 


Wharton above two months ago; and ſo I believe 


would the Archbiſhop of Dublin, from Ireland ; 
which might have prevented, at leaſt, the preſent 


excuſe, of not having had the ſame application; 
although others might, I ſupoſe, have been found. 
I ſent laſt poſt by the Lord Lieutenant's com- 


mands, an incloſed letter, from his Excellency, to 
the Lord Primate. In anſwer to a paſſage in your 


former 
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former letter Mr. Scoughton is recommended for 


a chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant. His ſermon is 


much recommended by ſeveral here. He 1 is a pru- 
deut perſon, and knows how to dme things. Others. 
of ſomewhat better figure are as wiſe as he. A 


bold opinion is a ſhort caſy way to merit, and very 
neceſſary for thoſe who have, no other. 

Jam extremely afflicted with à cold, and cough 
attending it, which muſt excuſe any thing. ill 


expreſſed. in this letter, Neither is it a ſubject in 


"BIN 
| I am, &6, 
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LETTER IX. 


My 1 | 


Le here on Thurſday laſt, and inquiring | 


for the two Biſhops, I found wy Lord of * Ot- 


Ka + could not hear of until next Cay, when 
I found he was ſet out early in the morning for 


Ireland; ſo that the letter to their Lorſhips is ſo © 


far to no purpoſe. I cannot yet learn. whether 


the [bay Fircumltances very en to dvell 


= 


Londan, Sept. 19, 1710. 


ry was gone ſome time ago, and the Biſhop of | 


they left any papers behind them; neither ſhall 1 


much inquire; and to ſay the truth, I was leſs 
ſollicitous to aſk after the Biſhop of Killala, when 
1 heard the other was gone. They tell me, all 
affairs in the treaſury are governed by Mr. + Har- 
ley, and that he is the perſon uſually applied to; 
only of late, my Lord Powlet, upon what people 


have talked to him that way, hath exerted himſelf 


* Dr, John Harſtrong, + Dr. Wm. Lloyd. 


1 Robert Harley, Eijz afterwards Earl. 0¹ Qztord, often men- 


tone d in theſe works, 
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a little, and endeavours to be as ſignificant as he 
can. I have opportunities enough of getting ſome 
intereſt. with his Lordſhip, who hath formerly 
done me good offices, although I have no perſo- 
nal acquaintance with him, After which I will 
apply to Mr. Harley, who formerly made ſome ad- 
vances towards me, and, unleſs he be altered, will, 
I believe, think himſelf in the right to uſe me well: 
But I am inclined to ſuſpend any particular ſollici- 
tations until J hear from your Grace, and am in- 
formed what progreſs the two biſhops have made; 
and untib I receive their papers, with what other 
directions your Grace will pleaſe to ſend me. 

Upon my arrival here, I found myſelf equally 
careſſed by both parties, by one as a ſort of purge 
for drawing me to lay hold of, aud by the other as 
one diſcontented with the late men in power, for 
not being thorough in their deſigns, and therefore 
ready to approve preſent things, 1 was to viſit my 
Lord Godolphin, who gave me a reception very 
unexpected, and altogether different from what I 
ever received from any great man in my life, alto» 
gether ſhort, dry, and moroſe, not worth repeat - 


ing to your Grace, until I have the honour to ſe: 


you: I complained of it to ſome of his friends, as 
having, I thought, for ſome reaſons, deſerved 
much the contrary from his Lordſhip : They faid, 
to excuſe him, that he was over-run with ſpleen 
and peeviſnhneſs upon the preſent poſture of affairs, 
and uſed nobody better. It may be new to your 
Grace to tell you ſome circumſtances of his remo- 
val. A letter was ſent bim by the groom of the 
Queen's ſtables, to defire he would break his ſtaff, 
which would be the eaſieſt way, both to her Ma- 
jeſty and him, Mr. Smith, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, happened to come in a little after, my 
Lord broke his ſtaff, and flung the pieces in the 
chimney; deſiring Mr. Smith to be witneſs that he 
had obeyed the Queen's commands, and ſent him 

, to 
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- to the Queen with a letter and a meſſage, which 
Mr. Smith delivered, and at the fame time ſur- 
rendered up his own office, The parliament is 
certainly to be diſſolved, although the day is yet 
uncertain. The remainder of Whigs in employ- 
ment are reſolved not to reſign, and a certain Lord 
told me, he had been the giver of that advice, and 
did in my preſence prevail on an acquaintance of 
mine in a great poſt to promiſe the ſame thing; 
only Mr.“ Boyle, they ſay, is reſolved to give up. 
Every body counts infallibly upon a general remo- 
val. Tne Duke of Queenſberry, it is ſaid, will be 
ſteward; my Lord Cholmondcley is gone over to 
the new intereſt with great indignation of his 
friends, It is affirmed. by the Tories, that the great 
motive of theſe . changes was the abſolute neceſſity 
of a peace, which they thought the Whigs were 
for perpetually delaying. Elections are now ma- 
naging with. greater violence and expence, and 
more competitors, than ever was known, yet che 
town is much fuller of the people than uſually at 
this time of the year, waiting until they ſee ſome 
iſſue of the matter. The Duke of Ormond is 
much talked of for Ireland, and I imagine he be- 
lieveth ſomething of it himſelf, Mr. Harley is 
looked upon as hrſt miniſter, and may not Lord 
Shrewſbery , and his Grace helps on the opi- 
nion, whether out of policy or truth, upon all oc+ 
cafions proteffing to ſtay until he ſpeaks with Mr. 
Harley. The Queen continues at Kenfington in- 


1 Secretary of State. | EE 

+.Chzrles Taibo:, Duke of Shrewſbery; who befere the demiſe of 
Qucen Ante had been Secretary of State, and Ambaſſador Extruor- 
@:nary and Plenipotentiaty to Louis XIV. King of Frarce ;-and ot the 
death of her Majeſty, he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lora 
High Trealurer of England, and Lord Chamberlain vi the Houle- 
hold; three of the higheſt places of tru, honour, and profit, never 
in the hands of onie perſon before. His Grace died with on: iſſue, 
by which the title of Duke became extinct; but the title of Earl of 
Shrewſhery devolved on Gilbert Talbot, a Roman Catho.ic, the 


next heir. | 
Li 3 diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed with the gout, of which ſhe hath frequent 
returns. | G's 1. 
I deferred writing to your Grace, as late as T 
could this poſt, until I might have ſomething to 
entertain you: But there is ſuch an univerfal un- 
certainty among thoſe who pretend to know moſt, 
that little can be depended on. However, it may 
be ſome amuſements to tell you the ſentiments of 
people here, and, as bad as they are, I am ſure 
they are the beſt that are ſtirring ; for it is thought 
there are not three people in England entirely in 
the ſecret, nor is it ſure, whether even thoſe three 
are agreed in what they intend to do. I am, with 
great reſpect, | 

Eo | My Lord, 


Your Grace's | 
Moſt obedient, and 
Moſt humble ſervant, 
J. SWIFT. 


have not time to read this and correct the li- 
teral miſtakes. * | | 

I was to wait on the Duke of Ormond, and to 
ſet him right in the ſtory of the college, about the 
.* ſtatue, Ge. 
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LETTER X. 4 


Londin, October 10, 1710. 
My Lon p, N | | 
Had the honour of your Grace's letter of Sep- 
tember 16, but I was in no pain to acknowledge 


® Some you. g gentlemen of the Univerſity took the trunchecn 
out of the right and of the equeſtrian ſtatue of King William III. 
en College-Green, Dublin, and were expelled for it, 
+ This letter being in part only printed in a former volume, and 
being imperfe there in other reſpects, it has been thought proper 
to print the whole here, | | Tie 
| Ws it, 
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it, nor ſhall be at any other time, until I have ſome- 


thing that I think worth troubling you, becauſe F 
am very ſenſible how much an inſignificant letter is 
worſe than none at all. I had likewiſe the memo- 
rial, &c, in another packet; and I beg your Grace 
to incloſe whatever packets you ſend me (I mean 
of bulk) under a paper directed to Mr. Steele *, at 
his office in the Cockpit, and not for me at Mr. 

Steele's. I ſhould have been glad the Biſhop had 
been here, although I take Biſhops to be the worſt 
ſollicitors in the world, except in their own 
concerns; they cannot give themſelves the little 
trouble of attendance that other men are content 


to ſwallow ; elſe, I am fure, their wo Lordſhips 


might have ſucceeded eaſier than men of my level 
can reaſonably hope to do. 

As ſoon as I received the packets, I went to- 
wait upon Mr. Harley f. I had prepared him be- 
fore by another hand, where he was very inti- 
mate, and got myſelf repreſented (which I mighr 
juſtly do) as one extremely ill uſed by the laſt mi- 
niſtry, after ſome obligations, becauſe I refuſed tos 
go certain lengths they would have had me. This. 
happened to be in ſome ſort Mr, Harley's own 
caſe, He had heard very often of me, and receiv». 
ed me with the greateſt marks of kindneſs and e- 
fteem, as I was whiſpered that he would, and the 
more, upon the ill uſage I had met with. I fat 
with him two hours among company, and two 
hours we were alone; where I gave him a hiſtory 
of the whole buſineſs, and the ſteps that had been 
made in it, which he heard as I could wiſh, and 
promiſed with great readineſs his beſt credit to ef- 
fect it. I mentioned the difficulties we had met 
from Lord Lieutenants and their Secretaries, who 
would not ſuffer others to ſollicit, and neglected it 


Sir Richard Steele, often mertioned-in theſe works. 


F Lord H gh Treaſurer of England, afterwards created Earl of 
Oxford. 


themſelves;. 
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themſelves. He fell in with me intirely, and ſaid, 
neither they nor himſelf ſhould have the merit of 
it, but the Queen, to whom he would ſhew my 
memorial with the firſt opportunity, in order, if 
poſſible, to have it done in this interregnum,. I 
faid, it was a great encouragement. to the biſhops 
that he was in the treaſury, whom they knew to 
have been the chief adviſer of the Queen, to grant 
the ſame favour in England, That the honour 
and merit of this would certainly be his, next the 
Queen ; but that it was nothing to him who had 
done ſo much greater things; and that for my 
part, I thought he was obliged to the. clergy of 
Ireland, for giving him an occafivn of gratifying. 
the pleaſure he took in doing good to the church. 
He received my compliment extremely well, and re- 
newed his promiſes with great kindneſs. I forgot 
to tell your Grace, that when I faid I was im- 
powered, &c. he deſired to ſee my powers, and 
then I heartily wiſhed they had been a little more 
ample; and I have ſince wondered what ſcruple a 
number of biſhops could have of impowering hg 
clergyman to do the church and them a ſervice, 
without any proſpect or imagination of intereſt for 
himſelf, further than about ten thillings a year. N 
Mr. Harley hath invited me to dine with him to- f 
day; but E ſhall nor put him upon this diſcourſe ſo- 
ſoon. If he begins it himſelf Lwill add at bottom, 
whatever there is of moment. He ſaid, Mr. Se- 
eretary St. John “ deſires to be acquainted with: 
me, and that he will bring us together, which may 
be of further help; although I told him 1 had no 
thoughts of applying to any but himſelf, wherein 
he differed from me, deſiring I would: ſpeak to o- 
thers, if it were but for form; and ſeemed to- 
" mean, as if he would avoid the envy of doing 
things alone. But an old courtier (an intimate 


* Afterwards- Lord Viſcount Bol iN GBROKE, 
friend: 
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friend of mine) with whom I conſulted, adviſed 
me ſtill to let him know, I relied wholely upon his 
good inclinations and credit with the Queen. 
nd I am forced to ſay all this very coofuſedly, 
juſt as ir lies in my memory ; but, perhaps it may 
give your grace a truer notion of what paſſed, than 
if I had writ in more order. Beſides, I am forced 
to omit the greateſt part of what I ſaid, dong 
not proper for a letter at fuch a diſtance ; for 
told very freely the late cauſes which had ſtopt this 
matter, and removed many odious miſrepreſenta- 
tions, Oc, - | 222 
I beg whatever letters are ſent to Biſhops or o- 
thers in this matter by your Grace or the Primate, 
may be incloſed to me, that I may ſtifle or deliver 
them, as the courſe of the affair ſhall require. As 
for a letter from your Grace to the Queen, you ſay 
it needs advice; and J am ſure it is not from me, 
who ſhall not preſume to offer, but perhaps from 
what I have writ, you may form ſome judgment 
ot herr | 
As for public affairs, I confeſs I began this letter 
on a half ſheet, merely to limit myſelf on a ſubject 
with which I did not know whether your Grace 
would be entertained. I am not yet convinced that 
any accefs to men in power gives a man more truth 
or light than the politics of a coffec-houſe. I have 
known ſome great miniſters, who would feem to 
difcover the very inſide of their hearts. when I was 
fare they did not value whether I had proclaimed 
all they had ſaid at Charing-cro's, But I never 
knew one. great miniſter, who made any ſeruple to 
mould the alphabet into whatever words he pleaſed, 
or be more difficult about any facts, than his por» 
ter is about that of his Lords being at home; ſo 
that whoever hath ſo little to do, as to defire ſome 
knowledge in ſecrets of ſtate, muſt compare what 
he hears from ſeveral great men, as from one great 
man, at ſeveral times, which is equally different. 
FOE 4 People 


—— ¶ V! — ˙ ˙·—h,, meer er re 
e * 1 v - 
- 
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People were furpriſed, when the court ſtopt its 
hands as to its further removals; the comptroller, 
a Lord of the Admiralty, and fome others, told. 
me, they expected every day to be diſmiſſed 3 bur 
they were all deceived, and the higher Tories are 
very angry: But ſome time ago at Hampton- court, 
I picked out the reaſon from a dozen perſons; and 
told Sir J. Holland, I would lay a wager he would 
not loſe. his ſtaff io. ſoon as he imagined. The mi- 
niſtry axe afraid of too great a majority of their 
own fide, in the Houſe of Commons, and there 
fore, ſtopt ſhort in their changes) yet ſome re- 
finers think they have here gone too far already, 
for of thirty new members in the preſent-cleftions, 
about twenty-ſix are Tories. The Duke of Or- 
mond ſcemeth ſtill to ſtand the faireft for ,Ircland ; 
although I hear ſome faint hopes my will not no- 
minate very ſoon. The ruin of the late party was 
owing to a great number, and complication of 
cauſes, which I have had from perſons able enough 
to inform me, and that is all we can mean by 4 
goed hand, for the veracity is not to be relied. on. 
The Ducheſs of Marlborough's removal hath been 
ſeven years working; that of the Treaſurer above 
three, and he was to be diſmiſſed be fore Lord Sun- 
derland. Beſides the many perſonal cauſes, that 
of breaking meaſures ſeitled for a peace four years 
ago, had a great weight, when the French had 
complied with all terms, c. Ia ſhort, they ap- 
prehended the old party to be inticely againſt a 
peace, for ſome time, until they were rivetted fait. 
too faſt to be broke, as they otherwiſe expected, if 
the war ſhould conclude too ſoon. I cannot tell 
(for it is juſt come into my head) whether ſome 
unanimous addreſſes, from thoſe who love the 
church in Ireland, or from Dublin, or your Grace 
and the clergy, might not be ſeaſonable; or, whe- 
ther my Lord Wharton's being not yet ſuſpead=<d 
may yet hinder it, l en 
e e I forgot 


1 
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I forgot to tell your Grace, that the memorial ! 
gave Mr, Harley was drawn up by myſelf, and was 
an abſtrat of what I had ſaid to him; it was as 


ſhort as I could make it; that which you ſeat be- 
ing too long, and of another nature, 15 

I dined to day with Mr. Harley; but I muſt 
humbly beg your Grace's pardon if I ſay no more 
at preſent, for reaſons I may ſhortly let you know. 


Ia the mean time I deſire your Grace to believe me, 
with the greateſt reſpect, 


My Lord, 
\ Your: Grace's 
Moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


JON. SWIFT, 


* 


The End of the Eleventh Volume. 
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